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PEBFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION 


In the present edition I have made such corrections as 
appeared needful, and have brought my statements on 
some doubtful points mto harmony with the latest results 
of Shakspenan scholarship 

I wish to msfet upon the statement made on p 278 
that “ Julius Cffisar ” lies m point of tune beside 
“ Hamlet.” Both are tragedies of thought rather than 
of passion , both present in their chief characteis, the 
spectacle of noble natures which fail thxongh some 
wejsloiess or deficiency rather than through crime , upon 
Brutus as upon Hamlet a burden is laid which he is 
not able to bear , neither Brutus nor Samlet is fitted 
for action, yet botl? are called to act in dangerous and 
difi^ult affairs “ Julius C®sar ” was probably com- 
plete before “ Hamlet ” assumed its latest form, perhaps 
Ifefore " Hamlet ” was written Stiff , — gi \nng the reader 
a caption as I did m the case of “ The Tempest ” — ^1 
g.-m liot un^^dlmg^ speak of “ Hamlet ” as the second of 
Shakspere’s tragedies " Hamlet ” seems to have its 
rqpts so deep m Shakspere’s nature, it was so much^a? 
|»bject of special predilection, it is so closely connected 
inth older dramatic work We acquire the samefeehn^ , 
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witli reference to “ Hamlet ” wliicli we have for Goethe’s 
** Fanst that it has to do with almost the whole of 
the deeper part of the poet’s life up to the date of its 
creation ^ 

After Shakspere had written these two tragedies, or 
while he was wntmg them, he contmued to write comedy 
But the genial spirit of comedy was deselimg him 
Twelfth Night ” resumes all the admirabhs humorous 
characteristics of the group of cfomedies which ^it 
completes Then the change comes , " All’s WeU 
that Ends Well ” is grave and earnest , " Measure for 
Measure ” is dark and hitter In the first edition of 
this work I did not venture to attempt an mterpretation 
of '' Troilus and Cressida ” I now believe this strange 
and difficult play was a last attempt to continue comedy 
made when Shakspere had ceased to be able to s mil e 
gemaUy, and when he must be either iromcal, or^ else 
take a deep, passionate and tragical view of hfe ' ' 

I have elsewhere written as follows « 

* * 

'^Troilus and Cressida appeared in two'qnarto editions m the ^ 
year 1609 , in the title page of the earher of the two it is stated to 
have been acted at the Globe , the later contains a singnlar p^face 
in which the play is spoken of as ‘ never stal’d with the stage, never 
dapper-daw’d with the palmes of the vulgar,’ a^d as having been 
published against the will of ‘ the grand possessors.’ Perhaps the ^ 
play was printed at first for the use of the theatre, and lyitb the 
intention of bemg published after being re^j-esented, and tln.t the 
printers, against the known wish of the propnetoig of Shakspere’s 
nianuscnpt, anticipated the first representation and issued the 
• Quarto with the attractive announcement that it was an absolute 
nbvelty The editors of the Folio, after havmg decided uiat 
Troilus and Cressida should follow Romeo and Juliet among jle 
Tragedie.s, changed their minds, appaitntly uncertain how the play 
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sliould be clcossed, and placed it between the Histones and 
Tragedies , this led to the cancelling of a leaf, and the filling np of 
a blank space left by the alteration, with the Prologue to Ti odus 
and Oressida — a prologue which is beheved by sereral cntics not 
to have come from Shakspere’s hand 

" There is eiireme uncertainty with respect to the date of the 
play Dekker and Chettl^ were engaged in 1599 upon a play on this 
subject, and from an entry in the Stationers^ Begi^r on 7th Peb 
1602-3 it apjgears that a Troilus and Cressida had been acted by 
Shhkspere’s company, the Lord Chamberlain’s Servants. Was this 
Shakspere’s plgy 1 We are thrown back upon internal evidence to 
decide the question, the mtemal evidence is itself of a conflicting 
kAd, and has led to opposite conclusions The massive worldly 
wisdom of Ulysses argues it is supposed m favour of a late date, 
and the general tone of the play has been compared with that 
of Ttmon of Athens The fact that it does not contain a single 
weak-ending and only six bght-endings is however almost decisive 
evidence against our placmg it after either Ttmon or Macbeth^ and 
the other metrical characteristics are considered, by Hertzberg, the 
most careful student of this class of evidence in the case of the present 
play, to pomt to a date about 1603 Other authorities place it as 
late as 1608 or 1609 , while a third theory (that of Verplanck and 
Grant White) attempts to solve the difficulties by supposmg that 
it waj first written m 1603 and revised and enlarged shortly before 
► the j^bhcation of the quarto Parts of the play — ^notably the 
last battle of Hec Ar — appear not to be by Shakspere. The inter- 
* pretation of the play itself is as difficult as the ascertainment of the 
e:^femal facts of its history With what intention, and m what i 
spirit did Sbakspere "vrate this strange comedy ? AH the Greek 
heroes who fought agamst Troy are pitilessly exposed to ndicule , 
Helefl and Cressida are hght, sensual and heartless, for whose 
sake it seems infatuated folly to strike a blow , Troilus is an 
enjihiisiastic youM fool , and even Hector, though valiant and 
generous, spends ms life m a cause which he knows to be unpro- 
^ Stable 1 ^ not evil All this is seen and said by Thersites, whose 
nundns made up of t^e scum of the foulness of human life But 
can Shaksper^i view of thmgs haVe been the same as that of 
Thersites ? 

'iThe central theme, the young love and faith of Troilus given to^ 
onj who was false and fickle, and hia discovery of his error, lends 
colour to the whole play It is the comedy of disillusion 
And as Troilus passed tlirough the illusion of Ins first love for^ 
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woman, bo hj middle life the world itself often appears like one 
that has not kept her promises, and who is a poor deceiver We 
come to see the se-amy side of life , and from this mood of disillusion ^ 
it is a deliverance to pass on even to a dark and tragic view of life, to 
which beauty and virtue reappear even thongl^ human weakness 
or human vice may do them bitter wi on^ Now such a mood of con- 
temptuous depreciation of life may have come over Shakspere, and 
spoilt him, at that time, for a writer of comedy But for Isabella we * 
should find the commg on of this mood yi Measure for Mca^ire, there 
IB perhaps a touch of it in Hamlet At this time Troilus and Cres^da ! 
may have been written, and then Shakspere rousing himself to a 
deeper inquest into things may have passed on to Ins great sene|jOf ' 
tragedies. 

Let us call this then the comedy of disillusion, and certainly 
wherever we place it we must notice a striking resemblance in its 
spirit and structure to Timon of Athens Timon has a lax bene- 
volence and shallow trust m the goodness of iqen , he is undeceived 
and bitterly turns away from the whole human race in a rage of 
disappointment In the same play Alcibiades is m like manner ] 
wronged by the world , but he takes his mjunes firmly like a ^ 
man of action and experience and sets about the subdumg of his t 
base antagonists Apemantus agam is the dog-hke revder of men, 
knowing then* baseness and Jbase himself Here, Troilus, the 
noble green-goose, goes through his youthful agony of ascertnining 
the unworthiness of her to whom he had given his faith and liope 
but he is made of a stronger and more energetic fibre than Timon,^ 
and he comes out of his trial a man, no longer a boy, somewhat 
harder perhaps than before, but strung|^up foi sustained ifid 
detenmned action He is completely dehvered from Cressida and < 
from Bandar, and by HectoBs death suppbed with a motive ^r the 
utmost exertion of his heroic powers ^^Ulyss^— the antithes^of 
Troilus, — ^is the much-expenenced man of the world, possessed of 
its highest and broadest wisdom, which ydy always remi^Ins ^ 
worldly wisdom and never rises into the spiritual contemplation^ 
of a Prospero He sees all the unworthmess of human <hfB, but 
will use it for high worldly ends , the spmV^f irreyeronce ahd in- 
subordination in the camp ^he would restram^by the politic 
machinery of what he calls ^degree’ — I i 75-136 Cressida he 
t reads at a glance, seeing to the bottom of her sensual sliaTow 
nature, and he assists at tlie disillusioning of the young Pnnfce, 
whose nobleness it apparent to him from the first. Thersites 
sees tlirough the illusions of the world, hut his veiy incapacity to 
< ( 
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have ever been deceived is a sign of the ignoble nature of the? 
wretch He feeds and grows strong upon garbage , physical 
nastinesses and moral soresVre the Invuries of liis imagination, 
Tlie other cliaxacters, the brute warrior A]a\, the insolent self -wor- 
shipper AchiUes, Hector, heroic but too careless how and when lie 
expends his I*eroic strength, are of minor importance As the 
blmdness of youtliful loi e is shown m Troilus, so old age m its 
least venerable form, given up to a gratification of sensuality by 
proxy, IS exposed to dension in Pandar Tlie niatenals for Troilus 
aiftl Cressida were found by Shahspere in Chaucer’s Troxlvs and 
Cre$sida^ CaTfton’s translation from the Piench, Recityles^ or 
Destruction of Troy, perhaps also Lydgate’s Troye Bole Thersites, 
he probably found m Book II of Chapman’s Homer Shakspere’s 
conception of Cressida and of Pandar differs widely from Chaucer’s , 
111 Shakspere’s hands m accordance with the general design of the 
drama, Cressida and her uncle glow base and contemptible Some 
critics have supposed that the love-story was written at a much 
earher date than the part which treats of Ulysses , hiifc we have 
seen that the contrasted cliaracters of Tioilus and Ulysses are 
both essential parts of the conception of the drama, and were 
created as counterparts ” 

The following table presents the plays in a senes of 
groups whicb. succeed one another in chronological order 
The position of three or four plays of secondary impor- 
Ijince may be douMful , and I claim no certainty for the 
order of tbe plays within the groups , but I offer the 
arrefngement of groups with great confidence as to its 
general correctness It will be observed that in some 
cases one gro%p overlaps m point of time that wbicb 
follcw>jp it To keep tbe comedies together I have 
placed Middle ^Tragedy after the third division of 
what I have named “ Later Comedy it will suffice if 
tile reader bear m mind that as a fact the comedy over-^ 
iaps the succeeding group of ti-agedies. 
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1 Pee-shakspeeian Geoup 
{pouched by Shalspere ) 
Titus Andromctis (168^90) 

1 Henry VI (1690-91) 

2 Early Comedy 
Love’s Labour's Lost (1690 ) 
Comedy of Errors (1691 ) 

Two Grentlemen of Yerona 
(1692-93) 

Midsummer Night’s Dream 
(1693-91) 

3 Marlowe-shakbpere 
Group 

Early History 

2 & 3 Henry YX (1691-92) 
Richard IIL (1693) 

4. Early Tragedy 
Romeo and Juhet (1 two dates^ 
1691, 1697) 

6 Middle History 
Richard EL (1694) 

King John (1696) 

6 Middle Comedy 
Merchant of Yemce (1596) 

7 Later History 
History and Comedy united 

l& 2 Heni 7 lY (1697-98) 
Henry Y (1699) 

8 Later Comedy. 

(a) Rough and boisterous comedy 
Tamingof the Shrew (? 1697) 
MenyWives (? 1698) j 


(i) Joyous, refmed, romantic 
Much Ado about Nothmg (1698 ) 
As^ou Like It (1699) 

Twelfth Night (1600-01 ) 

(c) Serious f dark, ironical. 
All’s "^eU (1 160i-02) 

Measure for Measure (1603) 
Troilus and Cressida (?1603, 
revised 1607 ?) ^ 

9 Middle Tragedy 
Juhus C^sar (16^1) 

Hamlet (]ft02) 

10 Later Tragedy 
Othello (1604) 

Lear (1606) 

Macbeth (1606) 

I Antony and Scaeopatra (1607) 
Conolmius (1608) 

Timon (1607-08) 

11 Romances 
Pendes (1608) 

Cymbehne (1609) 

Tempest (1610) 

Wmter’s Tale (1610-11) 

c 

12 Fragments 
Two NoUe Kjusmen (1612) 
Heniy VEIL (1612-13) 


Poems 

Yenus and Adonis (? 1692) 
Lucrece (1693-4) 

Sonnets (? 1696-1605) 


“ The student will observe m this arrangement, early, 
middle, and later Comedy, early, middle, and ]a(er 
distory, and early, middle, and later Tragedy 
only IS it weD to view the entire body of Shakspere’s 
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plays m the order of their chronological succession, 
hut also to trace in chrenological order the three sepa- 
rate lines of Comedy, History, and Tragedy The 
group named Romances connect themselves, of course, 
with the Comedies , hut there is a grave element m 
I them which is connected with the Tragedies which 
preceded them. It has heen noticed that the Romances 
have m coismon the incidents of reunions, reconcilia- 
tions, and the rehovery of lost children Shakspere, 
though so remarkable for his power of creating 
character, is not distmguished among dramatists for 
his power of inventing incident Havmg found a 
situation which mterested his imagmation, or was 
successful on the stage, he introduced it again and 
again, with variations Thus, m the Early Comedies, 
mistakes of identity, disguises, errors, and bewilder- 
men^, m various forms, recur as a source of mem 
ment and m^fenal for adventure In the Later 
’ Comedies, again, it is quite remarkable how Shakspere 
(generally m the ^portions of these plays which are 
due to his oivn mvention) repeats, with variations, the 
mciflent of a trick or fraud practised upon one who is 
a self-lover, and its consequences, grave or gay Thus 
T^dstaff IS fatdbus enough to heheve that two English 
matrons are dying of love for him, and is made the 
A^ctim of th*ir m^y tncks Jli/lalvolio is made an ass 
of by the i^chievous Mana taking advantage of his 
solemn self-esteem , Beatnce and Benedick are cun-* 
fl^gly entrapped, through their good-natured vamty, 
mto love for which they had been already predisposed,^ 
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the boastful Parolles is deceivedj flouted, and disgraced 
by his fellow-soldiers , and (Shakspere’s mood growing 
earnest, and his thoughts being set upon deep questions 
of character) Angelo, the self-deceiver, Jiy the craft of 
the Duke, is discovered painfully to the eyes of others 
and to his own heart " 

For the mdex which adds te the usefulness of ^he 
present edition I have to thank my faeu^ Mr Arthur 
E Love of Trmity College, Dublin * ^ 

It has been a happiness to me to find that what 1 
have written on Shakspere has been approved by dis- 
tingmshed Shakspere scholars m England, m Germany, 
m France, and m America I do not^ thank my cntics 
for their generous recogmtion of whatever may deserve 
commendation m my work , I may, however, at least ex- 
press the sense of encouragement derived from what they 
have said One of the earliest voices which spoke a 
word of emphatic approval of this book is now sil^t m*^ 
death, and I cannot but desire to associate, at least, 
by my grateful recollection, this Study of Shakspere w^th 
the honoured name of its reviewer in The Academy, the , 
late Mr Bichard Simpson, 
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"UpE attempt mad« m this volume to connect the study 
of Shakspere’s ■works -with an inquiry after the personality 
of the -writer, and to observe, as far as is possible, m its 
several stages the growth of his mteUect and character 
from youth to fflU maturity, distinguishes the work from 
the greater number of preceding criticisms of Shakspere, 
A sense of hazard and diflSculty necessarily accompanies 
the attempt to pass through the creations of a great 
dramatic poet to the mind of the creator StiU no one, 
I suppose, would mamtam that a product of mind, so 
large and manSbld as the -wntmgs of Shakspere, can fail 
jn some measure to reveal its ongin and cause 

The reader mu^ not fall mto the error of supposing 
th£»t I endeavour to identify Shakspere with any one of 
his dramatic personages The complex nature of the 
f oet contam^ a love-idealist like Romeo — (students of 
thoa^onnets will not find it difficult to admit the possi- 
•billty of tjjis) , ^ contamed a speculative mtellect like 
that of HaMet But the complete Shakspere was un- 
like Romeo, and unlike Hamlet Still it is evident 
I not from one play, hut from many, that the stru^le 
between “ blood ” and "judgment ” was a great affair of 
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Shakspere’s life , and m all his later works we ohserve 
the effort to control a wistful cvnosity about the mys- 
teries of human enstenca And therefore, I say, a 
potential Romeo, and a potential Hamle^, taking these 
names as representative of certam spiritual tendencies or 
habits, existed m Shakspere Nor do I identify Shak- 
spere with Prospero ; although •Shakspere’s ‘temper en 
the plays of the last period is the temper .^f Prospero 
It would not be easy to picture to olirselves the gres.t 
magician waited on by such ministermg spirits as Sir 
John Falstaff, Sir Toby Belch, and the Nurse of Juhet 

In order to get substantial ground to go upon I have 
thought it necessary to form acquaintance with a con- 
siderable body of recent Shakspere scholarship, both 
Enghsh and contmentaL But I avoid the discussion of 
purely scholastic questions To approach Shakspere on 
the human side is the object of this hook ; but I heheve 
that Shakspere is not to be approached on any side 
through dilettantism. 

I have carefully acknowledged my ^hhgations to prer 
cedmg writers In workmg out the general design and 
main features of this study, I was able to obtain Ifttle 
help , but m details I obtamed much. My references 
express, I may say, considerably more thin my actual 
debt for m those mstances m which I found thaf «my 
thought had been anticipated, and wei! expressed else-* 
where, I have noted the comcidence Dou&tless many 
instances of such comcidence remam unobserved by md 
Since I wrote the chapter m which “The Tempest” is com i 
Bidered, I have read for the first time Lloyd’s essay upon 
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the play-j and I have found some stnking and satisfactory 
pomts of agreement hetw^n myself and that good cntic 
In all essentials I have adhered to the chronological 
method of studymg Shakspere’s vrritmgs But it seemed 
pedantiy to sahnfice certam advantages of contrast and 
^comparison to a piocedure m every instance, from play 
to jilay, according to dates Thus, in the chapter on the 
English Histoncal Plays I have, for convenience of illus- 
tration, treated Henry VI after Kin g John and before 
Richard III In the opemng of the eighth chapter I 
have explained Tyhat I beheve to he the right manner of 
usmg the chronological method I have called “ The 
Tempest ” Shakspfere’s last play, but I am quite •willmg 
to grant that “ A Wmter’s Tale,” “ Henry VIII.” and 
perhaps “ Cymhehne,” may actually have succeeded 
" The Tempest ” For the purpose of such a study as 
the present, if it be admitted that these plays belong to 
sne ^d the same period, — ^the final period of the 
growth of Shakspere’s art, — ^it matters little how the 
plajs succeeded one another withm that period. 

^ I refer in one pas^ge to Henry YIH , Act iv , Scene 
2, as 'sf written by Shakspere. The scene was, I believe, 
conceived by Shakspere, and earned out in the spirit of 
' hisidesign by FJ^tcher 

^ Ab 9 ut half of this volume was read m the form of 
lectures (’"Saturday T^ectures m connection with Alexandra 
College, Dublin-’^, m the Museum Buildmgs, Tnmty Col- 
lege^ Dublm, durmg the sprmg of the year 1874 
,In some instances I have referred to, and quoted from 
papers by the Rev F G Fleay as read at meetings of 
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“The New Shakspere Society/’ but which have not 
leceived the final corrections o^ their author. 

In seeing the volume through the press, I received 
valuable suggestions and corrections from Mr Harold 
Littledale, the editor, for “The New Shak^ere Society,” 
of The Two Noble Elinsmen,” for which I thank hTm, 

I have to thank the Director .of “ The New Shakspere 
Society,” Mr F. J Fumivall, for permission to prmt the 
“ Trial Table of the order of Shakspere’s Plays,” which 
appears m his introduction to the new edition of Shake- 
speare Commentaries by Gervinus 


TRIAL TABLE OF THE ORDER OF SHAESPEREB PLAYS 


[This, IQca aU other tables, must be lookt on as merhy tentatire, and open to 
modification for any good reasons. But if only it comes near the truth, 
then reading the plays in its order will the sooner enable the student to 
find out its mistakes (M stands for “ mentioned by Francis Meres in 
his Palladu Tamia^ 1698 

In his Introductory Essays to ShaLtsptar£z Dtamalxscht Wtrlt (German 
Shakespeare Society) Prof Hertzbeig dates Tdm !16S7'9, Lov^s Labour^ 
Lost, 1692, Comedy of Errors about Hew Tear’s Day 1591, Tico O^lcmen 
1692, AlFs Well 1603, Ttoilut and Cresstda 1603, and Cymbdxne idll ^ 

c 


} 


Ftest Pebiod 

Venus and Adonis 
Titus Andronicus toucht up 
Love’s Labour’s Lost 
niiove s Labour's Wonne 
Comedy of Errors 
Midsummer Night's Dream 
(?two dates) 

Two Gentlemen of Verona 
'!) 1 Henry VI toucht up 
^1) Troilus and Cressida, begun 
^1) Lucrece 
Borneo and tlulict 

g ) A Lover’s Complaint 
ichard II 
Richard III 

2 & 8 Henry VI ro-cast 
John 


Supposed 

Date. 


1685-7 
(?) 1688 
16S8-9 

158^ 91 
1690-1 

1590-2 
(?) 1590 2 

(?) 1591-3 

15Q3 4 
16^4 

(?) 1594-5 
1505 


Earliest 
Alias! QU. 


1694 M 
1698 H 
1593 M 
1595^31 

1598 M 
1598 11 

*^1594 < 

<eC~ 

1595 51 

1 1595 JI 
J 1595 M 

1003 51 


Date of ' 
PubllcatloiL 


150? 

1694J 1600 
>93 (amended) 

1623 t 

1600 

Vis 

16i3 ^ 

1694 
1697 

1597 * 
1597 - 

1623 «* 
1623 
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TbiaIj Table of the OtoBB of Shakbpere'b Vhhj ^^ Conii/iuaL 


Earliest 

AUnsion, 


Date of 
PoblJcatioxi 


Second Bebiod 

Merohant of Yemce 
Tanuufif of the Shrew, part 
1 Henry IV 
2]Jeni7lV • 

Merry Wives 
Henry V -• 

Much Ado 1599-1600^ 

Aa^ou Like it * IfiOOt 

Night leoit , 

AU^eWell (?L's* L Wonne re-oasfc) lCOl-2 

Sonnets (?) 1592-1602 


Third Period 

» 

Hamlet 

Measure for Measure 

Juhus Cffisar 

OtheUo 

Maoheth 

Lear 

Troilus & Cresaida (1) completed 
Antony and Cleopatra 
ConolflUOB , 

Tiinoj| part 


Fourth Period 

Podolefl. part 
Two NoMe Kinsmen 
Tempest 
OymDaline 
Winte ra ^ e 
Henry Vi i f , part 


1602-31 
(?) 1603 
(?) 1601 3 
(? 1604 

1605- 61 

1605 « 

1606 7 

1606- 7 
(?) 1607-8 

1607- 8 


1608t 

1609 

1610 
1610 12 

(?) 1611 
1618t 


1598 M 

1598 M 

1598 M 
1602 

1599 

1600 
1600 
1602 

1598 M 


isiS 
1610 
1606 
1609 
1608 (?) 


1611 
1618 (?) 



* Enter J 1 year before at Stationers' HalL 

+ Enterd 2 years before at Stationers' HalL 

t May be lookt-on os fairly certain* 

§ Er^d in Stataoners’Tte^isters in 1600 
fl * of a Shrew * was pnblishfc in 1594 
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Shakspere — His Mind and Art. 


Ohaptee l 


CRE AND THE ELIZABETHAtf aGE 


In tkcse chapters an attempt will be made to present a 
view 01 aspect of a great poet^ and the first word must 
explain precisely what such a view or aspect is worth, 
what it professes to he, and what it disclaims Dr 
Newman, m his “ Grammar of Assent,’’ hai^ distinguished 
^wo modes of apjirehending propositions Theie is what 
he calls the leal apprehension of a proposition, and there 
is^the notional apj^rehension In real apprehension 
, there is the peiception of some actual, concrete, indi- 
vidual object, either with the eye oi somg hoddy sense, 
or with the mmd’s eye — memory, or ima^nation Put 
ou» minds are ^ot so constructed as to be able to re- 
ceive and retam only an exact image of each of the 
object'Sj^that comes Jiefore us one by oiie, in and for 
itself On th^^ntraiy, we compare and contrast We 
seeiat once “that man is hke man, yef unhke , and 
unhke a horse, a tree, a mountain, or a moiiument And 
in •consequence we are ever grouping and discrimmating 
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irieasurmg and soimdmg, framing cross classes, and cross 
divisions, and thereby nsmg from particulars to generals, 
that IS, from images to notions ' Man’ is no longer 

what he really is, an mdividual presented to us by our 
senses, hut as we read him in the light of ^hose compari- 
sons and contrasts which we have made him suggest to us • 
He IS attenuated mto an aspect, or relegated to his /■ 
place m a classification Thus his appellation is made 
to suggest, not the real being which i^m this or that 
specimen of himself, hut a definition ” Thus indiviSual 
propositions about the concrete, m the mind of a thinker 
whose mtellect works in the way of notional apprehen- 
sion, " almost cease to he, and are diluted or starved 
mto abstract notions The events of history and the 
characters who figure in it lose their individuahty ” 

Now it is not such an aspect, such a view of Shaks- | 
pere which it is here attempted to present To come | 
mto close and hvmg relation with the individuality of 
a poet must be the chief end of our ctudy — to receive j, 
from his nature the pecubar impulse and impression ' 
which he, best of all, can give T^e must not attenifate 
Shakspere to an aspect, or reduce him to a defimtion, of 
deprive him of mdividuahty, or make of him a mere 
notion Yet also no eiperiment will here be made to 

^ C ^ 

bring Shakspere before the reader ast he spoke, and 
walked, as he jested m his tavern, or meditated cm Ins 
sohtuda It IS a real appiehensioiPof Sh^ksper^’S char- 
acter and genius whicti is desired, not such an 
apprehension as mere observation of the evternals of the 
‘man, of his life or of his poetry, vould be likely to pro- 
duce I vi'5h rather to attain to some central puuciples 
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of life m lum 'whicli animate and contiol the rest, for 
.such there are existent in every man whose life is life 
in any time sense of the word, and not a mere affair of 
chance, of impulse, of moods, and of accidents 

In such a study as this we endeavour to pass through 
' the creation of the artist to the mind of the creator 
bu^ it by fQO means prevents our leturnmg to view 
the work of ^ simply as such, apart from the artist, 
and as such to receive dehght from it Nay, m the 
end it augments our dehght by enabhng us to discover 
a mass of fact which would otherivise be overlooked 
To enjoy the beauty of a landscape it is not necessaiy 
to understand Ifhe nature and ari’angement of the 
rocks which underhe or rise up from the sod Whde 
studying the stratification of those rocks we absolutely 
lose sight of the beauty of the landscape Nevertheless, 
a larger mass of pleasure is in the end possessed by 
one #vho adds to his instinctive spontaneous feelmg 
of dehght, a kncTwledge of the geology of the country 
In like manner, whde the study of anatomy is qmte 
distmct from the pl^ure which the sight of a beautiful 
’humap body gives, yet, in the end, the sculptor who 
adds to his instinctive, spontaneous dehght m the 
beauty of moulded form and moving limb, a knowledge 
of human anatotny, receives a mass of pleasure greatei 
than tb^t of one who is unacquainted with the facts of 
stfhctuie andi func^on Therq is an obvious cause of 
this The geologist and the anatomist see mote, and 
see a new class of phenomena, which produce new de^ 
lights The lines of force in a landscape, to which an 
ordinari' observei is entire! 3' insensible, come out to tlm 
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instructed eye^ and give it thrills of strong emotion, hke 
those which we receive from thfe athletes or the gods of 
Michael Angelo The Imes of force are drawn m the 
gramte and the sandstone differently, an^ hence an end- 
less variety of delights correspondmg to the mfinite 
variety of the disposition of its rock-foices by Nature " 
We do not only understand better what is before us, 
we enjoy it more We are not attenuatmg it to an 
aspect, or inobservant of its individuality, we are,, on 
the contrary, penetrating to the centre of that mdividu- 
ality It is generally not untd the dominant hnes of 
force are clearly perceived that we can group m just pro- 
portions the mmor details which mvistigation presents 
to our notice 

One who stands m the Sistine Chapel at Rome, and 
' looks up to its ceilmg, must in due time become aware 
’"of his own spirit as if it were some over-hurdened cary- 
atid, sustaining the weight of the thought of iftchael 
Angelo The first effort — and it is ifo trivial effort — 
must be to raise oneself to the height of the great argu- 
ment Merely to conceive prophdo, or sibyl, piimiCive 
man or the awful demiurge, as placed before one’s eyes,* 
IS an exercise which demands concentration of self, and 
abandonment of the world, — an exercise which stiains , 
and exhausts the imagination To asci^nd from this to 
a comprehension of the total product, — to feel the stu- 
pendous hfe which anmrates not aldhe each singlu fighre, 
rapt or brooding, but which cncles tifrough them all, 
which plays from each to the other, and forms the one 
* vital soul that lies behmd this mamfold creation — to 
achieve tins is something rarer and more difficult But 
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there is yet a higher ascension possible These vast 
^creations, and much heade these, St Peter’s at Rome, 
the David at Florence, the Slaves of the Louvre, the 
Last Judgment the Moses, the Tombs of the Medici, the 
Poems for Vittona Colonna, — all these are less than 
Michael Angelo These vrere the projections of a single 
mind Th^re is something higher and more Avonderfnl 
than St Peter’s, or the Last Judgment — namely, the 
mind which Sung,thes« creations into the world And 
yet, it is when we make the effort which demands our 
most concentrated and most sustamed energy, — it is 
when we strive to come into presence of the hvmg 
mind of the creator, that the sense of struggle and 
effort IS relieved "We are no longer surrounded by a 
meie world of thoughts and imaginations which, m an 
almost selfish way, we labour to appropriate and 
possess We are m company with a man , and a sense ; 
of ^eal human sympathy and fellowship rises within us ' 
Virtue goes oiit of him We are conscious of his 
’ strength commumcating itself to us We may not over- 
Aaster him, and jiuck out the heart of his mystery, 
yet it IS good to emam m his companionship There 
IS something in this invigorating struggle with a nature 
greater than one’s own which unavoidably puts on in 
one’s imagmaiion, the shape of the Hebrew story of 
* Peni«l We wrestle with an unknown man until the 
birealing of,the dfty We say, Tell me, I pray thee, 
thy name?” dtM he will not tell it But though we 
cannot compel him to reveal his secret, we ivrestle with* 
him still We say, I will not let thee go, except thou 
bless me ” And the blessing is obtained 
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If to lay liold of Micliael Angelo and to stnve with 
him be the most strenuous ^feat achievable by the 
critical imagination in the world of plastic art.lto deal 
with Shakspere rec[uires more endurance, a firmer 
nerve, and a finer cunmng The great' Jdeal artist, a: 
Milton, a Jilichael Angelo, a Dante, betrays liimself in I 
spite of the haughtiest reserve ^ But Shakspere, if an; 
idealist, was also above all else a reabst m art, and lufks i 
almost impregnably behind his work "¥he secrets of I 
nature have not more gift in taciturnity ” And ^et 
some few of the secrets of nature can be wrested from 
her But Shakspere possessed that most bafllmg of 

self-defences — humour Just when w^ have laid hold , 

) 

of him, he eludes us, and we hear only distant ironical 
laughter What is to be done ^ How shall a 
dramatist — a dramatist possessed of humour — be 
cheated of his privacy ? How shall his reserve be over- ] 
mastered ^ How shall we interrogate him ? Is tjiere ] 
any magic word which will compel Ijim to put off 
disguise, and declare himself in his true shape ? | 

If we could watch his VTitmgs (jjosely, and observe 
their growth, the laws of that growth would be 
referable to the nature of the man, and to ^ the 
nature of his environment And we might even be 
able to refer to one and the other pf these tv*o 
factors producing a common resultant, that which is * 
specially due to each Fortunately* the successljiQ af 
Shakspere’s writings (allhoiigh it is probable that 
neither external nor internal evidence will ever suffice 
to* make the clironology certain and precise), is 
* Troilus and Crcssida* Act iv , Scene 2* 
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sufiiciently ascertained to enable us to study the main 
^features of the growth of Shakspeie as an artist and as 
a man We do not now place “A Midsummei Night’s 
Dream” and^The Tempest” side by side as Shak- 
spere’s plays of fairyland We know that a long 
interval of time lies between the two, and that if 
thej resemble one another in superficial or accidental 
circumstances, they must differ to the whole extent of 
th§^ difference between the youthful Shakspere, and 
the matuie, expenenced, fully developed man Much is 
due to the industry of Malone , much to the ingenuity 
and mdustry of recent Shakspere scholars who, m the 
changes which to®k place in the poet’s manner of wntmg 
verse, have found an mdex, trustworthy in the mam, to 
the true chronology of the plays 

It will be well first to stand away from Shakspere, . 
and to view him as one element in a world larger than 
himsiplf. In order that an organism — ^plant or a nim al 
— should exist ftt all, there must be a certain corre- 
spend ence between the organism and its environment 

• • 

* Mr Spedding, inliis article, *‘Wlio wrote Henry Vm?” [Qenilt- 
marCa August 1850) first applied quantitative cnticism of 

verse peculiarities to the study of Shakspere’s writings Mr Cliarles 
Bathurst, in ‘^Bemarks on the Differences of Shakspere’s Versification 
m different Penocls^f his Life ” (London, 1857), called attention to the 
change from brol^en to mtemipted verse which took place as Shaks- 
♦pere advanced in his dramatic career , and observed also the increase 
m the up^ of double-endmgs m his later plays Professor Craik, in his 
“ Englftih of Shr^p 0 re,^^and Professor J K. Ingram, m a lecture upon 
Shakspere publish^^i^ “Afternoon L^tures’’ (Bell and Daldy, 1863), 
agayi called attention to these peculiarities of versification as affording ^ 
evidence for the ascertainment of the chronology of the playa Finally, 
about the same tune m England and m Germany, two mvcstigators— 
K^v F G Fleay and Professor Hertzberg-^began to apply “ quantita 
tive cnticism ” of the charactcnstics of verse to the determination of the 
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If it be found to thnve and flounsh^ we infeY that such 

correspondence is considerable^ Now we know some-, 

thing of the Elizabethan peiiod^ and we know that 

Shakspere was a man who prospered «^,n that period 

In that special environment Shakspere throve * he put 

forth his blossoms and bore fruit An d m the smaller 

mattei of matenal success he 'flourished also Ir^ an 

Elizabethan atmosphere he reached his stature, and 

became not only great and wise, bift famous, rich, and 

happy. Can we discover any significance m these facts ? 

We are told th^ Shakspere “ was not of an age, but for 

all time ” That assertion misleads us , and mdeed in 

the same poem to the memory of his "friend from Avhich 

these words are taken, J^n__^n.son ap ostroph ises his 

great rival as JJ^Soul of the Age” Shakspere was for' 

all time by virtue of certam powers and perceptions, . 

but he also belonged especially to an age, his own age, 

d-he age of Spenser, Ealeigh, Jonson, Bacon, Bmteigh„ 

Hooker, — -a Protestant age, a monarchical age, an agq 

eminently positive and practical A man does not 

attain to the umversal by abandoning the particular, noi 

dates of plays The test on ’which Hertzherg chiefly rehes is the femi- 
nine (double) ending , he gives the percentage of snch endings m seven 
teen plays, and heheves that the percentage indicates their chronolo- 
gical order See the preface to OjTnbehne in the^Jerman Shakespeare 
Society’s edition of Tieck’s and Schlegcl’s tran^ation Mr Fleay’s 
rcsnlts, independently ascertamed, were published subsequently to 
Hertzberg’s See Trans New Sh. Soc., ajjd Marminan^s 
Sept 1874 In 1873 Mr Fnpmall, m founding tb€ New Nnakspere 
Society, — before he was aware that Llr Fleay’s v as in progress, — 

insisted on the importance of metrical tests for determining the chron 
plogy, and gave the proportion of stopt to unstopt lines m three earl^ 
and three late plays The latest contribution to the subject is Profes- 
sor Ingram’s valuable paper read before the New Sh. Soc on ‘the 
“Weak ending” Test 
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to the everlasting by an endeavour to overleap the hrm - 
.tations of time and place The abiding reality exists 
not somewhere apart m the air, but under certain tem- 
porarj'- and log^l forms of thought, feeling, and endeavour 
We come most deeply into communion with the per- 
manent facts and forces of human nature and human 
lif^ by accepting first nf all this fact, — that a definite 
pomt of obseiwatiou and sympathy, not a vague nowhere, 
ha^ been assigned to each of us 

Wbat IS the ethical significance of that hterary 
movement to which Shakspere belonged, and of which 
he was a part — the Elizabethan drama ? The question 
seems at first improper There is peihaps no body of 
litera ture which has less of an exp ress tendency for the 
mtelle ct than the drama of the age of Elizab eth It is 
the outcome of a nch and ' manifold life , it is full of 
a sense of enjoyment, and overflowing with energy , but 
, it 1# for the most part absolutely devoid of a conscious 
.purpose The ^hief play-wright of the movement de- 
clared that the end of playing, " both at the first and 
now, was and is t^ hold as ’twere the mirror up to 
nature ” A mirror has no tendency The questions 
we ask about it are, “ Does this mirror reflect clearly 
and faithfully^’ and “In what direction is it turned ?” 

]; Capacity for pSrceivmg, for enjojung, and for reproducing 
facts, ‘and facts of as great vanety as possible, — this 
was the quAhfication of a c^matist in the days of 
Eljzabeth The facts ivere those of human passion, and 
' human activity He needed not, as each of our poets 
a^ the present time needs, to have a doctrine, or a reve- 
lation, or an interpretation The mere fact was enough , 
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W7thout any theory about the fact , and this fact men 
saw more m its totality, mord in the round, because 
they approached it in the spirit of frank enjoyment It 
was not foi them attenuated into an aspe^^ or relegated 
to a class 

In the Renascence and Reformation period life had 
grown a real thing, — this life en earth fortthree score 
years and ten The terror and sadness of the Middle 
Ages, the abandonment of earthly joy, the wistfuln^s 
and pathos of spiritual desire, and on the other hand, 
the scepticism, irony, and sensuahty under the ban 
were things which, as dominant forms of human life, 
had passed away The highest medisaval spirits were 
those which had felt with most intensity that we are 
strangers and pilgnms here on earth, that we have no 
abiding place among human loves and human sorrows, 
that hfe is of little worth except with reference to in- 
fimte, mvisible antecedents and issues m other wa"lds 
With all his tender affinities to the brcJuherhood of ele- 

c 

mental powers, and of animals. Saint Francis felt allied 
to these as brethren only because tlfcy had ceased to ^e 
iivals for his heart with the supreme lover, Jesus ^ The 
deepest rebgious voice of the Middle Ages couples in a 
single breath the words de imitatwne^ Ghrish and de 
contemptu ommicin vanitatum muiidi It is tlie 
ascetic quester, Galahad, -with vision undimmed by any 
mist of earthly passion, who behold^ the mysticalt'Gra'il 
Angehco paints paradise, and, becausd' the earth can 
‘afford no equal beauty, then paradise again , below the 
gloiy of seraphim and cherubim apiiear the homely 
faces of priest and monk, tiansported into the pellucid 
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and changeless atmosphere of heaven, for these men had 
abandoned earth, and mfiy therefoie inherit perpetual 
blessedness Dante — filled with keen pohtical passion 

as he was — finds his subjects of highest imaginative 
mterest not m the life of Florence, and Pisa, and 
>Verona, but m circles of Hell, and the mount of Purga- 
toiy, and tlje rose of beatified spirits Human love 
ceases to be adequate for the needs of his adult heart, 
the woman who was* dearest to him ceases to he woman, 
and is sublimed into the supernatural wisdom of theology 
While the world was thus given over to Satan, those 
who were lackmg m the spiritual passion, and who could 
not abandon this world, closed a 'bargain with the evil 
One Together with the world and the flesh they 
accepted the devil, as in the legend Faustiis does, and 
as many an one did m fact Our imagmation can 
baldly find a place for Shakspere m any part of the 
Middle Ages Either they would transform him, or he 
would confound jund disorganise them. With his ever 
present sense of truth, his reahzation of fact, and 
espfecially of that grCSlt fact, a moral order of the uni- 
verse, we cannot thmk of Shakspere among the men of | 
pleasure, scepticism, and irony , he could not stay his ' 
energy or his humour with the shallow lubiicities of 
Bodbaccio Neiiher can we picture to ourselves an 
iwcetic Shakspere, suppressing his desire of knowledge, 
transfoJ^ing h^ heai'^y sense of natural enjoyment into 
curiosities of mystic joy, exhaling his strength in sighs 
alter an ‘‘ Urbs beata Jerusalem,” or m tender lawenta-^ 
fcion over the vanity of human love and human grief 
Sut in the Renascence and Reformation period, in- 
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stead of substituting supematuial powers, and persons, 

and events for tbe natural fa6ts of the world, men re- 

€ 

curred to those facts, and found in them inspiration and 
sustenance for heart, and intellect, and conscience Of 
paradise men knew somewhat less than Angehco had 
known, or Dante , but they saw that this earth is good • 
Physical nature was not damnable , the out^ 3 ang regions . 
of the earth were not all tenanted by vampyres^and 
devils Sir John Mandeville brought tiack stories of 
obscure valleys communicating with hell, and haunted 
by homicidal demons , Raleigh brought back the tobacco 
plant and the potato In the college of his new At- 
lantis Bacon erects a statue to the cnventor of sugar 
Dreams of unexplored regions excited the imagmatiou 
of Spaniard and Englishman in the later Renascence , 
but it was of El Dorado they dreamed, with its gold- 
roofed city, and auriferous sands Hardy men went 
forth to estabhsh plantations and possess the earth \ And , 
as these were eager to acquire power <over the physical 
world by extending m the Indies and America the domi- 
nion of civilised man, others were nfo less eagerly engaged 
m endeavouring to extend, by means of scientific dis- 
covery, the dominion of man over all forces and provinces 
of nature The student of science was^ not now a magi- , 
cian, a dealer in the black art, in miraclos of the diab'ohc 
kind , he pleaded in the courts, he held a seat m« parlia- 
ment, he became Lord Chancellor' of England JitVas 
ascertained that heaven was not constructed of a senes 
of spheres movmg over and around the earth, but that 
^the earth was truly fn heaven This is typical of the 
moral discovery of the time Men found that the earth 
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IS m heaven, that God is not above nature, touching it 
only thiough rare preternatural points of contact, — 
rather that He is not far from eveiy one of us, that 
human life is ^cred, and time a fragment of eternity * 

Catholicism had endeavoured to sanctify things secular 
by virtue proceedmg towards them from special ecclesi- 
astical persijns, and places and acts The modern spint, 
of ^hich Protestantism is a part, revealed in the total Me 
of men a deep^^r an^ truer sanctity than can be conferred 
by touches of any wand of ecclesiastical magic The 
burden of the curse was lightened Knowledge was 
good, and men set about mcreasmg the store of know- 
ledge by interrogation of nature, and by research into 
the Me of mankind as preserved m ancient literatures 
Visible pomp was a thmg which the eye might frankly 
enjo)’- , men tried to make life splendid Ealeigh rode 
by the queen in silver armour, the Jesuit Drexehus esti- 
mate the value of the shoes worn by this mimon of the 
English Cleopatra at six thousand six hundred gold 
pieces The essays “ Of Buildmg ” and “ Of Gardens,” 
by Bacon, show ho\#this superb mundane ritualism had 
a charm for his imagmation. Beauty was now confessed 
to be good , not the beauty of paradise which Angehco 
painted, but th^t of Lionardo’s Monna Lisa, and Baf- 

faSle’s Fornarina, and of the daughters of Palma Vecchio 

• 

* See the excellent opening chapters of Shakespeare als Protestant, 
PAtzlrtir, PeycMog, uzitt Dichter,” byPr Ednard Vehse ** Shake 
apeare, der nngSeh^j^, unatudirte Dieter ist der erstc, m welchem 
sich der modeme Geist, der von der Welt weiss, der die gesammte 
Wirkhchkeit zu begreifen sucht, energisch zusotomenfasst. Pieser 
modeme Geiat ist der gerade Gegensatz des mittelalterlichen Geiste^ , 
er^erfoaat die Welt und namentlioh die innere Welt als ein Stuck des 
Himmels, tind das T chon als cinen 1 heil der Ewigkcit ** Vol i , p C2 
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The earth and those excellent creatures, man and woman, 
walking upon it, formed a speclfecle worth a painter’s soul 
One’s country was for the present not the heavenly 
Jerusalem, hut a certam defined portion ^ this habitable 
globe , and patriotism became a virtue, and queen 
worship a piece of religion Conscience was a faithful' 
witness , an actual sense of sin, and an actual need of 
righteousness were individual concerns, belonging to the 
inmost self of each human being, and not to be dfn-lt 

c 

with by ecclesiastical mechanism, by sale of indulgence, 
or dispensation of a Pope Woman was neither a satamcl 
bait to catch the soul of man, nor was she the superna- 
tural object of mediaeval chivalnc devAtion , she was no 
miracle, yet not less nor other than that endlessly mter- 
estmg thmg — woman Love, friendship, mamage, the 

ties of parent and child, jealousy, ambition, hatred, re- 
venge, loyalty, devotion, mercy, — these were not insig-l 
nificant affairs because belonging to a world which asses 
away , human life bemg of importance these, the bless- 
mcrs and curses of human hfe, ivere impoitant also 
Heaven may be very real , we hav^ a good hope thatf'it i 

15 so , meanwhile here is our earth, a substantial, in- ^ 
dubitable fact 

The self-conscious ethics of the Elj_zabethan period 
find an imaginative utterance in Spensei’s “Faene 
Queene ” Spenser’s view of human life is giafe and 
earnest , it is that of a knightly eifoount^ mth ^nffci- 
palities and powers of eviL Yet Spenser is neither 
mediJEval nor essentially Puntan , the design of the 
* Faene Queene” is in harmony mth the general 
Elizabethan movement The problem which the poet 
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sets him self to considei is not that of our great English 
prose allegory, — The Piigrim’s Progress ” — ^how the soul 
of man may escape from earth to heaven Nor is the 
quest of a mystical Grail a central pomt in this epic of 
Arthur The^ general end of Spenser’s poem is “ to 
fashion a gentleman or nohle person in virtuous and 
gentle disciplme” A grand self-cultuie is that about 
which Spenser is concerned , not as with Bunyan the 
es^pe of the* soul, to heaven , not the attainment of 
sup'ernatural grace through a pomt of mystical contact, 
like the vision which was gi anted to the virgm knight 
of the mediaeval allegory Self-culture, the formation 
of a complete character for the uses of earth, and after- 
wards, if need be, for the uses of heaven — this was 
subject sufficient for the twenty-four books designed to 
form the epic of the age of Elizabeth And the means 
of that self-culture are of the active kmd, namely wai- 
fare,jp— warfare not for its own sake, but for the generous 
* accomplishment • of unselfish ends Godlmess, self- 
'mastery, chastity, fraternity, justice, couitesy, constancy 
-•-each of these is #in element m the ideal of human 
character conceived by the poet, not an ascetic, not a 
medimval ideal If we are to give a name to that ideal ^ 
we must call it Magmficence, Great-domg ' Penitential 
diSciphne and ^jeavenly contemplation are recognised by 
*Spenscr as needful to the perfecting of the God ward side 
of» man’s na^re, aaid as preparing him for strenuous 
encounter with «vil , yet it is charactenstic that even 
Heavenly Contemplation m Spenser’s allegoiy cannot 
forget the importance of those wonderful thmgs of eartlf, 
—^London and the Queen 
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Nor IS each of Spenser’s knights (although upon his 
omi strength and skill assisted*, hy divine grace depends 
the issue of his strife), a sohtary knight-errant. The poelf 
IS not without a sense of the corporate life of humanity 
As the virtues are linked one to anoth^ by a golden 
cham, so is each noble nature hound to his feUows 
Arthur is the succourer of all , all are the servants of 

c C 

Glonana Spenser would seem to have longed for some 
new order of lofty, corporate life, a ^latert Bound Table, 
suitable to the Ehzabethan age If it were a dream, 
more fitted for Faery-Land than for England of the six- 
teenth century, we may perhaps pardon Spensei foi behef 
in incalculable possibihties of virtue , ;(br he had known 
Sidney, and the character of Sidney seems forever to 
have hved with him mspirmg him with mextmguishable 
faith in man With national life Spenser owned a 
sympathy which we do not expect to find m the mediaeval 
romances of Arthur, written before England had aci^uired 
an independent national character, ^or in BunyanV 
allegory, which does not concern itself with affairs of 
earthly pohty, and which came into^-existence at a per^pd 
of national depression, a time when the political enemies 
of England were her religious aUies. But in th6 days 
of Elizabeth the nation had sprung up to a conscious- 
ness of new strength and vitahty, and ^ffs pohtical and 
rehgious antagonrsts. Spam and the Papacy^ were 
identical Faery Land with Spenser is indeed ^ no 
dream woild , it lies uf no distant lajiitude His epic 
abounds with contemporary pohtical and religious feel- 
hig The combat with Orgogho, the stopping of 
Duessa, the deatji of Kirkrapine could have been 
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written only hj an Englishman and a Protestant pos- 
sessed by no balf-beartdd hatred towards Spam and 
the Papal power Spenser’s views on Irish pohtics, 
which mterested him so nearly, are to be discovered 
in the Legend of Arthegall with hardly less clearness 
•than in his prose dialogue upon the Present State of 
. Ireland , . 

j’urther, in his matenal life, Spenser appears to have 
ha(^ a sufficient hold ^upon positive faet During the 
sam*e year, m which, for the second time, he became a 
lover, the year durmg which he wooed his Ehzabeth, 
and recorded his despairs and raptures m the Itahan 
love-philosophy o# the Amorett%, the piping and pastoral 
Cohn Clout exhibited suit for three ploughlands, parcek 
of Shanballymore, and was alleged to have “ converted 
a great deal of corn ” elsewhere '' to his proper use ” 
Neither love nor poetry made him insensible to the 
substantial though minor fact of ploughlands of Shan- 

^aUymore With measureless dominion in Faeiy Land 

% 

he yet did not disdam a slice of the forfeited estate of 
thfe Earl of Desmon(? Some powerful hostdity hindered 
his court-preferment, and the grievance finds a place 
in Spenser’s verse * His own matenal hfe he endea- 
voured, not altogether successfully, to render sohd and 
prosperous The mtention of his great poetical acheive- / 
ment Ms one which, while m a high sense rehgious, is at i 
the* sahie timi^ emmdntly positive A complete develop- • 
ment of noble h^unan character for active uses, not a i’ 

f 

cloistered which Spensqr looked upon as | 

most needed Ir a design is in • 

hannony witl| tbq(^p^t50Df^^glai|i^ in the days of i 
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JHIizabetti To be great and to do great things seemed 
better than to enter the Celestial City, and forget the 
City of Destruction , better than to receive m ecstacy 
the vision of a divine mystery, or to be fed with m;Lracu- 
lous food In Spenser these ethics of ^e Elizabethan 
age arrived at a seK-conscious existence P 

Let us, remaimng at the sanje pomt of .view, glance 
now at Bacon and the scientific movement Bacon* and 
Shakspere stand far apart In moml chhract-er and m 
gifts of mteUect and soul we shoidd find fittle 
resemblance between them. While Bacon’s sense of ■ 
the presence of physical law m the universe was for his 
time extraordinarily developed, he seems practically to 
have acted upon the theory that the moral laws of the 
world axe not inexorable, but rather hy tactics and 
dexterity may be cleverly evaded. Their supremacy 
was acknowledged by Shakspere m the minutest as well j 
as m the greatest concerns of human life B^non’sj 
superb intellect was neithei disturbedc nor impelled by 
the promptmgs of his heart Of perfect finendship or 
of perfect love he may, without^ reluctance, be pro- 
nounced. mcapabla Shakspere yielded his whole^ being 
to boundless and measureless devotion ' Bacon’s ethical 
V ntmgs sparkle with a frosty bnlhanqe of fancy, play- 
ing over the worldly maxims which e constituted ‘’his 
wisdom for the conduct of life Shakspeie rea-ches to [ 
the ultimate truths of human life a'hd ch^meter through 
a supreme and indivisible energy of ^ove, imagination, 
and thought ,Slu\J?#p6re belonged to 

"ono great movement <:^htfmanity/»-'’The/ ^vhole endea- 
vour of Bacon in^cieR^vis-*to*attain the fact, and to 
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ascend from particular facts to general He turned 
away •vvath utter dissatisfaction from the speculating va 
^acuo of the middle ages His mtellect demanded 
positive knowledge , be could not feed upon the wind 
From the tradition of philosophy and from authonty he 
.reverted to nature Between faith and reason Bacon 
set a great ^d impassable gulf Theology is somethmg 
too 4iigh for human intellect to discuss Bacon is pro- 
foundly deferential Jx) theology, because, as one cannot 
hel^ suspecting, he was profoundly indifferent about it 
The schoolmen for the service of faith had summoned 
human reason to their aid, and Reason, the ally, had m 
time proved a dangerous antagonist Bacon, in the 
interest of science, dismissed faith to the unexception- 
able province of supernatural truths To him a dogma 
of theology was equally credible whether it possessed an 
appearance of reasonableness or appeared absurd The 
total^orce of intellect he reserved for subjugatmg to the 
•understanding th# world of positive fact 

As the matter with which Bacon’s philosophy con- 
cerns itself IS positi're, so its end is pre-eminently prac- 
tical The knowledge he chiefly valued was that which 
promised to extend the dominion of man over nature, 
and thus to ennch man’s life Hi: conception of human 
welfare was large and magmficent , yet it was wanting 
fn some spiritual elements which had not been lost 
sight of m earlier arai darker times To human welfare, 
thus conceived in * way somewhat materialistic, science is 
to minister And the instruments of science by which it 
attains this end are the purely natural instruments of 
observation, expeiiment, and inference Devotion to 
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the fact, a return from the supernatural to the strictly 
natural and human, with a practical, mundane object — 
these are the characteristics of the Elizabethan move- 
ment in science * 

Let us now turn to the religious movement m Eng- 
land That movement cannot he said to have had, like* 
the Keformation movement m Germany, a central pomt 
of vitahty and sustenance in the agony of an individual 
conscience Nor was it guided like the movement in 
France by a supreme organising power — theological and 
pohtical, capable of large, if somewhat too logically 
ngid, ideal conceptions The dogma of Anglicanism is 
not like Calvmistic dogma, the expression and develop- 
ment of an idea , it becomes intelhgible only through 
recollection of a series of historical events, — the balance 
of parties, compromises with this side and with that, 
the exigencies of times and seasons But if England 
had neither a Luther nor a Calvin, she had Cranmi^r and 
Hooker The rehgious revolution df France in the 
sixteenth century, like the pohtical revolution of 
1789, though it sent a strong yfoNe. of moral feeling 
through Europe, failed to sustain itself Its ijncom- 
promising ideality kept it too much out of relation 
Avith the vital, concrete, and ever-i^tenng facts of 
human society The English reformation on the other 
hand, if less presentable in logical formula 'to the 
intellect, was, like English political fr^dom aS cbm- 

* O 

* Mr Spedding’fi estimate of Bacon difTcra much from that given 
above ; and Islx Spcdding has the best nght of nn> Jmng person to 
?pcali of Bacon One must, ho’tvever, remain faithful to one's ovai 
impression of facts, cacn when that impression is founded on pai^ml 
fyet not vhollv insufficient) knoivlcdgo. 
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pared ■mth French liberty, equality, and tratemitj', 
TOUch more of a practical success 

Cosmopolitan the English Reformation was not , it 
was a growth of the soil, and cannot he transplanted , 
this IS its note of inferionty, and equally its characteristic 
excellence By comhmed firmness and easmess ot tem- 
per^ by con colons and compromises, by unweanahle good 
sense, a reformed church was brought into existence, — a 
manufacture rather than a creation, — ^in which the aver- 
age man might find average piety, average rationahty, 
and an average amount of soothmg appeal to the senses, 
while rarer spinte could frame out of the moderation 
of the Anglican ritual and Anglican devotional temper, 
a refined type of piety, free from extravagance, dehcate 
and pure, offendmg hke the cathedrals of England 
neither by ngidity on the one hand, not by flamboyant 
fervours on the other, the type of piety realized in a 
• distinguished decree by George Herbert, by Ken, by 
•Kehle In his Ecclesiastical Sonnets Wordsworth 
sgeaks of the ntual^and hturgy of the Chuich of Eng- 
land as affordmg material and scope for “ the intensities 
of h(^e and fear,” and for ‘'passionate exercise of lofty 
thoughts ” In the preface to “ The Christian Tear ” 
thn moderation,* the soothing mfluence of the devotional 
•services of the church are noticed Wordsworth, even 
wlien^the flood of^spintual hght and strength which 
encompassed Ins ^youth and early manhood had ebbed, 
remamed Wordsworth stdl , and from beyond the little 
neatly-ordered enclosure of Anghcanism voices still came 
to him of mountain wmds and of “mighty waters 
lolling evermore” Kehle, who was bom and ^bred is» 
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the Anghcan paddock, understood its limitations better, 
and wiote the true poetry of his commumon — a poetry 
free from all nsk of hemg over poetical Dante is the 
poet of Cathohcism , Mdton is the poet of Puritanism , 
the poet of Anglicanism is Keble 

Much m the ecclesiastical history of our country was 
due to Cranmer Had that unworthy right hand ofr his 
been less sensitive or less phable, the Church of England 
might have been a more heroic witness for truth (some- 
times a noble failure serves the world as faithfrilly as 
does a distmguished success), but it could hardly have 
become a national mstitution with ropts which ramify 
through every layer of society And Hooker, — ^m what 
hes the special greatness of Hooker ? Is not his special 
quahty a majestic common sense “If we are to fix 
on any fundamental position,” writes the Dean of St 
Paul’s, “as the key of Hooker’s method of arguing, I 
should look for it in his doctnne, fo pertmaciously ' 
urged, and always implied, of the concurrence and co-' 
operation, each m its due place, ok all possible meaos 
of knowledge for man’s direction ” Puritanism appealed 
against reason to the letter of Scripture, and sacrificed 
fact to theory The Benascence philosophers appealed 
from authority to human reason alone ^Hooker, whde 
assigning the ultimate, judicial position to reasop, will' 
not deny its place to either Scnpture or to the CiuBch, 
or to tradition He is a'u embodiment- of the ecclesias- 
tical wisdom of England ‘\\TiiIe providing the Church, 
as the Dean of St Paul’s has said, with a broad, 

f 

* I am not sure ’^vhetber jMr ilattbew Aniold bas not applied tins 
•xprcBsian “ majestic common sense ” to IToolvcr 
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intelligible theory. Hooker saves this theory from 
♦igidity, and meiely ideal constructiveness, by rooting it 
m his nch feeling for the concrete fact. Characteristic- 
aiiy Hnglish the "work of Hooker will always remam by 
^ its lying close to reabty, by its practical tendency, by 
its moderation, by its large good-sense More massive 
Hogker’s spirituality Ifecomes, because it includes a 
noble lealizatipn of positive fact 

filow the same soil that produced Bacon and Hooker’ 
produced Sbakspere , the same environment fostered the : 
growth of all three Can we discover anything posses‘!ed 
m common by the scientific movement, the ecclesiastical 
movement, and t!ie drama of the period ? That which I 
appears to be common to all is a 9 ichfeelvng for po^hve, 3 
GOTuyrete fact The facts with which the drama concerns | 
itself are those of human character in i ts hving play And 
assuredly, whatevei be its imperfection, its crudeness, its 
« extiftvagance, no other body of hterature has amassed in| 

• equal fulness an3 equal variety a store of concrete facts ^ 
concerning human ^aracter and human life , assuredly ^ 
not the drama of .(Eschylus and Sophocles, not the drama 
of Calderon and Lope de Vega, not the drama of 
Corneille and Eacine These give us views of human 
fife, and select f)oitions of it for artistic handhng The! 

* Elizabethan di^ma gives us the stuff of hfe itself, ther 

cog^rse^ with the fii^e, the mean with the heroic, the | 
humoious anS grotesque with Jhe tragic and the tembla | 
The personages of the drama — if we except those of 
Marlowe — “are not symbols of any absolute or ideal 
type The human being is not defined by its most 

piominent faculty, nor life by its most potent manifesta-^ 
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tion The beings themselves, life itself, are brought 
before us on the scene, and that inth a reahty^ 
truth, and perfection the highest ever attained by 
mam”" 

Poetry m this Elizabethan period is put upon a 
purely human basis No fate broods over the actions 
of men, and the history of families , the oifly fatali^ is 
the fatahty of character f Luck, an outstanding 
element, helpmg to determine the Ifves of mortals, jmd 
not reducible to known law, luck good and bad, Shak- 
spere readily admits , but luck is stnctly a thmg in the 
course of nature The divmity which shapes our ends 
works efficiently, but secretly Men’s fives in the drama 
of Shakspere are not disorgamsed and denaturahsed by 
irruptions of the miraculous The one standing miracle 
is the world itself That power and virtue which can 
achieve wonders, which can do higher things than all 
feats of grotesque magic recorded in the LegenVl, is^ 
simply a noble or beautiful soul of man or womam If,/ 
we recognise in a moral order of the world a dmne 
presence, then the divine presence is never absent from ! 
the Shakspenan world. For such sacred thauraapiurgy 


* Joseph Mazzmi , Cnfcical and Literary Wnti^gs, vol v , pp 133, 
34 On what follows Jlazzini -smtes — “ In ShakEp(S e, and this is a real 
progress (as compared with .dSschylus), liberty does exist The act of*^ 
a smgle day, or it may he of an hour, has throign an entire hfe ngdosJ.he 
dominion of necessity, but m that day or hour the ncin was free, and 
arbiter of his own future.” — ^p l35 « 

+ Shakespeare stellte zuerst seme StUcke auf gams rem raenschhehen 
Boden Wic oinos Mcnschen GemUtli ist, so ist aucb scin Schicksal 

*■ Alles, was ausserlich geschieht, ist bei Shakespeare durch ein 
Inneres bedingt E Veuse, SliaJ apeare ah Protestant, Lc , vol , 

< 
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as that of Calderon’s Autos we shall in vam seek in the 
drama of England 

A vigorous^ mundane vitality — this constitutes the 
basis of the Elizabethan drama Vigour reveals on the i 
one hand the tragedy of life Love and hatred, joy and ‘ 
sorrow, life and death being very real to a vigorous 
nat^jre, tragedy becomes possible To one who exists j 
iJangmdly fion^ day to day, neither can the cross and] 
pasSjon of any human heart be inteUigible, nor the j 
solemn intensities of joy, the glorious resurrection and j 
ascension of a life and soul The heait must be all ' 
alive and sensitive before the imagmation can conceive, 1 
vuth sivift assurance, and no hesitation or error, ex- ’ 
tremes of rapture and of pain The stupendous mass of f 
Lear’s agony, and the spasms of anguish whicli make ' 
Othello writhe m body as in mind, fell within the com- 1 
: same imagination that included at the other ; 
the trembhng expectation of Troilus, before - 
•the entrance of Oressida,i* — into which the dramatist ^ 

* It IS remarkable that tbe peculiar ment of Calderon recogmaed b’v 
Sliellev in his Defence of Poetry, — a ment Tvliich Shelley cannot attn 
bute to the Elizabethan dramatists, — should be his endeavour to con 
Dcct art with rebgion 

t Trmlus — J am^ddy , expectation whirls me round 
The imaginary relish is so SMcet 
Thaf it enchants my sense , what will it be, 

"UTien that the watery palate tastes mdeed 
Love’s thrive repur^d nectar ? Death, I fear me, 

Siftioning destruction, oi^some joy too hne, 

Too fiuBtle potent, tuned too sharp m bv> eetneas, 

For the capacity of my ruder powers 
I fear it much and I do fear besides, 

That I shall lose distmction m my jovs , 

As doth a battle, when they charge on heans 
The enemy flymg — Act in Scene 2 


pass of th 
•extrSmty 
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enters so profoundly, while at the same time he holds him- 
self ironically aloof, — the fulness of satisfied need lyheE 

o n « w * w Ill II I ' ll I II >11 1—1 

rosihumus embraces Imogen, — 

i ’ Hang there like fruit, my soul, 

' TiH the tree die ’ 

and the rapture (almost trauscendmg the hounds of con- 
sciousness) of Pericles upon the Recovery of *his long-lost ' 
Manna — 

0 Helicanus, stnke me, honor’d sir , 

Give me a gash, put me to present pain , 

Lest this great sea of ]oys nishmg upon mo 
O’eibear the shores of my mortahty. 

And drown me with their sweetness 

On the other hand this same vigour enables men to 

lerceive and enjoy the comedy of bfe , for vigour enjoys 

folly, when it laughs, like Shakspere’s Yalentine, “it 

laughs hke a cock ” One who is thoroughly in earnest 

IS not afraid to laugh , he knows that he may safely have 

his laugh out, and that it will not disturb the sohcitrela-, ‘ 

tions of things It is only when we are half m earnest 

that we chensh our seriousness, and tremble lest the 

l a 

dignity of our griefs or joys should be impaired And 
accordmgly when great tragedies can he written goyous 
comedies can be wntten also But when life grows base 
or trivial, when great tragedy ceases (aS m tlie penod of 
the Eestoration), when false heroics, add showy sentif 
mentahty take the place of tragip passion, the^the 
laughter of men become? brutal and joyleis, — ^the crack- 
ling of thorns under a pot 

^ This vigorous vitahty which underlies the Elizabethan j 
drama is essentially mundane To it all that is upon ’ 
this earth is real , and it does not concern itself greatly ‘ 
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about the reality of other tbings Of heaven or hell it 
htis no power to sing It finds such and such facts here 
and now, and does not invent or discov(3r supernatural 
causes to explain the facts It pursues man to the 
jnoment of death, but it pursues him no farther If it 
confesses " the burden of the mystery ” of human life it 
does«iot attempt to hghfen that burden by any “ Thus 
saith the Lord,* which cannot be verified or attested by 
ackud. experience it contams a divmo element, the 
divine IS to be looked for in the human, not apart from 
the hamm It knewa. eternity only through time which 
IS a part of eterni^ * 

Without an ethical tendency, then, the Mizabeth^ ■ 
drama yet produces an ethical effect 'A faithfulj 
presentation of the facts of the world does not leave us' ' 

* The following passage adds to what has been ntten above, and 
illustrates it ‘‘lie feeling which we commonly call pathos seems, j 

• when mxe analyses it, to arise out of a perception of grand incongmities ^ 
i^minJg a place in ^e class of our ideas corresponding to that in 

* j another in which the sense of the ludicrous is placed hy Locke And 

this pathos was attamed by medimval asceticism through its habit of 
diwtriing mto insignificanip the earthly life and its belongings, and set- 
ting the meanness and wretchedness which it attnbiited to it, m con- 
trast teethe far-off vision of glory and greatness Another sort 

1 of pathos — ^the Pagan — results from a full realising of the joy 

and the beauty of the earth, and the nobleness of mcii^s hves on it, and 
from seeing a grand# in explicableness m the mcongfnity between the 
bnghtnesa of these jmd the darkness 'vi hich hes at either end of them — 
Ahe infinite contradiction between actnal greatness und the apparent 
nothmgness of its whence and whither — ^the mystery of strong and 
beaimfiil impulses findiif^ no adequate outcome nOW, nor promise of 
ever finding it hereafter — ^human passioji kindling mto light and glow, 
only to bum itself ou? into ashes — the struggle kept up by the wall of 
successive generations against Pate, ever beginning and ever endmg 
m defeat, to recommence as vamly as before — the never answered. 
Why ? uttered unceasingly m mynad tones from out all human life* 
The poetry of the Greeks gained from the contemplation of these thmgs 
a pathos which, however gladly a Christian poet may forego ^ch gan» • 
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indifferent to good and evil, but rather rouses within us, 
more than all roaxmis and all preaching can, an inea- 
tmguishable loyalty to good It is any falsifying of 
those facts, whether the falsification he that of the 
sensualist or of the purist, whethei it he a he told to 
seduce us to vice, or to bribe us to virtue, — it is this 
which may possibly lead us* aside from directoess, 
sunphcity, and uprightness of action ^ Is the Eliza- 
bethan drama rehgious ! No, if religion be somethmg 
which stands over and above human hfe, luring it away 
from earth no, if the highest acts of religion be an 
access to the Divine presence through^special ecclesiasti- 
cal ntes, and places, and persons Tes, if ^tEe^acte~of 
the world be themselves sacred, — ^parts of a divme 

for Lis art, was m its sadness inexpressibly beantifuL The Hiad had a 
deep under-carrent of it e’v en in the midst of all its healthy childlike; 
objectivity, and it was er present amongst the great tragedian's intro-; 
Epecti\e analysings of humanity High art of later times has,|for the 
most part, retained this Pagan beauty Though there is no reiaon t« 
think that there was any Paganism m Shakspere's creed, yet we cannqt 
help feeling that, whether the cause is to be sought m his indiiidual 
genius, or in Renaissance influences, the spif t of his art is in manj^re 
spects Pagaru In his great tragedies he traces the workings of noble 
or lovely human characters on to the point — and no further— where 
they disappear into the darkness of death, and ends inth a look lad, 
ne\er on towards anything beyond Eis sternly truthful realism vnW 
not, of course, allow him to attempt a shallow poe^ cal justice, and mete 
out to each of his men and women the portion of earthly good w hich 
might seem their due , and his artistic instmcts — jiositne rather tha/i 
speculative — ^prefer the majesty and infinite sadness of unexplS^pedness 
to any attempt to look on towards a future eolation of hard in 

tmman fates' —E D West (ii^ the first of two artifles on Browning 
as a Preacher " The Dark Blue Magazine, October and Ko\ ember, 
IS71) This passage maj bo borne in mind to iUastrate the view 
jaken of the great tragedies of Shakspere m a subsequent chapter of 
this volume See also on the agnosticism of Shakspere — Mr Ruskin's 
lecture, *^The Mystery o! Life and its Arts" in Afternoon Lectures 
«(Dnblin M^Gee, ISGO)^ pp 110 111 
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order of things, and intei’penetrated by that Supreme 
Eeality, apprehended yet unknowable, of which the 
worlds of matter and of mind are a manifestation >> 

To many, at the piesent time, the sanity and the 
strength of Shakspere would assuredly be an influence 
that might well be called rehg ious The Elizabethan 
.drama is thgioughly free from lassitude, and from that 
lethargy of heart, which most of us have felt at one time 
or apother Those whose lot faUs m a period of doubt and 
spiritual alteiation, between the ebb and the flow, m the 
welter and wash of the waves, are, — ^because they lack 
the joyous energy of a faith — ^peculiarly subject to this 
mood of barren lethargy And it is not alone in the 
mystic, spiritual life of the soul that we may suSer fiom 
coldness or andiiy There are seasons when a sterile 
w orld-wearmess is mduced by the superficial barienness 
of life The persons we know seem to shrivel up and 
> become wizened and grotesque The places we have 
lovecf transform themselves into ugly httle prisons The 
ideals for which we hved appear absurd patterns, 
inSignificant arabesques, devoid of idea and of beauty 
Our ojvn heart is a most impertment and unprofitable 
handful of dust It is well if some supreme joy or 
sorrow which hps overtaken us save us from possible 
recurrence of .this mood of weaiy cynicism But 
Rui^j(gr means at times have served The tear shed 
over a? tale qf Mafinontel by one who recorded his 
malady and his recovery, has occasioned certain snules 
on critical bps * A true physician of the soul discerns 
that such a tear is not despicable, but significant as the 
* J S Mill's Autobiography, pp 140'41 
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f beads of perspiration wbicb tell that the crisis of a fever 
1 IS favourably passed To this mood of banen ivorld- 
f weariness the Elizabethan drama comes with no dire^ 
I teaching, but with the vision of life Even though 
death end all, these things at least are — heauty and 
force, punty, sm, and love, and anguish and joy. These 
j thmgs are, and therefoie life^ cannot be, a httle idle, 
whirl of dust We are shown the strong naan tathn in 
the toils, the sinner sinking farthfr and farther away 
from hgbt and reality and the substantial life of tlimgs 
into the dubious and the dusk, the pure heart all vital, 
and confident, and joyous; we are shown the glad, 
vicarious saciifice of soul for soul, the* malign activity of 
evil, the vindication of nght by the tnie justiciary , we 
are shown the good common thmgs of the world, and 
the good things that are rare , the love of parents and 
children, the comradeship of young men, the exquisite 
vivacity, courage, and high-spinted intellect of ruoble 
mrlhood, the devotion of man andt woman to man 
and woman The vision of hfe nses before us , and 
we know that the vision represefts a reahty Thbse 
things, then, bemg actual, how poor and shadow a 
trick of the heart is cynicism > 

Two views of the character of Sha^^ere have been 
* offered for our acceptance , we are expected to make a 
choice between the two Accordmg to one o£ these 
views Shakspere stands before *cis a ^cheerfid, self- 
possessed, and prudent ihan, who conducted his hfe inth 
sound worldly judgmen'c, and he urote plays, about 
iv'hich he did not greatly caxe , acquired property, about 
which he cared much , retired to Stratford, and attaining 
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tte end of his ambition, became a -wealthy and respect- 
able burgess of his native town, bore the arms of a 
gentleman, married his two daughters -with prudence, 
and died ivith the happy consciousness of having gamed 
a creditable and substantial position in the woild The 
• other -view of Shakspere’s character has been recently 
_ presented bj^ M Tame vjth his unflagging bnlhancy and 
enef^ According to this second conception Shakspere 
was^ a man of*alm(^t superhuman passions, extreme in 
joy and pam, impetuous m his transports, disorderly m 
his conduct, heedless of conscience, but sensitive to 
every touch of pleasure, a man of inordinate, extrava- 
gant genius • 

It IS impossible to accept either of these repre- 
sentations of Shakspere as a complete statement 
of the fact. Certain it is, however, that a portion of, 
truth IS contamed m the first of these two Shakspere 
theoiges There can be no doubt that Shakspere con- 
“sidered it worth*his while to be prudent, industnous, 
and economical He would appear to have had a very 
sufficient s6nse of life, and in particular of his cwn life, 
as real, and of this earth as a possession. He had seen 
his father s inkin g deeper and deeper mto pecumaiy 
embarrassment, ^and dropping away from the good 
position which ,he had held amongst his feUow towns- 
^nen. ^Shakspere had mamed at eighteen years of 
age‘fj»e was ^at th# age of twenty-one the father of a 
son, and of two daughters , a feckless, improvident life 
became more than ever undesirable He took the means 
which gave him the best chance of attammg worldlj^ 
piospentv.* he made himself useful in every possible 
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way to his dramatic company While others, Greene, 
and Peele, and Marlowe, had squandered their strength 
m the turbulent life of London, Shakspere husbanded 
his strength The theatrical life did not hung satisfac- 
tion to him , he felt that his moral being suffered loss 
while he spent himself upon the miscellaneous activities' 
forced upon him by his positiop and profesfuon , he was . 
made for a higher, purer Me of more contmuous progress 
towards all that is excellent, and h^ felt pajnfully Jthat 
his nature was being subdued to what it worked m, as 
the dyer’s hand receives its stam ^ Nevertheless he did 
not, m the fashion of idealists, hastily abandon the Me 
which seemed to entail a certam cpmtual loss, he 
recognised the reality of external, objective duties and 
claims, duties to his father, to his family, to bis oivn 
future self , he accepted the logic of facts , he compelled 
the lower and provisional Me of player and playwiight to 
become the servant of his highei Me, as far as cutcum- c 
stances permitted , and he carefully airi steadily apphed 
himself to effectmg his dehverance from that provisional 
Me at the earhest suitable penod < but not before that 
period had arrived And aftei wards when Shajispere 
had become a prosperous country gentleman, he did not 
endeavour to cut himself loose from hjs past hfe which 
had served him, and the associates wh9 had been his 
friends and helpers , the Stratford gentlemai^i who 
might write himself Armigero “fei any^bill, wamnt, 
quittance, or obligation,*- was not so <f'namoured of this 
distinction as to be ashamed of the days when he lived 
by public means , he remembers in liis will among the 

* Sonnets, cxi 
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rural esquires and gentry, “ My Fellowes, John 
Hemynges, Hichard Burbage, and Henry CundelL'' 

Thus all through his Me ive observe in Shakspere a 
sufficient recognition of external fact, external claims, 
and obhgations Hence -worldly prosperiiy could not be 
a matter which would ever seem imimportant to Shak- 
§pere In l(i04<, when h,e was a wealthy man, Wilham 
Shak^ere brought an action agamst Philip Rogers, in 
the Court of Stih,tford, for £1, 15s lOd , bemg the pnce 
of malt sold and delivered -to hun at different tunes 
The mcident is characteristic Shakspere evidently 
could estimate the precise value for this temporal Me 
(though possibly net for eternity), of £1 l6s lOd , and 
m addition to this he bore dovm. with uMaltering insist- 
► ance on the positive fact that the right place out of all 
the umverse for the said £1, 15s lOd to occupy, lay in 
the pocket of Wilham Shakspere. 

^ Practical, positive, and ahve to matenal mterests, 
Shaks^iere unquestionably was But there is another 
siSe to his character About the same time that he . 
brought his action agSnst Phihp Rogers for the pnce of 
malt, the poet was engaged upon his “ Othello ” and his 
"Lear” Is it conceivable that Shakspere thought 
more of his pounds than of his plays ^ Strougly as he 
felt the fact abcyit the httle sum of money which he 
so'hght recover, is it not beyond possibility of doubt 
that his iThole nature ^as immeasurably more kmdled, 
aroused, and swayevi by the -vision of Lear upon the ' 
heath, of Othello taken m the snake-like folds of lago’s 
cunning, and by the inscrutable mysteries respectmg 
human Me which these suggested * It is highly impor- 

c 
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tant to fix our attention on ■what is positive, practical, 
and finite m Sliakspere’s art, as ■well as in Shafispere’s 
life But if the poet was of Ins oivn age, lie was also 
“ for all time ” He does not merely endeavour to 
compass and comprehend the knowahle , he broods mth 
a passionate mtensity over that which cannot he knowif 
And agam, he not only studies self-control , he could 
depict, and we cannot doubt that he knew by personal 
experience absolute abandonment and self-sun§nder 
The i nfin ite of meditation, the mfinite of passion, both 
these lay ■within the range of Shakspere’s experience 
and Shakspere s art He does not, indeed, come forward 
with explanations of the mysteries oBexistence , perhaps 
because he felt more than other men their mystenous- 
ness Many of us seem to thmk it the all-essential 
thmg to be provided with answers to the difficult 
questions which the world propounds, no matter how 
little the ansivers be to these great questions Shtkspera; 
seems to have considered it more ifiiportant to put tbaj 
questions greatly, to feel the supreme problems ' 

Thus Shakspere, like nature aid like the ■vision of* hu- 
man life itself, if he does not furmsh us with a ^octane, 
has the power to free, arouse, dilate Again and again 
we fall back mto our httle creed or our ^ttle theory. Sbak- 
spere dehvers us , under his influencecve come anew mto 
' the presence of stupendous mysteries, and, i\s^d of 
our httle piece of comfort, and sfPpport, ^lud coCtemment, 
we receive the gift of solemn ac^, and bow the head i 
Nn reverential silence. These questions are not stated j 
by Shakspere as intellectual problems He states them 
pregnantly, for the emotions and for the imagination 
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And it IS bj virtue of his veiy knowledge that he comes 
face to face with the mystery of the unknown. Because 
he had sent down his plummet farther mto the depths 
than other men, he knew better than others how fathom- 
less for human thought those depths remain '^Un 
gdme,’’ Vmtor^Hugo has said, “ est un promontoire dans 
i’lnfini ” [This promontory which we name Shakspere 
stretcliing out long and sharp has before it measureless 
sea ^nd the mass of*threatemng cloud; behmd it the 
habita\)le globe, illuminated, and alive with moving 
figures of man and woman 

Our conclusion, therefore, is that Shakspere lived and 
moved in two worMs — one hmited, practical, positive , 
the other a world opemng mto two mfimtes, an mfimte 
of thought, and an infinite of passion He did not 
suppress either life to the advantage of the other , but 
he adjusted them, and by stem and persistent resolution 
jield them m the necessary adjustment In the year 
.1^02 Shakspere bdught for the sum of three hundred 
and twenty pounds, one hundred and seven acres of 
araHe land m the pansh of Old Stratford It was in 
the samp year (if the chronology of Delius be accepted 
as correct) that Shakspere, m the person of his Hamlet, 
musmg on a skuJj, was tracmg out the relations of a 
buyer of land to the soil m a somewhat smgular fashion 
“ "Jhis h^ow might be m’s time a great buyer of land, 
with his slhtutes^ his r^ogmzance^ his fines, his double 
vouchers, his recoveries , is this the fine of his fines, and 
the recovery of his recoveries, to have his fine pate full 
of fine dirt^” The courtier Osnc, who has "much 
land and fertile,” is described by the Pnnce (who could 
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be contented m a nut shell, but that he has bad dreams) 
as “ spacious in the possession of dirt.” Yet this dirt 
Shakspere used to serve his needs 

• How shall a man hve sanely in presence of the .small 
daily facts of hfe (which are also not small but great), and 
in presence of the vast mystery of death ? How shall he 
proportion his mterestsbetween the bright iHummated spot 
of the known, and the dim, environmg unknown*which 
possesses such strong attraction for *the soul ? Hoi^ shall 
he restram and attach his desires to the httle objects 
which claim each its definite share of the heart, while 
the heart longs to abandon itself to some one thmg with 
measureless devotion ? Shakspere’s littamment of sanity 
and self-control was not that of a day or of a year, it 
was the attainment of his life Now he was tempted by 
his speculative intellect and imagination to lose all clear 
perception of his hmited and finite life , and agam he 
was tempted to resign the conduct of his bemg *by th« 
promptings of a passionate heart ♦He is inexorable^ m 
his plays to all rebels against the fact ; because he 
was conscious ot the strongest * temptation to betome 
himself a rebel He cannot forgive an idealist^ because 
in spite of his practical and positive nature he was 
(let the Sonnets witness) an ideq)ist himself His 
senes of dramatic wntings is one I«ng study of self- 
control 

I, And Shakspere, we have good^eason^to betteve, did at 
last attain to the serene self-possessitfn which he had sought 
with such persistent eflfort He feared that he might 
become (in spite of Mercutio’s jests) a Borneo ; he feared 
that he might falter from his strong self-maintenance 
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into a Hamlet , he suffered grievous wrong and he 
resolved that he would not be a Timom He ended by 
becoming Duke Prospero Admired Miranda — truly 
“ a thread of his own life " — he made over to the young 
gallant Ferdmand — (and yet was there not a touch of 
sadness in resigmng to a somewhat shallow-souled 
Fletcher the art he loved.?) He broke his magic staff, 
he drbwned his book deeper than ever plummet sounded , 
he went back, serenely lookmg down upon all of human 
life, yet refiismg his share m none of it, to his Dukedom 
at Stratford resolved to do Duke’s work, such as it is, 
well , yet Prospero must forever have remained some- 
what apart and distinguished from other Dukes, and 
Warwickshire magmficoes, by virtue of the enchanted 
island, and the marvellous years of mageship 

It has been asked whether Sbakspere was a Protestant 
01 a Cathohc, and he has been proved to belong to each 
a,commimion to the satisfaction of contendmg theological 
. zealott Shakspe^e’s poetry, restmg upon a purely 
human basis, is not a rendenng into art oi the dogmas of 
either Cathohcism or Protestantism Shakspere himself, 
a great artistic nature, framed for manifold joy and pain, 
may, like other artists, have had no faculty for the 
attainment of ce:^tude upon extra-mundane and super- 
human matters,, of concrete moral facts he had the 1 
clharest a perception, but we do not find that he was 5 
mterestedy at least as* an artist, m truths or alleged i 
truths which transcend the hnuts of human expenenca 
That the world suggests inquiries which cannot be 
answered, — that mystenes confront and baffle us, — 
that around our knowledge hes ignorance, around our 
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darkness^ this to Shakspere soenied a fact con- 
tainmg within it a profound significance, which might 
almost he named religious But studiously as Shakspere 
abstams from embodying theological dogma in his art, 
and tolerant as his spirit is, it is certain that the spirit 
of Protestantism, — of Protestantism considered as portion 
of a great movement of hpmamty, — fanimates and 
breathes through his writings Unless he had * stood 
in antagomsm to his time, it could not be otherwise 
Shakspere’s creed is not a senes of abstract statements 
of truth, but a body of concrete impulses, tendencies, 
and habits The spirit of his faith is not to be ascer- 
tained by brmgmg together httle sentences from the 
utterances of this one of his dn amatis ^personcB and of 
that By such a method he might be proved (as Birch 
tned to prove Shakspere), an atheist The faith by 
which Shakspere lived, is rather to be discovered by 
notmg the total issue and resultant of his art towards, 
the fostenng and sustenance of a cerinm type of tuman 
character It may be asserted, without hesitation, that 
the Protestant type of characte!, and the Prote^jant 
pohty m state and nation, is that vhich has received 
impulse and vigour from the mmd of the greatest of 
I English poets Energy, devotion to the fact, self- 
^ government, tolerance, a disbelief m ,mmute apparatus 

*■ “ Inquiry into the Philosophy and Religion of Shakespo^^e,” ISIS 
This IS also too much the method (leadmg? however, to a i*Sry different 
result), of Flathe m the laborious chapter ‘y^ie -^nschauungen Shak- 
Bpeare’a hber sem Selbst, dc which opens the first volume of 
“Shakspcare m Bomcr WirlJichkeit ” On this subject eec Vehso’a 
book already referred to , the last of Krcyssig’s lectures m his Emallcr 
work, “Shakespeare-Pragen,” anJ KUmolm “ Shakespeare btudicn,” 
pp 207-216 (second edition) 
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for the improvement of human character, an mdifference to 
externals m comparison with that which is of the mvisible 
life, and a resolution to judge all things from a purely 
human standpomt, these grow upon us as habits of 
thought and feelmg, as long as Shakspere remams an 
influence with us m the buildmg up of character 
,Such habits, of thoughjb and feehng are those which 
beloflg more especially to the Protestant ideal of man- 
hood * , 

* 

Is * Shakspere a rehgious poet ? An answer has 
been given to this question by Mr "Walter Bagehot, ' 
which contains the essential truth “If this world is^ 
not aU evil, he who has undeistood and painted it best, 
must probably have some good If the underlymg and 
almighty essence of this world be good, then it is likely 
that the writer who most deeply approached to that 
essence -will be himself good. There is a religion of 
weekdays as well as of Sundays, a religion of ‘cakes 
and ^le ’ as well* as of pews and altar cloths This 
^)ngland lay before Shakspere as it lies before us all, 
wiih its green fieldSJ and its long hedgerows, and its 
many trees, and its great towns, and its endless hamlets, 
and its motley society, and its long history, and its bold 

• 

* See on this sul^ect the able reply to Eio by Michael JBemays in 
‘^Jabrbujb derDeutachen Shakespeare Gesellscbaft/* vol i,pp 220 299 
A minute but perhaps significant piece of evidence lias been noticed 
recently b^H von Eriesen^ In Borneo and Juliet, Act vr Scent 1, ‘we 
read, ‘'Or shall ^ con]^ to yon at e'v^ning mass?” No Catholic, 
observes H von ITnesen, could have spoken of evening mass ” 
‘‘Altengland nnd Wilbam Shakspere (1874),” pp 286, 87 Staunton 
had previously noticed the difficulty But see the paper on this passage 
by the late Mr B Simpson, in ‘'Transactions of Ne'«r Shakspere Society^ 
1875 70 ” 
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exploits, and its gathering power , and be saw that they 
were good To bun perhaps moie than to any one else 
has it been given in see that they were a great unity, a 
great rehgious object , that if you could only descend to 
the inner hfe, to tho deep things, to the secret principles 
of its noble vigour, to the essence of character . we' 
might, so far as we are capable of so doing, understandr 
the nature which God has made Let us then think of 
him, not as a teacher of dry dogmais, or "a sayer of Jbiard 
saymgs, hut as 

I “A pnest to -ns all 

^ Of the -wonder and bloom of the world,” — 

a teacher of the hearts of men and wohien ” 

It IS impossible, however, that the sixteenth or the 
seventeenth century should set a limit to the mneteenth 
The voyaging spirit of man cannot remam "withm the 
enclosure of any one age or any smgle mind We need 
to supplement the noble positivism of Shakspertf' -with ' 
an element not easy to d^cnhc or ddnne, hut none the 
less actual, which the present century has demanded 
as essential to its spiritual hfe and well-being, and wh^ch 
its spiritual teachers — Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, 
Newman, Maurice, Carlyle, Browmng, Whitman fa strange 
and apparently motley assemblage !) have supplied and are 
stdl supplying The scientific movement of the present 
century is not more unquesxaonahiy a fact, than!^this is 
a fact fin the meantime to entSi with ^tron^ and un- 
disturbed comprehension into ShakspSre, let us endeavour 
t<? hold ourselves strenuously at the Shakspenan stand- 
♦ Estrmates of some Englishmen and Scotchmen, h} TTaltcr Bagehot, 
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point, and view the universe from thence We shall 
afterwards go our way, as seems best ; bearmg with us 
Shakspere’s gift And Sliakspere has no better gift to 
bestow than the strength and courage to pursue our own 
path, through pain or through joy, with vigour and 
resolution. 



CHAPTER II 


THE GEOWl’H OF SHAKSPERE’s MIND AND ART 

f 

In the preceding chapter a hnef and p'^artial study was 
attempted of Shakspere the man^ and Shakspefe the 
artist, considered as one element m the great mteUectual 
and spiritual movement of the Ehzahethan penod The 
organism, — a dramatic poet, — we endeavoured to view in 
connection with its environment Now we proceed to 
observe, m some few of its stages of progress, the growth 
of that organism Shakspeie in 1590, Shakspere m 
1600, and Shakspere la 1610, was one and the same 
living entity, but the adolescent Shakspere differed^ 
from the adult, and agam from Shakepere m the ^supre- 
macy of his npened manhood, as much as the slender 
stem, graceful and phant, spreading its first leavers to 
the sunshme of May, differs from the movmg expanse of 
greenery, visible a century later, which is hard to com- 
prehend and probe with the eye m its mfinite details, 
multitudinous and yet one, receiving through its sensi- 
tive surfaces the gifts of hght and dew, of noemday and 
of mght, grasping the earth inth inextnoble hving 
knots, not unpossessed of haunts of shadow and secrecy, 
instinct with ample mysterious murmurs, — the tree 
which has a history, and bears m wrmkled bark and 
wrenched bough memorials of time and change, of hard- 
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ship, and drought, and storm. The poet Gray in a , 
well-known passage, invented a piece of beautiful mytho- 
logy, according to which the infant Shakspere is repre- 1 
sented as receiving gifts from the great Dispensatress — ^ 

Par from the sun and summer gale 
In thy green lap was Nature’s darlmg laid, 

"What time, where lucid Avon strayed, 

To him the mighty Mother did unveil 
Her awful face , the dauntless Child 
Stretched forth*hifl httle arms and smiled , 

This pencil take, she said, whose colours clear 
Eichly pamt the vernal year, 

Thme too these golden keys, immortal Boy ' 

This can unlock the gates of J oy. 

Of Horror tlltit, and thrilhng Fears, 

Or ope the sacred fount of sympathetic Tears 

I But the nughty Mother, more studious of the welfare 
I of her charge, in fact gave her gifts only as they could 
be used Those keys she did not entrust to Shakspere 
i»until,^3y manifold espenence, by consolidating of mtel- 
lect, imagmation %.nd passions, and by the growth 01 
seK-control, he had become fitted to confront the 
dr^dful, actual presences of human angiush and of 
human joy 

Everythmg takes up its place more rightly in a spacious « 
world, accurately observed, than in the narrow world of ^ 
the mere idealist* In bare acquisition of observed fact ^ 
Shaksptje marvellously increased from year to year 
He grew^ wi^om adti in knowledge (such an admis- 
sion does not wrong*the divimty of genius), not less but 
more than other men Quite a bttle bbraiy exists, ^ 
lUustratmg the mmute acquaintance of Shakspere with 
this branch of information, and with that "The Legal 

•1 
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Acquirements of Shakspere,” '' Shakspere’s Knowledge 
and Use of the Bible/’ “ Shakspere’s Delineations of 
Insamty,” “ The E-ural Life of Shakspere,” “ Shakspere’s 
Garden,” “The Ornithology of Shakspere,” “The Insects 
mentioned by Shakspere, ’ and such like Conjectural 
enquiry, which attempts to detemune whether Shakspere 
was an attorney’s clerk, or whether he was a soldier, 
whether Shakspere was ever in Italy, or whether He was 
in Germany, or whether he was m Scotland, enquiry 
such as this may lead to no very certam result* with 
respect to the particular matter in question But one 
thing which such special critical studies as these 
establish, is the enormous receptivity of the poet. 
This vast and vaned mass of mformation he assimilated 
and made his own And such store of information came 
to Shakspere only by the way, as an addition to the 
moreGmportant possession of knowledge about human 
/character and human life which forms the proper body, 
' of fact needful for dramatic art j In proportion *^85 an ^ 
animal is of great size, the masses of nutnment which 
he procures are large “The Arctic whale gulps in 
whole shoals of acalephse and molluscs ” 

But it was not alone, or chiefly through mass of acquisi- 
tion that Shakspere became greaa !l^e was not merely 
a centre for the drifting capital of knowledge Eacli 
faculty expanded, and became more energetic, ywhile ‘at 
the same time the structural arfangement of«the man’s 
whole nature became more complex and mvolved. j 
power of thought increased steadily as years went by, ■ 
both m sure grasp of the knnwn, and in broodmg 
intensity of ga^e upon the unknown His emotions^ 
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instead of losing their energy and suhtilty as youth 
deepened into manhood, mstead of becoming dulled and 
crusted over by contact with the world, became (as is 
the case with all the greatest men and women), by 
contact with the world swifter and of more ample 
volume As Shakspere penetrated farther and farther 
into the actual facts of our life, he found m those facts 
more* to rouse and kmdle and sustain the heart, he 
discovered more* awful and mj^stenous darkness, and also 
more intense and loveher light And it is clearly 
ascertamable from his plays and poems, that Shakspere’s 
mix grew with advancing age, beyond measure, calmer, 
and more strong* Each formidable temptation he 
succeeded, before he was done with it, in subdmng, at 
least so far as to preclude a fatal result In the end he 
obtained serene and mdefeasible possession of himself 
He stiU remained indeed baffled before the mystery of 
life aud death , but he had gamed vigour to cope with 
late,* he could ‘^accept all things not understood” 
And durmg these years, while each faculty was aug- 
me*tmg its proper li^, the vital play of one faculty mto 
and through the other, became more swift, subtile, and 
penetrating \ In"^ Shakspere’s earher writmgs, we can 
observe him setting his wit to work, or his fancy to 
work , now he 1^ clever and mtellectual, and again he is 
tender aed enthusiastic But in his later style, imagina- 
tion andv thought, vstsdom, and mirth, and chanty, 
expenence and suivnise play into and through one 
another, un til frequently the sigmficance of a passage 
becomes obscured by its manifold vitality The murmur 
of an embryo thought or teeling already obscurely 
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mingles with the murmurs of the parent life m wh*ich it 
IS enveloped * 

Now, what does extraordinary growth imply It 
implies capacity for obtainmg the matenals of growth , 
in this case matenals for the growth of mtellect, of ima- 
gmation, of the will, of the emotions It means, theref- 
fore, capacity of seemg many facts, of meditatmg, of 
feehng deeply, and of controlling such feehng It im- 
phes the avoidance of mjunes which* mterfere^ with 
growth, escape from enemies which hrmg life to a sudden 
end , and therefore strength, and skill, and prudence in 
deahng with the world It imphes a power m the 
organism of fittmg its movements to meet numerous 
external co-existences and sequences In a word, we 
are brought back once again to Shakspere’s resolute 
fidelity to the fact By virtue of this his life became a 
success, as fax as success is permitted to such a creature 
as man in such a world as the present c c 

It seems much that the needy youth who left bis hative . 

< 

town probably under pressure of poverty, should at the 
age of thirty-three have become p^ossessor of New Place 
at Stratford, and from year to year have added^ to his 
worldly digmty and wealth Such matenal advancement 
argues a power of understanding, and qdaptmg oneself to 
the facts of the matenal world But ^hat was not the 
chief success in the life of Shakspere Wlien W(^ dsworCli 

O ft 

* Seo the valnahlc cnfaciJm of Shahspero^ styl£ as contrasted ^lUi 
Fletcher’s in "A letter on Shakspere’s Anthorslup of ' Tho Two Kohlo 
Kinsmen,’” 1833 (by Mr Spalding), pp 13-18 Tho cnticism apphes 
inth special propnety to Shahspero’s later stjle. 

* + In my answer to this question, I borrow several expressions from 
fterbert Spencer's Biology 
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fcliou^t of “ mighty poets in their misery dead,” when 
in sudden mood of dejection he murmured to himself, 

"We poets m our youth begm m gladness, 

But thereof comes m the end despondency and madness, 

ke thought of Chatterton and of Bums, not of Shak- 
§pere The ejtrly contemporanes of Shakspere — Marlowe 
and Oheene — one of them a man of splendid genius, failed 
as Chatterton failed ,It must have appeared to Shakspere 
(who well enough understood honest frolic) a poor affair,^ 
a flimsy kind of idealism — this reckless knocking of 
a man’s head against the solid laws of the universe ■ 
The protest against fact, against our subjection to law 
made by such men as Marlowe and Greene, was a vulgar 
and superficial protest Shakspere could get no delight 
from the insanity of sowing wild oats His insamty was 
of a far graver and more terrible kmd It assumed two 
jforms'w-the Borneo form and the Hamlet form — abandon- 
^ment^to passion, aliandonment to brooding thought — two 
diseases of youth, each fatal m its own way, two forms of 
theione supreme cnmS m Shakspere’s eyes, want of fide- 
hty to the fact. The noble practical energy of Shakspere 
was tempted to self-betiayal on the one hand by the 
supremacy of blind desire , on the other hand, by the sap- 
ping m of thougly; upon the will and active powers The 
smuggle ^between self-ivill and reason, between " blood ” 
and "judgment,” appears in all his writings to be ever m 
the back-groun(f, a theme leady a^l; any moment, if per- 
mitted, to become promment And Shakspere’s pro-| 
foundest and most sympathetic psychological study — | 
Hamlet — ^represents m detail the other chief temptation S 
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to ^7hlcll he was, it would seem, subjected. In all the 
later plays his eye is mtently fixed upon the deep in- 
soluble questions suggested by human character and 
destiny, fixed with a brooding wistfulness, which yet, we 
perceive, he became, as years went on, more and more 
able to control 

Shakspere’s central self proqounced m favour of sanity 
— favour of seemg thmgs as they are, and slfaping 
life accordingly He bought up dious§s and lands m 
Stratford, and so made a protest superficial, indeed, yet 
real, agamst the Romeo and the Hamlet within him 
But the ideahst withm him made Shakspere at all times 
far other than a mere country magnate or wealthy* 
burgher It remained, after all, nearly the deepest part 
of him — 

Hamlet Is not parcliment made of eheep-skina ? 

Horatio A.y, my lord, and of calf-skins too 

Hamlet Tliey are sheep and calves which seek out assurance in 

that, * * 

< ^ 

And Rrospero declares the end of the whole matter — ^ 

We aiv such stuff ^ 

As dreams are made on, and our httle life 
Is rounded with a sleep ‘ 

Shakspeie’s devotion to matenal mterests was the least 
part of the protest made against his temptation to ex- 
travagance of souk There axe more important facts than 
[those of the matenal life Shakspere cast Ins'- plummet V 
mto the sea of human‘’sorrow, and rrrong, and loss He | 
studied evil He would let none of that dark side of | 
life escape from him He demed none of the bitterness, | 
:the sms, the calamity of the world He looked steadily ’ 
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at Gorflelia strangled in the arms of Lear , and he sum- 
moned up a strenuous foititude, a stoical submission to 
ma^e endurable such a spectacle But at the same time 
he retained his loyaltj to good , over against Edmund 
4nd the monstrous sisters be saw the mvmcible loyalty 
of, a Kcntj the practical gemus of an Edgar in the sei- 
gVice of good, ajid the redeeming ardour of a Cordeba 
iJtescuiftg his soul from all bitterness, he arrived finally 
at a temper strong anc^ self-possessed as that of stoicism, 
yet fred* from the stoical attitude of defiance , a temper 
liberal, gracious, charitable, a tender yet strenuous calm 
The “ Venus and Adonis ” is styled by its author in 
the dedication to the Earl of Southampton, the first 
heir of my mvention ” Gervmus believes that the poem 
4may have been written before the poet left Stratfoid 
Although possibly separated by a considerable mterval 
from its companion poem “The Bape of Lucrece” (1594), 
^he twc^ may be regarded as essentially one in kmd ^ 
Tile speciabty of th^se poems as portions of Shakspere’s 
art has perhaps not been sufficiently observed *!• Each is 
an artistic stud/y , add they foim, as has been just 
observed^ compamon studies — one of female lust and 

*' Mr Pumivall notea in tlie Venns and Adonis the f ol I o'vnng pictures 
from Shakspere*s youtyul life at Stratford, — tlie horse (I 260 318) , the 
hare-hunt (7 763-76^, the overflowing Avon (72), the two silver 
doves (366) , the mJch doe and fawn in some brake in Charlecoto 
PaA: (876 6^ 'tte red morn (453) , the hush of the wind before it rains 
(468) , the m'yiy clouds consulting for foul weather (972) , the night 
owl (531), the lark'^853) The Ltccreccy to adds, ‘‘must have been 
written some time after tht?‘ V'enus/ as its proportion of unstopt lines 
IS 1 m 10 81 (171 such lines to the poem’s I 1855) agamst the ‘ Venus's ’ 
1 m 26 40 (47 run on lines in 1,194) ” Preface by P J Fumivnll to 
Shakespeare Commontanes by Gervmus (ed 1874) 

+ Colenclge touches upon the fact, and it is noted by Lloyd 

D 
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boyish coldness, the other of male lust and wcfmanly 

chastity Coleridge noticed “ the utter aloofioess of the 

poet’s own feehngs from those of which he is at once the 

painter and the analyst , ” but it can hardly be admitted 

that this aloofness of the poet’s own feelings proceeds from 

a dramatic abandonment of self The subjects of thqse 

two poems did not call and choose their ^poet, they did 

not possess him and compel him to render theon into 

art Bather, the poet expressl^f made choice of the 

subjects, and deliberately set himself down before each 

to accomplish an exhaustive study of it 

If the Venus and Adonis sonnets in “The Passionate 

Pdgnm ” be by Shakspere, it would seem that he had 

been trymg various poetical exercises on this theme And 

for a young writer of the Benascence, the subject of Shak-^ 

spere’s earhest poem was a splendid one, — as voluptuous 

and unspintual as that of a classical picture by Titian 

It mcluded two figures containing inexhaustible^ pasture 

for the fleshly eye, and delicacies £nd damties cfor the 

« 

sensuous imagmation of the Benascence, — the enamoured 

Queen of Beauty, and the beautiful, disdamfulc boy 

It afforded occasion for endless exercises and variations 

on the themes, — Beauty, Lust, and Death In holding 

the subject before his imagination Shakspere is perfectly 

cool and collected. He has made choice of the subject, 

and he is mterested m doing his duty by it ift the most 

thorough way a young poet cait, but be reraains umm- 

passioned, — ^intent w'liolly upon getting dovn the right 

colours and hues upon his canvas Observe his dctei- 

mination to put m accurately’ the details of each object , 

to omit nothing Poor V’at, the hare, is descnbed in a 
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dozen slanzas Another series of stanzas describes the 
stallion , all his points are enumerated - — 

Round-hoofd, short-jointed, fetlocks shag and long, 

Broad hreast, full eye, small head and nostril "wide, 

High ci-est, short ears, straight legs and passing strong, 

Thm mane, thick tad, broad buttock, tender hide 

. This passage of poetry, has been admired but is it 
poetry* or a paragraph from an advertisement of a hoise 
sale ? ^ It IS part* of Shakspere’s study of an ammal, and 
he does his work thoroughly In hke manner he does 
not shrink from faithfully putting down each one of the 
amorous provocations and urgencies of Venus The 
complete senes of fiianoeuvres must be detailed 

In “ Lucrece ” the action is delayed and delayed that 
e every minute particular may be descnbed, every mmor in- 
cident recorded In the newness of her suffenng and 
shame Lucrece finds time for an elaborate ti') ode appro- 
ynate to the theme "Night,'’ another to that of "Time," 
pjioth^ to that of “ Opportunity ” Each topic is exhausted 
Then studiously a new mcident is introduced, and its 
significance for the emotions is dramed to the last drop 
in a new tirade We nowhere else discover Shakspere 
so evidently engaged upon his work Afterwards he puts 
a stress upon his ^erses to compel them to contain the 
ludden wealth ofahis thought and imagination Heie 
he*displayj at large such wealth as he possesses , he will 
have nono of it hah'* seen The descriptions and 
declamations are uniliamatic, but they shew us the 
materials laid out m detail from which dramatic poetry 
ongmates Having drawn so carefully from models, the 
time comes when he can trust himself to draw from 
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memory^ and he possesses marvellous freedom of hand, 
because his previous studies have been so laborious. ' ^It 
was the same hand that drew the stallion in Venus and 
Adorns, which afterwaids drew with infallible touch, as 
though they were ahve, the dogs of Tlieseus — 

My hounds are bred out of the Spartau kind 
So fleVdj so sanded, and their heads are h(mg 
With ears that sweep away the monung dew , 

Crook-kneed, and dew-lapped like Thesaahan bulls 
Slow in pursuit , but mat^^d in mouth like bells, 

Each under eaclu A cry more tuneable 
Was never hollaed to, nor cheer’d with horn 
In Crete, m Sparta, nor in Thessaly * 

When these poems were written Shakspere was 

* The comparison of these two passages is from Hazhtt, whose 
unfavourable criticism of Shakspere’s poems expi esses well one side of^ 
the truth ‘^The two poems of Venus and Adonis, and of Tarqum 
and Lucrece, appear to us like a couple of ice-houses They are about 
as hard, as ghttenng, and as cold. The author seems all the time to 
be thmking of his verses, and not of his subject — not of what his 
characters would feel, but of what he shall say , and as it miiat happesa 
m all such cases ho always puts mto their meuths those things wliich 
they would be the lost to think of, and which it shows the grea^wcsi^ 
ingenuity in him to find out The whole is laboured up hill work. 
The poet is perpetually smghng out the difficulties of the art t<kiaake 
an exhibition of his strength and skill m wrestling wth them He is 
making perpetual trials of them as if his mastery over<them wore 
doubted, A beautiful thouglit is sure to be lost m an endless 

commentary upon it There is besides a strange attempt to 

substitute the language of painting for that poetry, to make us eee 
their feelmgs in the faces of the persons ” Characters of Shakspere’s 
Pla^s (ed ISIS), pp 34S 49 Coleridge’s much favoui;ablo 

cnticismwiU he found in Eiographia Literana, vol ii,,S-hap u, (cd, 
1847) The peculiarity of the poems iJtst noticed m tlfc extract from 
Hazhtt IS ingeniously accounted for by Col^ndge The groat instinct 

which impelled the poet to the dnima was secretly working in him, 
prompting him to xiro\ude a substitute for that visual language, 

that con^nt intervention and running comment hy tone, look, and 
gesture, which in his dramatic works he was entitled to expect from th»T 
placers, ^pp IS, 19 
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cautiously feeling his way Large, slow - growing 
natures, gifted with a sense of concrete fact and with 
humour, ordmanly possess no great self-confidence in 
youth An idealist, like Milton, may resolve m early 
manhood that he wiU achieve a great epic poem, and m 
old age may turn into fact the ideas of his youth An 
ideahst, hke ^Marlowe, may begin his career ivith a 
splen(?id youthful audacity, a stupendous “ Tamburlame " 
A mfiu of the kind to which Shakspeie belonged, 
although very resolute, and determined, if possible, to 
succeed, requires the evidence of objective facts to give 
him self-confidence His special virtue hes in a 
peculiarly pregnadt and nch relation with the actual 
world, and such relation commonly estabhshes itself by 

* a gradual process Accordmgly, instead of flinging 
abroad mto the world while stdl a stripling some unpre- 
cedented creation, as Marlowe did, or as Victor Hugo 

^d, aiSd securing thereby the position of a leader of an 

• insurgent school, Shakspere began, if not timidly, at 

least cautiously and tentatively He undertakes work 
of Uny and every description, and tnes and tests him- 
self upon aU He is therefore a valued person in his 
theatrical company, ready to turn his hand to anything 
helpful, a Jack aU trades, a “ Johannes factotum , ” 
he IS obhging and free from self-assei'tion , he is waitmg 
hfe time V he is not yet sure of himself, he finds it the 
sensible thmg ^ot to 'profess smgulanty " Divers of 

worship” report his"^ " uprightness of deahng,” he is 
“excellent in the quahty he professes his demeanour ^ 

* On the special use of the word “quahty” for the stage player’s 
profession see a note hy Hermann Kurz in his article “Shakespeare 
der Schauspieler ” — Shal^speare JaTirhuch, vol vi , pp 317, 318 • 
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IS civil , lie IS recognized even already as having a 
"facetious grace m -writing , Let us not suppose' 
because Shakspere declines to assault the real -world, and 
the -world of imagination, and take them by violence, 
that he is therefore a person of slight force of character 
He IS determmed to master both these worlds if possible 
He approaches them with a faeile and engaging air, by 
and by his grasp upon facts -wilLtighten From Marlowe 
'and from Milton half of the world escapes Shj^spere 


jWiU lay hold of it m its totality, and once that he has 
'laid hold of it, wiU never let it go 


This IS the period of Shakspere’s tentative dramatic 
efforts Among these, notwithstanding strong^xtemal 
’'evidence, — ^the testimony of Meres, and the fact that 


Hemmge and Condell mcluded the play in the first 
foho, — it IS difficult to admit Titus Andronicus That 
tragedy belongs to the pre-Shakspenan school of bloody 
dramas If any portions of it be from Shakspere’^ hand,*- 
it has at least this mterest — it sho-v/s that there Svas,a 


period of Shakspere’s authorship when the poet had not 
yet discoveied himself, a penod when he juelded to^the 
popular influences of the day and hour this much 
interest and no mora That Shakspere himself entered 
with passion or energy into the hterary movement which 
the Spanish Tragedy of Kyd may be tfiken to represent, 
his other early wntmgs forbid us to beheve ^he sup- 
posed Sturm und Drang period* of Sbakspei'e’s artistic 

e 

• Cbettle’s Kind Heart’s Dream, 1592 Bat sec Mr Howard Staun- 
ton’s letter m Tht Aihenccum, Feb 7th, 1874, Mr Simpson’s article, 
“Shakspero AUnsion Books ''—The Academy, April 11, 1874, and^Dr 
Inglebj-’s preface to “Shakspere Allusion Books,” published for the Iscw 
• ^liak£]^re Society 
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career exists only in the imagination of Ins German 
^critics The early years of Shakspere’s authorship were 
jyears of bright and tendei play of fancy and of feeling 
‘ If an epoch of storm and -stress at any time arrived, it 
: was when Shakspere’s genius had reached its full 
• rfatunty, and Lear was tbe product of that epoch But 
I then, if the stinn and stress were prolonged and urgent, 
Shakspere possessed suflacient power of endurance, and 
had oliteined sufeciedt grasp of the strong sure roots of 
life to save him from being home away mto the chaos 
^or m any direction across the borders of the ordered 
realm of art TJjion the whole, Titus Andromcus may 
be disregaided Even if it were a woik of Shakspeif 
we should stiU call it un-Shakspenan “ Shakspere’s 
“tragedy,” Gerald Massey has truly said, “is the tiagedy 
of Terror , this is the tragedy of Horror It reeks 

blood, lb smells of blood, we almost feel that we have 
handled blood — it is so gross The mental stain is not 
•whitened by Sbakspere’s sweet springs of pity, the 
horror is not hallow|d by that appalhng sublimity 
witli which he invested his chosen ministers of death 
It IS tfagedy only m the coarsest matenal relation- 
ships ”* 

Of Pencles tho portion written by Shakspere — the 
lovely little romtmce which Mr Fleay has separated 

* Sbakspe^’s Sonnets an^Jus Private Friends, p 581 Kreyssig, 
wbo accepts iTitns ^,ndromcns as an early work of Shakspere, gives an 
elaborate study of tbe plcy For matters of external endence, &.c , 
consult tbe article by H, Kurz m Shakespeare Jabrbuch, vol v , and 
on cbaractenstica of metre, tbe preface by Hertzberg m Scblegel’s and 
Tieck’s translation, edited by members of tbe German Shakespeare 
Society See also Mr Albert Cohn’s “Shakespeare in German>,” 

p CXIL 
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from the coarse work of Rowley and Wilkms, and 
named “ Manna/’ — belongs to the penod of Shakspere’s 
matunly, after 1600 . Rowley’s work "is always 
detached and splits off from his coadjutors’ with a clean 
cJeavage In Fletcher’s Maid of the Mill the work of 
the two men niight be published as two separate plays 
Similarly m the play A Gars for a Cuckold, the work 
of Rowley splits off from that* of Webster, leavmg the 
bttle drama which Mr Gosse claimL the honour of Jhavwg 
delivered out of the compound manufacture of the two 
authors, and which he has gracefully entitled Love's 
Graduate f 

Setting aside Titus Andronicus and "Manna,” four 
dramatic expenments by Shakspere remam, each in a 
different manner from the rest First, a portion at least 
of the second and third parts of Kmg Henry VI — - 
English histoncal drama | The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona, a comedy of graceful mirth and spnghily and 
tender feeling, with the interest of*'love predominant, , 
Love’s Labour’s Lost, a comedy of dialogue, a piece of ' 
any satire, with an ' underlying senous mtention , 'the j 
Comedy of Errors, a comedy of mcident, oft almost 
farcical adventure — the sole attempt of Shakspere at 
imitation of the comic drama of ancient Rome In this 

(I 

* Transactions of tho Kew Shakspere Society, part i VDn the pkiy 
of Pencles, bj the Hev P G Pleay '' 

+ Frase7^6 Magazine^ 1874 ‘^John Webster/^ b^ Edmund W» 
Gosse r 

X In Mr E Grant 'UTiite’s Essay upon the authorship of Heniy YJ , 
he argues that the early Contention and the True Tragcdie contain 
portions by Shakspere, aftenvards transferred to his Henry VL, Parts 
II and III y and that the rcmainmg portions are ilarlowe, Greene, 
and Peelc But see note, pp 07, 08 
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play Shakspere gaily confronts improbabilities, and re- 
quires tbe spectator to accept them He adds to the 
twins Antipholus the tivms Dromio If we are in for im- 
probability, let us at least be repaid for it by fun, and 
have that m abundance Let the mcredible become a 
tftvofold incredibihty, and it is none the worse We 
may conclude that, while Shakspere was ready to try 
his hand upon a farcied subject, a single expenment 
satisfied him that this was not his provmce , for to such 
subjects he never returned 

Dunng the years m which the poet was experimenting 
in history, comedy, and farce, that about which ho was 
most of all secretly concerned was a tragedy — a tragedy ' 
of a kmd altogether different from Titus Andromeus, and 
the group of bloody plays to which it belongs Such a 
graceful piece of comedy as The Two Gentlemen of Verona 
did not profoundly engage his imagmation If the fifth 
^ct cafhe from Shakspeie’s pen as it now stands, we must 
• bplieve that he handed over his play to the actors while a 
portion of it stdl remamed only a hasty sketch, the dc- 
no^ement bemg left for future working out I* But the 


* The source of this comedy is usually said to be a translation of 
the Mencechmi of Plautus, by W Warner Hertzberg, m his preface 
to the play m the GSrman Shakspere Society^a edition of Schlegers 
and Tieck’s translation, carefully distinguishes the characters and m 
ciftentfl whifii Shakspere did not owe to the MenoBchmu In the article 
“Zwei neuentdeckte Shakesjeareq^uellen” (Die Literatur, Januaiy 16, 
1874), the writer, Dr Paul Wishcenus, poijts out another source in the 
Amphitruo His suppoa.^on that the incident of the storm in the 
Comedy of Errors is denved fronr the storm in Pencles, must be set 
aside as untenable- Shakspere’s acquaintance with the -Amphitruo ^ 
may have been made, m the first instance, through the rude English 
mutation of Plautns’ comedy, ** Jack Juggler ” 

t Hertzberg is of opinion that either the play was re-handled and •• 
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designed tragedy seems to have been the great affair of 
his hterary career at this period It is the opinion 9 ! 
Dyce, of Grant ^Vhite, and of others, that Shakspere 
began to work upon Romeo and tluhet not later than 
about 1591 , that is, according to the commonly re- 
ceived chronology, almost at the moment when he began 
to "Write for the stage , and that having ocdupied him for 
a senes of years, the tragedy assumed its present* form 
about 1595-97 If this be the caibe, and if, as there is 
reason to believe, Shakspere was also dunng many years 
interested in the subject of Hamlet, we discover a 
fact, which is characteristic of the poet , that he accepted 
the knowledge that his powers were^ undeveloped, and 
acted upon it, waitmg with his two chosen subjects — the 
stoiy of the star-crossed lovers, and the story of the man ’ 
summoned to action whose will was sapped — until he 


cnt down by some Elizabethan playwright, or onr text was imperfectly 
made up from copies of the parts of the several actors If either pf*" 
these hypotheses be correct, we are not in pSssession of Shalispere’s 
complete play The words addressed by Valentine to Proteus (yld v , 
Sctm 4), that is mine m Sylvia I gi\^ thee,” cauiioi be an inter- 
polation, for they are needed to account for Julia’s fainting Y/ere 
they spoken by Valentine to test the loyalty of his professedly repent* 
ant fnend’ And is there a gap here, onginally occupied h/ speeches 
of Proteus and Sylvua? See Hcrtzberg’s preface in the German 
Shakspere Society’s edition of SchlegcVs and Tiecks translation 
Hertzberg (rel3nng partly on metncal evidence)^ assigns a later place 
to The Two Gentlemen of Verona m the successidh of Shakspere’s plays 
than that usually assigned by critics I remain unconvfeced by the 
arguments for lateness of date See ourthis subject a lecture by Mr 
Bales reported m The Acad^mi/y January 31, 1874, and Sir Fumivaira 
criticism of the paper by Eev E G Eleay/n Transactions of the 
Shakspere Society, 1874 Having made out the group of Shakspore’s 
early comedies, it does not greatly matter, for the purposes of the 
present study, in what order the plays followed one another within the 
group , but I mclme towards placing A Midsummer HighEa Dream 
last 
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bplievefl lumself competent to do justice to his concep- 
tiQus What a contrast is presented by this waiting of 
genius, this patience “until the golden couplets are dis- 
closed,” to the feverish eagerness of Marlowe to appease 
his ambition, and unburden himself of the pressure of 
“•Ws imagination 

• As characteTistic of these early plays, we may notice,* 
(i), frequency of rhyme, in various arrangements , (a), 
rhymei^ couplets , (Zf), rhymed quatrams , (c), the 

sextam, consisting of an alternately rhyming quatram, 
followed by a couplet (the arrangement of the last six 
lines of Shakspere’s sonnets) (u). Occurrence of rhymed 
doggrel verse in two forms, (u), very short Imes, and (&), 
very long lines (m), Compaiative infrequency of the 
‘femmme (or double) ending, (iv), comparative infre- 
quency of the weak-ending , (v), comparative infrequency 
of the unstopped line , (vi), regular internal structure of 
iihe lm5 , extra syllables seldom packed into the verse , 
(vy), :^equency of classical allusions , (viii), frequency of 
puns and conceits , ( 1 ^), wit and imagery drawn out 
m (fetail to the pomt of exhaustion , (x), clowns who 
are, by» comparison -with tlie later comic characters, 
outstanding persons m the play told off specially for^ 
clownage , (xi), the presence of termagant or shrewish 
women , ^xii), Soliloquies addressed rather to the 
audience ^0 explain the business of the piece or the 
motives of* the actors), than tq the speaker’s self , 
(xm), symmetiy in th9 grouping of pereons 

To illustrate the last of these characteristics — and eacli 

• See on. tins subject a lecture by Mr Hales, reported in Tlic 
Academy, January 17tb, 1874. 
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apparently mechamcal ttmg as the stopping of a passage 
of verse is not mechanical^ hut in its essence spmtuaL 
At first when we resolve to hve a life somewhat higher 
than the common life of vulgar accident^ we do weU to 
put ourselves under a system of rules and precepts , 
through strict observance of these we shall secure m 
certam degree the ideahty oui- hfe has need of But jn 
due time we flmg away oul manuals, our cdlles of 
spiritual dnll, our httle rules and lestnStions deeper 
order takes authority over our bemg, and resumes m 
itself the narrower order, the rhythm of our hfe acquires 
a larger harmony, a movement free and yet sure as that 
of nature In like manner, a thought at first endeavours 
to secure ideahty for its life by adherence to a system of 
naiTow rule This is the explanation of the early 
manner of all great writers of verse, all great pamteis, 
and musicians, as compared with their later manner 
Their style becomes free and danng, because the great 
facts of the world have now takeif hold of thefn, and 
because their subjection to highest law is at length 
complete They and their work are as free a^the 
wmds, or as the growing grass, or as the wave^ or the 
drift of clouds, or the motion of the stars As free , 
that IS to say m complete, noble, and, glad subjection. 

Lo\e’s Labour’s Lost, if we do notcassign that place 
to The Two Gentlemen of Verona, is the first i^ependdiat, 
w'hoUy original work of Shaksp&re Mr Charles Knight 
named it “ The Comedy of Affectations,” and that title 
aptly mterprets one intention of the play It is a. 
satirical extravaganza embodying Shakspere’s cnticism 
upon conteraporaiy* fashions and foibles in speech, in 
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manners, and in literature This probably more than 
any other of the plays of Shakspere suffers through 
lapse of time. Fantastical speech^ pedantic learning, 
extravagant love-hyperbole, fngid fervours m poetry, 
against each of these, ivith the bnghtness and vivacity 
of youth, confident in the success of its cause, Shak- 
spere directs the bght artillery of his wit Bemg young 
and oiever, he is absolutely devoid of respect for non- 
sense, whether it be ^amty, affected nonsense, or grave 
unconl^ious nonsense 

But over and above this, there is a serious intention m 
the play It is a protest against youthful schemes of shap- 
mg hfeaccordmg t(?notions rather than accordmg to reality, 
a protest against idealizing away the facts of life The 
play IS chiefly mteresting as containmg Shakspere’s confes- 
sion of faith with respect to the true prmciples of self-cul- 
ture The King of Navarre and his young lords hadresolved 
|or a definite period of time to circumscnbe their beings 
aSid their hves with a httle code of rules They had 
deigned to enclose a httle favoured park in which ideas 
should rule to the excfusion of the bhnd and rude forces 
of nature They were pleased to rearrange human 
character and human life, so that it might accord with 
their idealistic scheme of self-development The court 
was to be a l:;Jtle Academe , no woman was to he 
locked at^or the space of three years , food and sleep 
weie to b^ placed und%r precise regulation And the 
lesult is, what ? Tlj^t human nature lefuses to be 
dealt with m this fashion of arbitiary selection and 
rejection The youthful idealists had supposed that they 
would form a little group of select and refined ascetics of 
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I knowledge and cultiiie, it was quickly pioved tha^tthoy 
I were men The play is Shakspere s declaration m 
favour of the fact as i t-js. Here, he saySj we are with 
such and such appetites and passions Let us m any 
scheme of self-development get t/iat fact acknowledged 
at all events Otherwise, we shall quickly enougJi_ 
j betray ourselves as arrant fools, fit to rhe flouted by 
, women, and needmg to leanr from them a poison of 
I their directness, practicahty, and good %ense 

And yet the Princess, and Eosahne, and Mana, have not 
the entile advantage on their side It is well to he piac - 
tical , hut to he practical, and also to have a capacity foi 
ideas IS be tter^ Eerowne, the exponent of Shakspeie’s 
own thought, who entered mto the youthful, ideahstic 
project of his fnends with a satisfactory assurance that 
the time would come when the entire dream-structure 
would tumble ridiculously about the ears of them all, — 
Eerowne is yet a larger nature than the Priscess qr 
Eosalme E.'m good sense is the good sense of a thinker 
and of a man of action When he is most flouted and 
bemocked, we yet acknowledge him victonous and the 
master , and Eosalme will confess the fact by and by 
In the midst of merriment and nonsense comes a sudden 
and grievous mcursion of fact full of jpam The father 
of the Prmcess is dead All the worj^d is not mirth — 
“this side IS Haems, Winter, this Ver, Ifee Sprung” 
The lovers must part , “ Jack hath not his jfiU,” and to 
engrave the lesson deeply, which^each heart needs, the 
king and two of his companions are dismissed for a 
twelvemonth to learn the difference between reahty and 
unreality, iihilc Eerowne, who has known the mirth of 
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the ■world, must also make acquaintance ■with its sorrow, 
must ■visit the speechless sick and ■fcry to ■Vtin ''the 
pamed impotent to smile ” 

Let us get hold of the reahties of human nature and 
human life, Shakspeie would say, and let us found upon 
^ese reahties, and not upon the mist or the air, our 
sc]iemes of individual and social advancement Not that 
Shaks;^ere is hostile to culture , but he' knows that a 
perfect ^ education must mclude the culture, through 
actual experience, of the senses and of the affections 
Long after this play was ■written, ^hakspere" imagined 
Perdita, his shepheidess-pnncess, possessed of all the > 
grace and refinement of perfect bleeding ■with all the j 
innocence and native hberty of lustic girlhood Perdita ^ 
lefuses to admit into her gaiden the party-coloured • 
flowem that had been artificially produced, " streaked , 
gillyvors, which some call nature’s bastards ” But into 
Pfihxenas’ mouth Shakspere puts an unanswerable 
dlfenco of culture. So that to make good her decision 
there remams to Perdita only an exquisite instinct of 
uareisomng sincerity, or a giaceful wilfulness which 
lefuses tq be convmced — 

Pol Wherefore^ gentle maiden, 

Do you neglect them ? 

Per For I have heard it said, 

There^ on dH -^vhich, in their piedness, shares 
^ With great creatmg nature 

Pol ^ > Say, there be , 

Yet nature is made better by nc»mean 

But nature makes^hat mean , so over that art * 

Which } ou say adds to nature, is an art 

That nature makes. You see, sweet maid, we many 

* Professor Cratk conjectured — eitn that art 
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A gentler scion to the "wildest stock, 

And make conceive a bark of baser kind 
By bud of nobler race , this is an art 
Which does mend nature, change it rather, but 
The art itself is nature 
Per So it IS, 

Pol Then make your garden nch m giUyvors 
And do not call them bastards 
Per Fll not put ^ 

The dibble m earth to set "(me shp of.them 

Shakspere's view of human cujture^and human life 
admittecJ no essential opposition between i'erdita’s 
mstmct of smcenty, and the maturer wisdom of 
Polixenes 

In the second act of the Comedy of Errors (scene u ) 
occurs the following dialogue — 

LvLCiaificu Dromio, go bid the servants spread for dmuer 
Pro S O, for my beads ^ I cross me for a sinner 
This IS the faiiy -land 0 spite of spites * 

We talk with goblins, owls, and spntes 
If we obey them not, this will ensue, — ^ c 

TheyU suck our breath oi pm^h us black and^blue^ 
Zuo Why prat’st thou to thyself and answer’st not 7 « 

Dromio, thou drone, thou snail, thou slug, thou sot * 
Pro S I am transformed, master, am I not ? c 

Av,t S I think thou art, m mind, and so am I 

Pro S Nay, master, both m mind and m my shajH? 

Am S Thou hast thme own form 

j)ro S No, I am au ape 

Zvc. If thou art changed to aught *tis to au ass 

c ^ 

Wlien Sliakspere wrote thus of fairj-hjnd, of the 
pranks of Kohin Goodfellow, afid of the transformation 
of a man to au ass, can it be dq^ihted that he had in 
his thoughts A Midsummer Night’s Dream ? The play 
was perhaps so named because it is a dream-play, the 
fantasfic adventuies of a night, and because it was fust 
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represented m midsummer — tte midsummer, peiliaps, 
of, 1694 The imagmed season of the action of the 
play is the beginning of May, for accordmg to the mag- 
nificent piece of mediaeval-classical mythology embodied 
here, and m the Kmghtes Tale of Chaucei, and agam in the 
Ttvo Noble Kmsmen of Shakspere and Fletcher, this was 
tbe month of Theseus’ marriage with his Amazonian 
bride* In like ^manner the play of Twelfth Night 
receive^, its name proHably because it was first enacted 
at that season of festivity, and as if to declare more 
emphatically that it shall be nameless, Shakspere adds 
a second title Twelfth N%yht, or What you will, that is 
(for we need seek no deeper significance) — Twelfth 
Night, or anythmg you like to call it A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream ivas -written on the occasion of the 
marnage of some noble couple — possibly foi the 
mainage of the poet’s patron Southampton with Eliza- 
beth Vernon, as Mr Gerald J\Iassey supposes , possibly at 
an.earlier date to do honour to the marriage of the Earl 

of Essex -with Lady Sidney e 

a 

* Tittoma says to Oberon, u , Scene 1, 

* Ana never since the middle summer s spnng 
Met we on hiU, in dale, forest, or mead, &c 

Perhaps a night m early May might he considerc^d a night m the 
spnng of midsummer 

tMr Massey i^bhged to entertam the supposition that the play 
vrad^wntten sq^Se tune before the marnage actually took place (1698), 
‘^at a penod when it may havejbeen thought the QucQn's consent could 
be obtmued, ^ I have a entured the da^ of 1695 »» Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets and his Pn^ ate Fnepds, p 481 Professor IRhrl Elze'a theory, 
mamtamed in a highly mgenious paper m Shakespea^-e Jahrbuch, \ oL 
m , that the play ^^a3 wntten for the marnage of the young Earl of 
Essex, would throw back the date to 1690, a good i^eal too early I 
believe Prof, Eke has, however, much to say in favour of this opmion 
Sec also the excellent article by Hermann Kurz m Shakespeare 
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The centnil figure of the play is that of Theseus 
There is no figure m the early drama of Shakspgre 
so magnificent. His are the large hands that have 
helped to shape the world His utterance is the 
rich-toned speech of one who is master of events — 
who has never known a shnll or eager feeling Hk=» 
nuptial day is at hand , and while tlie other lovers 
are agitated, bewildered, incensed, Theseus, who does 
not thmk of himself as a lover hut rather as a h^eficent 
conqueror, remams m calm possession of his joy 
Theseus, a grand ideal figure, is to he studied as 
Shakspere’s conception of the heroic man of action m his 
hour of enjoyment and of leisure With a splendid 
capacity for enjoyment, gracious to all, ennobled by the 
glory, imphed rather than exphcit, of great foregone 
achievement, he stands as centre of the poem, giving 
their true proportions to the fairy tnbe upon the one 
hand, and upon the other to the “ human mortals ” 
The heroic men of action, Theseus, 5denry V , Hdetor, — 
are supremely admired by Shakspere Yet it is observ-t 
able that as the total Shakspere is superior to Ebmeo, | 
the man given over to passion, and to Hamletj the man > 
given over to thought, so the Hamlet and the Romeo | 
vithm him give Shakspere an infimte advantage overl. 
even the most heroic men of action ^ Hg admires theser 

JaLrbucL, vol iv Ulustratious of tjie Fury iIytliolog> of A Mid 
sxxroiiier Ifight's Dream mil be found in the roltu^'o by Halbwoll 
bearing tbat name, issued by the Sbakc^Dcarc So'^iety (1845), and also 
in Shaksperc-Forsebungen, u , JS’acbkirmge Gennaniscbor Mythc, b} 
Benno Tscbiscbwitz (1SC8) lir Halpm’s exceedingly ingemous study 
of Oberon^s Vision interprets tbat celebrated passage as having 
reference to Leicester’s mtrigue mtb Lettice, daughter of Sir Franew 
Knollys, and mfc of Walter Dc\ercux, Earl of Essex 
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men of action supremely, but be admires them from an 
outside pomt of view “These fellows of infimte 
tongue,” says Henry, wooing the French princess, “that 
can rhyme themselves into ladies’ favours, they do 
always reason themselves out again What 1 a speaker 
18 but a prater, a rhyme is but a ballad ” It is into 
TJieseus’ mouth that Shakspere puts the words which 
class ft>gether “the lunatic, the lover, and the poet” as 
of ima^nation all compact That is the touch, which 
shows now Shakspere stood off from Theseus, did not 
identify himself with this grand ideal (which he admired 
so truly), and admitted to himself a secret snpenonfy 
of his own soul oVei that of this noble master of the 
world 

Comments by Shakspere upon his own ait aie not so' 
numerous that we can afford to overlook them It must 
here be noted that Shakspere makes the “palpable 
gross ” ^interlude of the Atheman mechanicals serve as 
ah indirect apolog}’ for his own necessarily imperfect 
attempt to represent fairy land, and the majestic world 
of h«roic life Maginn writes, “ When Hippolyta speaks 
scornfully of the tragedy in which Bottom holds so con- 
spicuous a part, Theseus answers that the best of this 
kind ” [scenic performances] “ are but shadows, and the 
woist no worse, a if imagmation amend them She 
answers ” [^r Hippolyta has none of Theseus’ indulgence 
towards ine^ciency, but'rather a woman’s mtolerance of 
the absurd], “ that it rjust be your imagination then, not 
t'iv&irs He retorts mth a joke on the vanity of actors, 
and the conversation is immediately changed The 
raeanmg of the Duke is that, however we may laugh at 
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no-w Lis self-mastery has mcreased, and therefore with 

unfeigned satisfaction he presents Theseus, the master of 

* 

the world, who, havmg beauty and heroic strength m 
actual possession does not need to summon them to 
occupy his imagmation — the great chieftain to whom art 
IS a very small concern of life, fit for a leisure houi:. 
between battle and battle Theseus, whd- has nothing 
antique or Grecian about him, is an idealized studj from 
the life Perhaps he is ideahzed jEJssex, 'perhaps idealized 
Southampton Perhaps some night a dramatic company 
was ordered to perform m presence of a great Ehzahethan 
noble — ^we know not whom — who needed to entertain 
his guests, and there, in a moment of fine imaginative 
vision, the poet discovered Theseus 

A Midsummer Night’s Dream is, as its name imphes, 
a phantasmagory , a mask of shadows full of marvel, 
surpnses, splendour, and grotesqueness But during the 
same years m which Shakspere was ivntmg his comedies 
and while he was engaged upon his&st great trsgcdj,. 
he continued also steadily at work upon his senes of 
Enghsh histoncal plays The culture afforded to Sliak- 
spere by the writmg of these plays was highly important 
at that precise penod of his career The substantial \ 
matter, upon which he was engaged, served to extend J 
and consolidate that relation which w/i'^^estabbshing it- / 
self slowly but surely between the ima^n^on of the I' 
dramatist and the actual world < The tough ^lay of his- 
toncal fact did not take artistic shape too readily, and 
his hands were strengthened by the labour of mouldmg 
it mto form In treating histoncal subjects, moreover, \ 
unrealities of every kind must be sternly set aside , no ,* 
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' graceful poetical phrasing, no delicate conceits, no quips 
and cranks of wit, Shakspere perceived, would compen- 
sate here for want of fidelity to the essential truth of 
things Then, agam, if in wntmg Borneo and Juliet 
Shakspere ran a certam risk of abandoning his genius 
■ over much to lyrical mtensity, the culture afforded by the 
historical drarflas acted as^ safeguard If in his early! 
comedies Shakspere rehefi upon symmetry of arrange- < 
ment fqr securing unity of design, here such symmetry | 
was obviously unattamable, and he must look for a deepei ^ 
ground of imity 

But the most important influence exercised by his 
dramatic studies in Enghsh history upon the mind of 
Shakspere was that they engaged his imagination in 
an mquiry into the sources of power and of weakness, of 
success and of failure in a man’s dealing with the 
positive, social world They kept constantly before 
ShakspSre’s mmd the problem, “ How is a man to ob- 
'tam a* mastery of fhe actual world, and m what ways 
may he fail of such mastery ?” Tins was a subject m 
whiA Shakspere had a personal interest, for he was 
himself tesolved, as far as m him lay, not to fail in 
this material hfe of ours, but rather, if possible, to be 
for his own needs a master of events The portraits of 
English Kmg John to King Henry V are a 

sertbs of studies of weakness and of strength for the 
attaimng of«kingly ends* To fail is the supreme sin j 
Worse almost than cryninahty is weakness, except that 
ciune besides bemg crime, is itself a certam kmd of 
weakness THenry VI is a timid saint , it were better 
that he had been a man Does his timid sainthness 
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serve hiin m the place of energy of thought and will, or 
secure him from a miserable overthrow 2 It is important 
to ohseive the fundamental difference which exists be- 
tween the senes of Enghsh historical plays and the 
great senes of tragedias, beginmng with Hamlet, endmg 
with Timon of Athens, m -v^i^ Shakspere embodied 
his npest expenenc/i of hfe ^.In the histdhcal plays the 
question which inevitably com& forward again an4 again 
what means shall a man attam the^noblest 
piactical success m the objective world ? ’ In the great 
tragedies the problem is a spiritual one It ls stdl the 
problem of failure and success But in these tragedies 
success means not any practical achievement in the 
world, but the perfected hfe of the soul, and failure 
means the rum of the life of a soul through passion or 
weakness, through calamity or crime 

The histoncal plays lead up to Henry Y , m the chrono- 
logical succession of Shakspere’s plays the last of tlfe seniss 
iThe tragedies lead up to The Temped, which closet Sh^kr 
spere’s entire career as dramatist. Gervmus has spoken 
of Kmg Henry Y as if he were Shakspere’s iddal of 
highest manhood, and other critics have assented to tins 
bpimon It IS an opmion which, stated m an unquah- 
fied way, must be set aside as not warranted by the facts of 
Shakspere’s dramas But it is clear cki^^questionable 
that King Henr}' Y is Shakspere’s ideal of the pi'aci^ad 
heroic character He^is the king who wdl noHail He will 
not fail as the samtly Henry YJ- failed, nor as Richard 
II failed, a hectic, self-mdulgent nature, a mockery king 
of pageantry, and sentiment, and rhetoric , nor iviU he 
only partially succeed by pnidential devices, and strata- 


is this, “By 
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gems, and cnmes, like ins father, “ great Bohngbroke ” 
"^he success of Henry V mil be sound throughout, and 
it mil be complete With his glorious practical virtues, 
his courage, his integrity, his unfaltenng justice, his 
hearty Enghsh warmth, his modesty, his love of plam- 
ness rather than of pageantry, his joyous temper, his 
business-like English pieiy, Henry is indeed the ideal of 
the ^ng who must at^m a success complete, and 
thoroughly real and S(Jund. 

But IS this practical, positive, efficient character, 
mth his soldier-like piety and his jolly fashion of 
woomg, is this the highest ideal of our supreme 
poet ? nS^h’is~the highest ideal of Shakspere, who 
hved, and moved, and had his bemg not alone m 
the world of limitation, of tangible, positive fact, but 
also m a world of the soul, a world openmg into two 
endless vistas, the vista of meditation and the vista 
of pasSon Assuredly it is not so We turn to 
tLg gftat tragedies,* and what do we there discover ? 
In these Shakspere is engaged m a senes of studies not 
cond^ming success m the mastery of events and things, 
but conccmmg the higher success and the more awful 
failure which appear in the exaltation or the rum 
of a souL This mtb Shakspere is the true theme 
of tragedy ,^j3^^ing exhibited various calamity over- 
tal^ng the being and essential life of man, calamity com- 
monly arising from flaws of character which disclose them- 
selves and become formidable in the test of circumstances, 
havmg shown in Macbeth, in Antony, in OtheUo, in Cono- 
lanus the rum of character m greater or less degree, 
Shakspere represented absolute, overwhelmmg, me- 
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tnevable rum m Timon of Athens, a play vmtteu 
probaHy not long before tbe Tempest And^ after ex- 
bibitmg tbe absolute rum of a bfe and of a soul, Sbak- 
spere closed tbe ■wonderful senes of bis dramatic 'vmtmgs 
by exhibiting tbe noblest elevation of character, tbe most 
admirable attamment of heart, of intellect, of will, which 
our present life admits, m the .person of Prospero Wh^t 
more was left for Shakspere' to say ^ Is it sd very 
strange that he accepted as a good possession the calm 
energy of his Stratford life, having at last wholly libe- 
rated his mmd % 

Shakspere, when he had completed his English his- 
toncal plays, needed rest for his imagmation , and m 
such a mood, craving refreshment and recreation, he 
ivrote his play of As You Like It. To understand 
the spint of this play, -we must bear m mmd that 
it was 'wntten immediately after Shakspere’s great 
senes of histones, ending with Henry V (1590), and 
before he began the great senes of tAigedies Shakspeie 

r 

turned ■with a sense of rehef, and a long easeful sigh, 
from the oppressive subjects of history, so grave, soceal, 
so massive, and found rest and freedom and pleasure m 
escape from courts and camps to the Forest of Arden . 

"WTio dotli ambition sbun, 

Aud loves to bve i’ tbe snu, 

Come luther, come hitlier, comtSiither , 

In somewhat tlie same spiF.t needing pelief for an 
overstramed imagmafion he wrote lus other pastoral 
drama. The "Wmler’s Tale, immediately or almost imme- 
diately after Tmion of Athens In each case he chose a 
graceful story m great part made ready to his hand, from 
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among the prose ■writings of his early contemporaries, 
Xhomas Lodge and Robert Greene Lite the banished 
Duke, Shakspere himself found the forest life of Arden 
more sweet than that of painted pomp , a life “ exempt 
from puhhc haunt,” m a quiet retieat, where for turbu- 
lent citizens, the deer, “ poor dappled fools,” are the only 
native burghers 

The play has^ been represented by one of its recent 
editors^ an early atfempt made by the poet to control 
the dark spint of melancholy in himself " by thinking it 
away” *The characters of the bamshed Duke, ofj 
Oilando, of Rosalind are descnbed as three gradations 
of 'cheerfulness m adversity, with Jacques placed ovei 
agamst them m designed contrast But no real 
adversity has come to any one of them Shakspere, 
when he put into the Duke’s mouth the woids, ” Sweet i 
are the uses of adversity,” knew something of deeper 
iPflfliction than a life in the golden leisure of Arden Of 
•leal Aelancholy there is none in the play, for the 
melancholy of Jacques is not grave and earnest, but 
senftmental, a self-mdulgent humour, a petted foible of 
character, melancholy prepense and cultivated , “ it is a 
melancholy of mme o'wn, compounded of many simples, 
extracted from many objects , and indeed the sundry 
contemplation,#*^# my 'travels, m which my often 
ruhunation* wraps me m a most humorous sadness ” 
The Duke tieclares that Jacques 1:|^ been “a hbertme, 
as sensual as the brinish stmg itself,” but the Duke 
is unable to understand such a character as that of 


* As you lake it, edited by the Hev C E Moberly (1872), PP ^ ® 
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Jacques.* Jacques has been no more than a curious 
experimenter m hhertmism, for the sake of addmg ^ 
erperience of madness and folly to the store of various 
superficial experiences which constitute his unpractical 
foolery of wisdom The haunts of sm have been 
visited as a part of his travel By and by he will go 
to the usurping Duke who has put on a^rehgious life, 
because 

Out of the^ con’i?ertite3 

There is much matter to be heard and learned f' ’ 

Jacques died, we know not how, or when, or where , 
but he came to life agam a century later, and ap- 
peared m the world as an Enghsh clergyman , we 
need stand in no doubt as to his character, for we aU 
know him under his later name of Lawrence Sterne 
ilr Yonck made a mistake about his family tree , he 
came not out of the play of Hamlet, hut out of As Yon 
Like It In Arden he wept and morahsed oirer tlm 
wounded deer , and at Namport histtears and sentiment 
gushed forth for the dead donkey Jacques knows ho 
bonds that unite him to any hving thing He Jives 
upon novel, curious, and dehcate sensations He seeks 
the dehcious Jvw. so loved and studiously sought for 
by that perfected French egoist, Henn Beyle “ A fool ' 
a fool ' I met a fool i’ the forest > ” — in the delight 
of commg upon this exquisite surprise, Jacques laughs 

like chanticleer, « 

t Sans mtermission 
An hour by his diaL r 

* The Duke accordingly repels Jacques Jacques — “T have been 
all this da> to aioid him , he is too disputable for my companj , I 
think o£ as many matters as he, but 1 gne hca\cn thanks, and make 
no boast of them ” 
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His* whole life is unsubstantial and unreal , a curiosity 
of dainty mockeiy To him “ all the world’s a stage, 
and all the men and women merely players , ” to him 
sentiment stands m place of passion , an sesthetic, ama- 
teurish experience of vanous modes of life stands in 
place of piactical wisdom , and words, in place of deeds 
. “ He fatigiTes me,” wrqjte our earnest and sensitive 
Thacls^ray of the Jacques of English literature, "-rath 
his pe:^etual disquiet and his uneasy appeals to my 
iisible OT sentimental faculties He is always lookmg 
m my face, watchmg his effect, uncertain whether I 
think him an impostor or not , posture-mahmg, coaxing, 
and implormg me ' See what sensibihty I have — own 
now that I’m very clever — do cry now, you can’t resist 
this’ ” Yes, for Jacques was at his best m the Forest 
of Arden, and was a little spoiled by preachmg weekly 
sermons, and by ivnting so long a capnce as his Tnstram 
Shandj* Shakspere has given us just enough of Jacques, 
■^^d not too much , find m his undogmatic, artistic, ten- 
der, playful, and yet earnest manner upon Jacques 
Shakspere has pronounced judgment Falstaff supposed 
that by mfimte play of wit, and mexhaustible resource 
of a gemus creative of splendid mendacity, he could 
coruscate away the facts of hfe, and always remain mas- 
ter of the situ^J^ftn by givmg it a clever turn m the 
idem., or by<playing over it with an aiabesque of arch 
Avaggery , * 

I loiOTv tliee not, qjd man , fall to th}' prayers , 

Hoay iU -white hairs become a fool and jester ! 

That was the terrible mcursion of fact , such words as 
these, commg from the bps of a man ivho had an uner- 
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ring perception, and an unfaltering grasp of tlie fact, were 
more than words, — they were a dee'd, which Falstaff the 
unsuhduahle, with all his wit, could not coruscate away 
“By my troth, he’ll yield the crow a pudding one of 
these days , the king has kill’d his heart ” Jacques m 
his own way supposes that he can dispense with reahties 
The world, not as it is, hut asi it mirrors i^elf m his own 
mmd, which gives to each object a hunmrous distortion, 
this IS what alone mterests Jacques Shakspere would 
say to us, “ This egoistic, contemplative, unreal manner 
of treatmg life is only a dehcate kind of foplery Real 
knowledge of life can never be a 
seeker for espenenc&s ” But this 
n on-hortatory, undogmatic way 

Upon the whole. As You Like It is the sweetest and 
happiest of all Shakspere’s comedies No one suffers, 
no one lives an eager intense hfe, there is no tragic in- 
terest m it as there is in The Merchant of Y^iinie, rs 
there is in Much Ado About Nothfiig It is mirthful' 
but the mirth is sprightly, graceful, exquisite , there is 
none of the rolhcking fun of a Sir Toby here the ifongs 
are not “ coziers’ catches ” shouted m the night time, 

“ w'lthout any mitigation or remorse of voice,” but the 
solos and duets of pages in the wild- wood, or the noisier 
chorus of foresters iThe wit of ToucJh^ne is not mere 
clownage, nor has it any indirect serious sigisficances ^ it 
is a dainty kind of absurdity worthy to hohl companson 
with the melancholy of Jacques^ And Orlando in the 
beauty and strength of early manhood, and Rosahnd, 

A gallant cnrtle-axe upon her thigh, 

A boar-spear m her hand, 



by the curious 
akspere says m his 
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and the bright, tender, loyal nvomanliood witbin — are 
figures which quicken and restore our spirits, as music 
does, which is neither noisy nor superficial, and yet which 
knows little of the deep passion and sorrow of the world 
Shakspere, when he wrote this idyllic play, was himseK 
in his Forest of Arden He had ended one great ambi- 
tion — the historical plays — and not yet commenced his 
trageiSes It was a lesttog-place He sends his ima- 
gmatiop into the* woods to find repose Instead of the 
courts and camps of England, and the embattled plains of 
France, here was this woodland scene, where the palm- 
tree, the lioness, and the serpent are to be found , pos- 
sessed of a flora and fauna th^^fhunsh in spite of 
physical geographers fThere is an open-air feeling 
throughout the play The dialogue, as has been ob- 
served, catches freedom and freshness from the atmo- | 
sphere “Never is the scene within-doors, except when | 
something discordant is mtroduced to heighten as it were \ 
' the hurmony ” * After the trumpet-tones of Henry V 
comes the sweet pastoral strain, so bnght, so tender * 
Must it not be all in keepmg ? Shakspere was not try- < 
mg to cpntrol his melancholy When he needed to do 
that, Shakspere confronted his melancholy very passion- 
ately, and looked it full in the face Here he needed 
refieshment, a ^^nhght tempered by forest-boughs, a 
brieze upon his forehead, a stream murmurmg in his ’ 
ears.’f* 


* C A Brown ShaLespi ire’s Autobiographical Poems, p 283 
t Hcbler ivntes of As You Liko It, — “JSs ist cme lYiIdcnr filr Hof- 
leute, die zum GlUck nut heutigen Bad- oder Luftcureu das gem cm hat, 
dass nelo Gesuude dabei smd. So vor Allen Orlando nnd Bosihndo, 
fllr welcho beide dio Cur kcine andcre Bedontung hit, als ihro Liebe 
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Of the group of comedies which belong to this period 
the two latest in date are probably Measure for Measure 
and All’s Well that Ends Well. MTien the former of 
these plaj’^s was written Shakspere was evidently bidding 
farewell to mirth , its sigmficance is grave and earnest, 
the humorous scenes would be altogether repulsive were 
it uht that they are needed to .present with6ut disguise ©r 
extenuation the world of moral ^lcence and corruption out 
' of and above which nse the viiginal strength and ^verity 
and beauty of Isabella. At the entrance to the dark and 
dangerous tragic wmrld mto which Shakspere was nov 
, about to pass stand the figures of Isabella and of Helena, 
— one the embodiment of conscience, the other the em- 
bodiment of will Isabella is the only one of Shakspere’s 
women whose "heart and eyes are fixed upon an imper- 
sonal ideal, to whom somethmg abstract is more, m the 
ardour and energy of her youth, than any human per- 
sonality Out of this Vienna m which * * 

* • 

Corruption "boils and bubbles • 
Till it o’emm the stew, 

c 

1 emerges this pure zeal, this rectitude of will, this virgin 
[ sanctity Isabella’s saintliness is not of the ‘passive, 
timorous, or merely meditative kind It is an active 
pursuit of hohness through exercise ani^discipline She 

ao£ die licbLchste Weise zur Erschemung und Rcife zu })nngcn, wali- 
rclul dxis vortlbergchcnd Bedenklichc ihrcr Lnge dcu selb^t dio 

Licbo noch, \erschonendeiI Gotterfunken dcs ITumora hervorlockt 
Banebcn dcr Contrast dcr blosscn heben Is£iur in dem Sebaferp^nrehen, 
nnddic hciterc Parodie dcs id^lhecbcn Hoflebens in dcr Hcimth dcB 
rren mit cincm Landmadchen, wahrend dcr Blasirte (Jacques) nucb 
-uebesterv Natur semo cigcno Earbe anknlnkclt ’ — Auffiatj:c Uber 
* • Mjarc, p 195 
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knows nothing of a Manichean hatred of the body , the 
Me runs strongly and gladly in her veins , simply her 
soul is set upon things belonging to the soul, and uses 
the body for its own purposes And that the life of the 
soul may he invigorated she would bnng every unruly 
thought into captivity, “ having in a readiness to revenge 
all disobedienSe ” 

e •• 

Isab And hav§ you nuns no farther privileges ? 

Tt an Are these not ?arge enough ? 

Isai '' Yes, truly I speak not as desiring more , 

I But rather vrishmg a more strict reatramt 

Upon the sisterhood 

This seventy of Isabella proceeds from no real turning 
away on her part from the joys and hopes of woman- 
hood , her brother, her schoolfellow Julia, the memory of 
her father, are precious to her , her seventy is only a 
portion of the vital energy of her heart, hvmg actively she 
must li'je purely , and to her the cloister is looked upon as 
+he place where hef energy can spend itself in stern 
cffbrts towards ideal objects Bodily suffering is bodily 
suffi^mg to Isabella, whose “ cheek-roses ” proclaim her 
physical health and vigour , but bodily suffenng is 
swallowed up m the joy of quickened spintual 
existence — 

^ “Were I under the terms of death 
The mipressi?n of keen Avhips I’d wear as mines, 

And Stnp myself to death, as to a bed 
' That longing have h?en sick for ere I’d yield 
My body up to shame * 

* 

And as she had strength to accept pain and death for 
iierself rather than dishonour, so she can resolutely 
accept pam and death for those who are dearest to her 
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Wien CHaudio falters back dismayed ifom the immediate 
prospect of the grave, Isabella utters hei piteous 
Alas, alas * to perceive the tenderness and timorous- 
ness of his spint , but when he famtly mvites her to 
yield herself to shame for his sake, she severs herseK 
with indignation, not from her brother, not from 
Claudio, but from this disgrace of manhood in her 
brother s form — this treason against Sdelity oS" the 
heart . * * . 

0, you beast ' 

O, faithless coward ' 0, dishonest -wretch > / 

thou bo iDtide a loaii out of my vice 1 

• * • 

Take my defiance] 

r)ie , pensh ! 

Isabella does not return to the sisterhood of Saint 
Glare Puttmg aside from her the dress of rehgion, and 
the stnct conventual rule, she accepts her place as 
Duchess of Vienna In this there is no droppmg awa^^ 
through love of pleasure or through •supmeness, fr^m hei*®*- 
ideal , it is entirely meet and right She has learned 
that in the world may be found a discjphne more stnct, 
more awful than the discipline of the convent ^ she has 
learned that the world has need of her , her life is still 
a consecrated life , the vital energy of her heart can 
exert and augment itself through glad^and faitliful wife- 
hood, and through noble station more fujly than* in 
seclusion To preside over tlfts polluted and feculent 
Vienna is the office ‘and charge of Isabella " a thinf' 
ensky’d and sainted ” 

! Spinls are not finely louclicd 

' But to fine ismes , nor Nat-ore nc\cr lends 
Tlie smallest scruple of her excellence, 
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But^ like a thrifty goddess^ she determines 
Herself the glory of a creditor, — 

Both thanks and use 
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In AH’s Well that ends Well, a subject of extreme 
difficulty, \7ben regarded on the ethical side, was treated 
by Shalcspere with a full consciousness of its difficulty t 

A woman who seeks her husband, and gains him 

• ♦ 

against his will , who afterwards by a fraud — a fraud 
however pious — defeats his intention of estranging her, 
and bSSomes the mother of his cluld , such a personage 
it would seem a sufficiently difficult task to render at- 


* Measure for Measure, Act 1 , Scene 1 

+ Years wide apart have been assigned for the date of All’s Well 
that ends WelL Mr Heay believes that itiras written at two diJQferent 
penodfl, and that the play contains early and Jater work, which he 
endeavours to separate His date for the completed play is J G02. H 
von Enesen is also of opinion that this is one of Shakspere’s earhest plays, 
and was afterwards rehandled See Shakespeare Jahrbuch, \o] 11 , 
pp 48'54 So also Gorvinus (H von Fnesen observes resemblances 
of style »to the Bake’s speeches in Lfeasure for Measure , and Prof 
Ivarl Eke points out vanous parallels to passages in Hamlet, Shake 
«peare Cahrhuch, vu, pp 235, 236 ) Behus, whose opinion on such a 
matter must be regarded as weighty, pronounces the stylo and 
tho verse throughout to be different m their characteristic pecuhan- 
ties'^rom those of Shakspere’s early plays. Professor Hertzberg 
assigns the date 1603 , and ho expressly denies that an early and later 
style are observable m the play “Man muss cingestehen dass die 
metriBchen wie stihstischen Eigenthtlmhchkeiten sich gleichmassig auf 
das ganze Gedicht erstrecken und es durchaus als aus emem Guss 
gearheitet erschemen^ lasscn Wenn also these CharacterzUgo einer 
spfiteren Penode, ai^ einer zweiten ^ Textesrecension ’ eatspnwgen 
seifi sollten, so anllBste man annehmen, dass der Bichter mit Absicht 
\ on Anfang bis zu Ende seu^n klaren Ausdruck angcdunkelt, den 
cmfachen Satz^au verwickelt and die rcge|maESigen und glatten Terse 
onomol nnd holpng gemacht habe Bies kann Nzamand annehmen.” 
Hertzberg rejects the opinio^ that All’s Well is the play (in an earher 
form) mentioned by Meres as ^'Love’s Labour’s Won.” Hertzberg 
contends that Lo^e’s Labour’s Won was the Taming of the Shrew 
Kreyesig connects All’s Well, — the subdual of husband by mfe, — ^mth 
the Shrew, — ^tbe subdual of wife by husband- 
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tractive or admirable Yet Helena baa been named by 
Coleridge “the lovebest of Sbakspere’s characters Pos- 
sibly Coleridge recognised in Helena the smgle quahty 
which, if brought to bear upon himself by one to whom 
he yielded love and worship, would have given defimtc- 
ness and energy to his somewhat vague and mcoherent 
life Por sake of this one -thing Shak^ere was m- 
terested in the story, and so ‘admirable did it seem to 
him, that he could not choose but endeavour make 
beautiful and noble the entire character and action of 


Helenas This one thing is the energy, the leap-up, 
the direct advance of the vnll of Helena, her prompt, 
unerroneous tendency towards the right and efficient 
deed She does not display herself through her words , 
she does not, except on rarest occasions, allow her feel- 
ings to expand and deploy themselves , hei entire force 
of character is concentrated m what she does And there- 
fore we see her quite as much indirectly, through tlfe 
effect which she has produced upOn other persons *Of thei 
drama, as through self-confession or immediate presenta- 
tion of her character ^ 

A motto for the play may be found m the words ^ 
uttered with pious astonishment by the clown, when his , 


mistress bids him to hegone, “ That man should be at j 
woman’s command and yet no hurt don^’ Helena is the 


providence of the play, and there is “nodiurt donfe,” | 
but rather healing — ^heahng of*^the body ofc the Frencli 1 
King, heahng of the spirit of the^man she loves. For 


* “ Nicht nnr am Konige, sondern auch. an Bertram roUbrmgt me 
erne glCckliclie Heilnng ” Professor Karl Elze Shakespeare Jahr- 
‘ buch, vol viL, p 222 
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Bertram, ■when the story begins, though endowed with 
beauty and bravery and the advantages (and disadvan- 
tages), of rant, is in character, in heart, in wdl, a crude, 
ungracious boy Helena loves him, and sets him, in her 
love, above herself, the poor physician’s daughter, out of 
her sphere 

* * 'Twere all one \ 

* That I should love h. bright, particular star j 
And thulk to yed it, he is so above me 

She loves him thus, but (if love can be conceived as 
distinct from hkmg) she does not wholly like him 
She admits to herseJf that m worship of Bertram there 
is a cei'tain fatuousness, — 

Now be’s gone, and my idolatrous fancy 
Must sanctify his rehques. 

She sees fiom the first that the friend of his choice, the 
Fiench captain, is “ a notorious har,” “ solely a coward,’’ 
‘*a great way fool” , she trembles for what Bertram may 
’’ -l^in tit the court * 

I God send him well 1 

• j The court’s a learning place , and he is one — 

< Parol Wliat one i’ faith ? 

Iffel. That I wish well 

Yet she sees in Bertram a potential nobleness, waitmg 
to be evoked J^d ber will leaps forward to help him 
1 Npw she loves £im, — Cloves him with devotion which 
^ comes from a consciousiiess that she can confer much , 
and she wifi form liim so that ene day she shall hke 
him also • 

I Ed ’Tis pity 

Parol What's pity? 

Eel Tliat wishing v ell had not a body m’t, 
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Wliicli miglit be felt , that we, the poorer born, 

Whose baser stars do shut us up m wishes, 

Might with effects of them follow our fnends, 

And shew what we alone must think 

But the '' ■rnshing well ” of such a woman as Helena 
has indeed a sensible and apprehensible 'body in it 
With a sacred boldness she assumes a cpmmand over 
Bertram’s fate and her ovm ^he cannot beheve jn tlie 
piety of resignation, or passiveness^ in the rehgious duty 
of letting things diift, rather, she finds in the love 
which prompts her a true mandate from above, and a 
veritable providential power — 

Our remedies oft m ourselves do he 
Which we ascnbe to heaven the fated sky 
Gives us free scope, only doth backward pull 
Our slow designs when we ourselves are dull 
What power is it that mounts my love so high 1 

Helena goes forth, encouraged by her mistress, the 
mother of the man she seeks to wm , goes forth lo gai5i 
her husband, to allay her own need 5f service to Iftm, fo 
impose herself on Bertram as the blessmg that he 
requires All this Helena does openly, with peffect 
courage She does not conceal her love fnom the 
Countess , she does not for a moment dream of steahng 
after Bertram m man’s attire It is the most impulsively 
or the most dehcately, and exquisitely femimne of 
Shakspere’s women whom he delights to disguise in the 
|“garmbh of a boy,” — Juha wit^ her hair knit up "m 
I twenty odd-conceited true love ^knots,” Rosahnd, the 
gallant curtle-axe upon her thigh, Yiol^ the sweet-voiced 
in whom all is semblative a woman’s part,” J essica, for 
whose transformation Cupid himself would blush, Portia, 
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I the wise young judge, so poignantly feminine in herj 
gifts of intellect and heart, Imogen , who steps mto the'' 
cavern’s mouth with the advanced sword m a slender' 


and trembhng hand In Helena there is so much t 
sohdity and^te^gth of character that we feel she would i 
be enfeebl^d^y any male disguise which might comph- I 
cat^the^mpfession produced by her plain womanhood 
Th^e could be no charm* m presentmg as a pretender , 
male courage one who was actually courageous as a 


man 


But throughout, while Helena is abundantly courage- 
ous, Shakspere mtends that she shall at no moment 
appear unwomanly In offenng herself to Bertram, she 
first discloses her real feelmg by Words addressed to one 
of the young lords, from among whom it is granted her 
to choose a husband — 


» •Be not afraid that I your hand should take , 
m never d(j,you wrong for your own sake 

% 

Only with Bertram she would venture on the bold 
experiment of wronging him for his own sake The 
experiment, mdeed, does not at first seem to succeed. 
Helena is wedded to Bertram , she has laid her will 
wathout reserve in her husband’s hands , she had desued 
to surrender aUjto him, for his good, and she has 
sulrendered* all But Bertram does not find this provi- 
dential superintendence of his affairs of the heart, 
altogether to his taste , and in company with ParoUeJ 
he flies from his wife’s presence to the Italian war 
Upon reading the concise and ciaiel letter m which 
Bertram has declared the finahty of his separation from 
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her, Helena does not faint, nor does she break forth into 

bitter lamentation " This is a dreadful sentence,” “ ^Tis 

' € 

bitter,” — ^thus, prumng her words, Helena controls “the 
thoughts which swell and throng” over her, until they 
condense themselves mto one strong purpose She will 
leave her mother, leave her home, and when she is gone 
and forgotten, Bertram will jetum from ‘'hardship apd 
danger But she would fain 'see him, and if anything 
can still be done, she ■wiU do that‘thing 

The mode by ■vVhich Helena succeeds m accomplishing 
the conditions upon which Bertram has promised to ac- 
knowledge her as his wife, seems indeed hardly to possess 
any moral force, any vahdity for the heart or the con- 
science It can only be said m explanation, that to Helena 
an infinite virtue and significance resides m a deed, out of 
a word or out of a feehng she does not hope for measure- 
less good to come , but out of a deed what may not come ^ 
That Bertram should actually have received he/ as Iks 
wife, actually, though unwittingly, tlfkt he should indeed 
be father of the child she bears him , these are facts, 
accomphshed things, which must work out some Qreal 
advantage And now Bertram has learnt his ^need of 
self-distrust, perhaps has learnt true modesty His 
fiiend (who was aU vain words apart from deeds), has 
been unmasked, and pitilessly exposed eMay not Bertram 
now be capable of estimatmg the worth of things and*-ol 
persons more justly ? Helena,* in takmg ^he place of 
Diana, m beguihng her husband ^into at least matenal 
virtue, is still “ doing him wrong, for his own sake ” 
The man is “ at woman’s command,” and there is “ no 


hurt done” 
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Even at the last Bertram’s attainment is but small ; 
he IS still no more than a potential piece of -worthy 
manhood We cannot suppose that Shakspere has 
represented him thus -ttuthout a purpose Does not the 
poet wish HP to feel that although much remains to 
be wrought in Bertram, his welfare is now assured ? 
The courageous title of the play "All’s WeU that ends 
WeU,^ IS like an utteranc§ of the heart of Helena, who 
has strqpgth and endurance to attam the end, and who 
will measure things, not by the pains and tnals of the 
way, not by the dubious and difficult means, but by that 
end, by tie aeeempisied issue We need net, therefore, 
concern ourselves any longer about Bertram , he is safe 
in the hands of Helena , she will fashion him as he 
should be fashioned , Bertram is at length dehvered from 
the snares and delusions which beset his years of haughty 
Ignorance and dulness of the heart , he is doubly won 
b^ He^na , therefore he cannot wander far, therefore he 
cannoC finally be lost * 

The changes of type which took place m the pi emi- 
nent female characters of Shakspere’s plays as the poet ‘ 
passed from’ youth to manhood, and from early manhood ^ 
j to nper maturity, would form an interestmg subject for 
J detailed study The emotional women of the early plays, 
if not turbulent aiad aggressive, are stiU deficient m deh- 
caSy of beitrtj in refinement of instmct, impulse, and 
• 

* On t’hiR play consult Professor Karl Uze’s article m Shakespeare 
Jahrbuch, vol vu , and preface by Hertzberg in the German Shakspere 
Society’s edition of SchlegePs and Tieck’s Translation of Shakspere, 
vol XI Hertzbeig maintains that love of Lafen’s daughter is a motive 
of Bertram's rejection of Helena. But see EIzc’s reply in the above 
mentioned article, p 226 
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habit. The intellectual women, who stand hy the side 
of these, are bright and clever, hut over-confident, for- 
ward, or defiant In the early historical plays appear 
ternble female forms, — ^women whose ambitions have 
been foiled, whose hearts have been tom and crushed, 
who are filled with fierce sorrow, passionate mdignation, 
a thirst for revenge. Such are the Duch^ of Gloster, 
Margaret of Anjou, Queen Ehnor, Constence As cWedy 
succeeds comedy, the female chSracters beco^g more 
complex, more subtile, more exquisite. Eosalme’s flout- 
mg of Berowne, becomes Eosalind’s arch mockery of 
Orlando, or the sportive contests of Beatrice with Bene- 
dict In Portia of "The Merchant of Yemce” mteUect 
and emotions play mto one another with exquisite swift- 
n^s, bnghtness, and vital warmth 

Just at the close of the penod which gave birth to 
Shakspere’s most joyous comedies, and at the entrance 
to the tragic period, appear types of female character 
which are distmgmshed by some single element .of 
peculiar strength, Helena, Isabella, Portia of Juhus 
Caesar (type of perfect womanly heroism, yet envirSned 
by the weakness of her sex) , and over against these 
are studies of feminine incapacity or ignobleness — 
Opheha, Gertrude, Cressida It is^as if Shakspere 
at this time needed some one sttong, outstandmg 
excellence to grasp and steady himself b5^, and liad 
lost his dehght m ^the even harmony of character 
which suits us, and brings us jpy when we make no 
single, urgent, and peculiar demand for help Next fol- 
low the tragic figures — Desdemona, the invmcible loyalty 
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I of wifeliood , Cordelia^ the invincible filial loyalty , sac- 
w^^cial lives, which are ofifered up, and which sanctify 
I the earth, lives which fall in the stiife with evil, and 
^ which falling achieve their victones of love And as 
'1 these make the world beautiful and sacred, even ivhile 
' they leave it strange and sorrowful, so over against them 
' appear the destroyers of life — Lady Macbeth, and the 
I monsters Gonenl, Regan * 

Rmd]^, in Sfiakspere’s latest plays appear upon 
^ the one hand the figures of the great sufferers — 
i calm, self-possessed, much enduring, free from self- 
; partiality, unjust resentment, and the passion oi 
revenge — Queen Katharme, Hermione , and on the 
other hand are exquisite girlish figures, children who 
have known no sorrow, over whom is shed a magical 
beauty, an ideal hght, while above them Shakspere is 
seen, as it were, bowmg tenderly — Miranda, Perdita. 
Sow great a distance has been traversed I Instead of 
thf tetnble Marga^t of Anjou we have here Queen 
Katharme Shakspere in his early period would have 
fouiltt cold, and without suitability for the purposes of 
art, Katharine’s patience, reserve, and equihbnum of souL 
Instead of Rosaline here is Perdita A death-bed glori- 
ous with a vision of angels, and the exquisite dawn of a 
young girl’s hfe, tjese are the two last themes on which 
th5 imagination of the poet cared to dwell affectionately 
and long , * 

Here for the present we may pause We have glanced 
at the growth of Shakspeie’s mmd and art as fai onward 
as the opening of the penod of the great tragedies Wh*’ 
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Shakspere gamed of msight and of strength dunng that 
penod a subsequent chapter will attempt to tell * 

* I am xuiwiUing to offer any cnticiam of the play of Troylns and 
Cressida until I see my wy more clearly through certam difficulties 
respecting its date and its ethical significance LIr FIcay hehevcs that 
three stones can be distinguished — (1 ) Troylns and Oressida , (2 ) 
Hector , (3 ) Ajax, Olysses, and the Greek Camp , and that these 
stones ^v^ere ‘vrntten at different pgnods (See Tyansactions of the 
Ne'W' Shalcspere Society) Mr Fumpall says — ^Hhat there ^re two 
parts, an early and a late, I do not doubt Hertzberg assigns the 
date 1603 See his \alnable Preface la the German Shakespeare 
Society’s edition of Tieck’s and Schlegel’s Translation of ^"hakspere, 
\oL xi , and on the sources of the play his article m Shakespeare Jahr- 
buch, vol VI , also m vol lu the article by Khrl Eitner Hertzberg 
believes that the play remained unpnnted and unacted until 1609 
Ulnci’s article on Troilus and Oressida m Shakespeare Jahrbuch, vol 
ix , make it clear that the play belongs rather to comedy than tragedy 
This article may be consulted (as well as Hertzberg^g preface) on the 
questions raised by the concluding Imes of the djflicrft epilogue by 
Pandarus 

So far was written m 1875 , but smco then I have come to xmderstand 
m some degree, I believe, the significance of this difficult play See 
ante^ preface to the third edition 
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THE FmST AFg) SECOND TE^VGEDT , EOMEO AND JDLIET , 
, H^JILET 

DuRiNy^the first ten years of Shakspere's dramatic 
career he Avrote quickly, producmg (if we suppose that 
he commenced authorship m 1500 at the age of twenty- 
six^, on an average, about two plays in each j^ear These 
eighteen or tiventy plays written between 1590 and 
1600, include some eight or nine comedies, and the 
Avhole of the great senes of Enghsh historical dramas, 
which, when Henry Y was wntteu, Sbakspere probably 
looked upon as complete To this field he did not 
reftirn, except in on^ instance when it would seem that 
a* portion of a play on the subject of Henry VIH was 
Avritten, and while still incomplete was handed over on 
some* special occasion to the dramatist Fletcher to 
expand from three acts into five In the first decade 
of Shakspere's authorship (if we set aside Titus Androni- 
cus as the work of^ unknoivn writer), a smgle tragedy 
appears, — Romeo ^hd Jubet This play is bebeved to 
have engaged Shakspere’s^ attention dunng a number oi 
years DissESfcisfied probably with .the first form which 
it assumed, Shakspere • ivoiked upon the play again, 
rewnting and enlargmg it * But it is not unlikely that 

* The opinion of Mr Ibchard Grant White descries to he stated 
U 18 “That the J?o77ieo and JuhH nrlnch has come dowTi to us {for 
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even then he considered his powers to he insufficiently 
matured for the great deahng as artist with human life- 
and. passion, which tragedy demands ;) for, having written 
Romeo and Juliet, Shakspere returned to the histones,' 
m which, doubtless, he was awaae that he was receiving 
the best possible culture for future tragedy ; and he 
wrote the little group of comedies in whidh Shakspenan 
mirth obtams its highest and*^ most complete expi^ssion 
Then, after an interval of about five years, a second 
tragedy, Hamlet, was produced Over Hamlet, as over 
Romeo and Juliet, it is supposed that Shakspeie 
laboured long and carefully Like Romeo and Juhet 
the play exists m two forms, and there is reason to 
believe that in the earlier form in each instance we 
possess an imperfect report of Shakspere’s first treatment 
of his theme * 

It may be thought paradoxical to infer from the 
absence of tragedy in the earlier years of Shakspece’s 
dramatic career, that he lookecL upon the '.vntmg 


there may have been an antecedent play upon the same story^, was 
first Tvntten [m 1691], by two or moio playwrights, of whom Shakspere 
iTas one , that subsequently [in 1596], Shakspere re-wrOi^e this old 
play, of which he was part author, makmg his principal changes in 
the passages which were contnbated by his co labourers ” I^fr Ik G 
WTate beheves the first quarto of Romeo and Juliet to be an imperfect 
and garbled copy, obtamed by the aid of a importer, of Shakspere’s 
new work, the defects of which were supphed partly by some v^rse 
mongers of the day, and partly from tl^e old play in the composition of 
which Shakspere was one of two or more co labourers | 

* The editors of the C^mbndge Shakspere bebeve that there was 
an old play on the subject of Hamlet, ‘‘^ime portions of which are still 
preser\ ed in the quarto of 1603 For various bits of evidence (some 
good, some bad), to prove that the text of this quarto was obtamed 
orally, and not directly from a manuscnpt, see Tschischwitr’s 
‘^Shakspere-Forschungen I Hamlet,’’ pp 10 14, 
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of tragedy as bis chief vocation as author, yet the 
-inference is not unconfirmed by facts in Shakspere’s 
subsequent career Almost from the first it iioiild 
appear that he had before him the design of Romeo and 
Juliet When after five or six yeais it was actually ac- 
complished, there still appeared in the play unmistak- 
able marks of immature judgment Shakspere accord- 
ingly, Mio in his histones hhd abundance of work planned 
out for him, wisely abstained for some time further from 
writing tragedy But as soon as Hamlet was com- 
pleted, and it became a demonstiated fact to the poet 
that he had attamed his full maturity, and was master 
of his craft, then he no longer hesitated or delayed, and 
year by year from 1602 to 1612 he added to the great 
roll of his tragedies, accomplishing in those years by 
sustained energy of heait and imagination as marveUons 
a feat of authorship as the world has seen 

^Wheh Shakspeie began to wnte for the stage, as was ' 
noticed* in the preceding chapter, he was by no means 
misled by self-confidence He began cautiously and 
tentatively, feelmg his way And there was one cause 
which m^ht leasonably make him timid in the direction 
of tragedy Shakspere, at the age of twenty-siv, was 
not afraid to compete with contemporary writers in 
comedy and history He co-operated, it may be, m the 
writing of hffitoiical plays, " The First Part of the Con- 
tention, ” and " The True Tragedie of Richard Duke of 
Torke/* at an eaxly age, and afterwards by revision and 
addition made these plays still moie Ins own * But the 

* The latest study of 2 and 3 ITejm/ VI and the rclntioii of theso 
to The Con(entw 7 i and True Tiagedte is the admirably careful essay by 

G 
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department of tragedy was dominated by a iiriter of 
superb genius, Cliristoiiber ]\Iarlowe Shabspere, wbosc^ 
powers ripened slowly, may at the time when he wrote 
“The Comedy of Errois,” and “Love’s Labour’s Lost,” 
have well hesitated to dispute with Marloy^e his special 
province Imitators and disciples had crowded around 
the master All the vices ‘of his style *had been ex- 
aggerated Shakspere saw one thin^ clearly, that if 
the time ever came when he w6uld write tra^^dy, the 
tragedy must be of a kind altogether different fiom 
that created upon Marlowe’s method, — the method of 
idealising passions on a gigantic scale To add to the 
pieces of the school of Marlowe a rhapsody of blood 
commingled with nonsense was impossible for Shakspere, 
who was nevei altogether wanting m a sane judgment, 
and a bvely sense of the absurd 

Thus it came about that Shakspere at nearly forty 
years of age ivas the author of but two or three tragedies 
Of these, Romeo and Jubet may be looked uporf as the - 
work of the artist’s adolescence , and Hamlet as the 
evidence that he had become adult, and in tins suj&eme 
department master of his craft To add to the interest 
of these plays as subjects of Shakspenau study, each, as 
was observed above, exists m two ve^ry different forms , 
and from these somethmg may be leaont as to the poet’s 
method of rehandhng his own work Ifr the case of 
Romeo and Juliet, we possess the Engli^ onginal, a 

Miss Jane Lee, Transactions of the New Shakspere Society 1875 7G ” 
o-.The opinion arrived at by Miss Lee ib that m 2 and 3 Henry VI 
‘‘Sfrakspere and Marlowe are revisers of work by Marlowe, Greene and 
'Ds Peele, 
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poem "by Aitbur Biooke, upon whicli Shakspere founded 
drama, and winch in many particulars he minutely 
followed It IS therefore possible in the case of this 
play, to investigate with peculiar advantage Shakspere’s 
method of treating his originaL 

The first two tiagedies having been so carefully and 
deliberately thought out, ‘having been looked upon by 
their author as of chief importance among his wntings, 
we migl\t anticipate tSat the second could hardly have 
been wntten without conscious refeience to the first 
In his early tentative plays Shakspere made trial of 
various styles , he broke out now on this side, now on 
that, in directions which were wide apart, now he was 
engaged upon a history, jhow upon a comedy of incident, 

j 

almost a farce , now a comedy of dialogue , and again 
a comedy of tender and graceful sentimcntj He 
evidently had resolved that he would not repeat himself, 
tlmt he would not^allow his invention to come under 
controf of any one of its own creatures Too often a 
distinguished hterary success is the prelude to literal}' 
failifi'e The artist in fainter colouis, and with a more 
uncertaia outline repeats his admired figures and situa- 
tions Shakspere instinctively and by resolve put 
himself into relation with facts of the most diveme 
kinds, and prefei-fed a comparatively slow attammcnt 
of *a comprehension of bfe to a nariow intensity of 
individuality# The broad histor}' of the nation interested ■ 
him , but also, the passion of love and death in two j 
young hearts , he could laugh bnghtly, and mock the 
affectations and fashionable folhes of his day , but he > 
must also stand before the tomb of the Capulets 
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possessed by a sense of mystery, and that stienuous 
pam, in winch something else than mere sorrow i» 
predominant 

Now when writing Hamlet, his second tragedy, 
Shakspere, we must needs believe, determined that he 
would break away from the influence of his first tragedy, 
Romeo and Juliet Romeo and Juliet steeped in 
passion , Hamlet is steeped 'in meditation Contrast 
the hero of the one play, the man of the Soiflih, wnth 
the chief figure of the other, the Teuton, the man of the 
North Contrast Hamlet’s friend and comforter, Horatio, 
possessed of grave strength, self-government, and balance 
of character, with Romeo’s friend, Mercutio, all bnlli - 1 
ance, intellect, wit, and effervescent ammal spiiits Con- ' 
trast the gay festival in Capulet’s house with the bintal 
drinking of the Danish king and courtiers Contrast 
the moonlit night in the garden, while the nightingale’s 
song IS panting forth from the pomegranate tree, wfth 
the silence, the nipping and eager air of the platform »of 
Elsinore, the beethng height to seaward, and the form of 
terror which stalked befoie the sentinels Contrast? the 
perfect love of Juliet and her Romeo, with tha piteous 
foiled desire for love m Hamlet and Opheba Contrast 
the passionate seizure upon death, as her immediate and 
highest need, of the Italian wife, with* the misadventure 
of the crazed Ophelia, so pitiful, so accidental, “ so 
un-heroic, ending in “ muddy death ” l^et, with all 1 
their pomts of contrast, there is one central point of | 
affinity between the plays Like Mr Browning’s Para- t 
celsus and his SordeUo, the poems are companion poems, \ 
while they are set over one against the other, they 
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f are contrasted but complementary * Hamlet resembles 
^Eomeo in bis inabibty to maintain tbe will in a fruitful 
relation witb facts, and with the leal world Neither is 
a rulei of events Luck is for ever against Borneo , the 
stars are inauspicious to him, and to such men the stars 
will always be inauspicious, as to a Heniy V they will 
always proven auxihary With Hamlet to resolve is to 
stand at gaze before an action, and to become in- 
capable of achieving, it The necessary coupling be- 
tween’ ^he purpose and the deed has been fatally dis- 
solved There is this central point in common between 
Hamlet and Romeo — the will in each is sapped , but in 
each it is sapped by a totally different disease of 
soul t 

The external atmosphere of the tragedy of Borneo 
and Juliet, its Italian colour and warmth, have been so 
finely felt by M Philarbte Chasles that his words deserve 
be*a portion of every criticism of that play — “ Who 
does jiot recall those lovely summer nights, m which the 
forces of nature seem eagei for development, and con- 
stifuned to remain in drowsy languor — a mingling of 
intense heat, superabundant energj’', impetuous power, 
and silent freshness '2 

“ The nightingale sings in the depths of tbe woods 
The flower-cups^are half-closed A pale lustre is shed 

» * 

• See the -wTiter’a lecture the poetry of Mr Tennyson and Mr 
Browning Mtemoon Lectures, vol v jy 178 

f “ Romeo is Hamlet in love There is the same rich oxaberance of 
i passion and sentiment in tile one, that there is of thought and scnti 
1 ment in the other Both are absent and self m\ oh ed , both In o out 
t of themselves in a world of imagination ” — Hazlitt Clmracters of 
Shakespeare’s Plays, p 177 (ed 1818) 
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over tlie foliage of the foiests, and upon the broTV*of the 
hills The deep repose conceals, we are aware, a pro- 
creant force , the melancholy reseive of nature is the 
mask of a passionate emotion Under the paleness and 
the coolness of the night you divine restramed ardours, 
and flowers ivhich biood in silence, impatfent to shine 
forth c 

C- 

Such IS the peculiai atmo?phere with which Shaks- 
peie has enveloped one of his mos^t ivoiiderful creations 
— Romeo and J uliet " * 

“ Not only the substance, but the forms of the lan- 
guage come from the South Italy was the mventor of 
the tale she drew it from her national memorials, her 
old family-feuds, her annals fiUed with amorous and 
bloody intrigues In its lync accent, its blmdness of 
passion, its blossoming and abundant vitality, in the 
brilliant imagery, in the bold composition, no one can 
fail to recognise Italy Romeo utters himself kke ^ 
sonnet of Petrarch, ivith the same reflned choice, aijd the 
same antitheses , there is the same grace and the same 
pleasure m versifying passion in allegorical stanzas 
Juliet, too, IS wholly the woman of Italy, with small 
gift of forethought, and absolutely mgenuous in her 
abandon, she is at once vehement and pure”* 

The season is midsummer It 'rt'ants a fortnight 
and odd days of Lammastide (August Ist)^ Wilhelm 
Schlegel, and after him Hazlittj have spoken as if the 
atmosphere of the plaj* were that of a southern spring f 
Such a cnticism indicates a want of sensibility to the 

* Etudes sur "W Shalcspeare, Mane Stuart, et L’Ar^tin, pp 141-42 
t So also Flatbe Sbakspeare, Ac PartiL, p 1S8 
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tone and colouring of the piece The mid-July heat 
broods over the five tiagic days of the story The mad 
blood IS stiriiuof in men’s veins durinsf these hot summer 
days* There is a thundeious feeling m the moral 
element The summer was needed also that the nights 
and mornings might quickly meet The nights are 
those lumiuoiis nights from which the daylight seems 
neverk wholly to depait, nights thiough which the warmth 
of day stdl hangs ove^ the trees and flovers 

It is^ worth while to pause and note Shakspere’s 
method of treatmg external nature as the mzl-ieio or 
enveloping medium of human passion , while sometimes, 
m addition, between external nature and human passion 
Shakspere leveals acute points of special contact We 
recall in Kmg Leai the long and ternble day which 
begins at moonset before the dawn, when Kent is put 
in the stocks, and which ends with the storm upon the 
l^th# The agony is intensified by the stretch of time, 
stram^ed with passi*n and events, until the time tmgles 
and IS intense, it culminates in the night of fiinons 
wujd and spoutmg rain, of lightning and of thunder, 
when the roots of nature seem shaken in the same 
upheaval of things which makes a daughter cruel We 
lemember how Duncan breathed a delicate air when he 
entered under tl/e martlet-haunted portals of Macbeth, 
O'! though ijature insinuated into Duncan’s senses a trea- 
cherous presentiment of peace and security , and there 
followed up*on this the night whim the earth was fever- 

• 

* jBenvolto —“For now these hot days is the mad blood stirnng ” 
See the extract from Dr Theodor Strater m H. H Furness e anorum 
Edition of Romeo and Juliet, pp 461-62 
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ous and the air was filled with lamentings and strange 
screams of death. We lemember that other night o^ 
tempest and prodigy which preceded the fall of Julius 
Caesar, when Cassius, catching exhilaration and energy 
from the mutiny in the heaven, walked about the streets 
unbraced, “ submitting him unto the perilous night ” 
Then in contrast with these we thmk of the lync love of 
Lorenzo and Jessica under ther star-sown sky, evei*/ orb 
of which sings in its motion like aji angel “ still quinng 
to the young-eyed cherubims we think of thb 'Forest 
I of Arden, with its tempered light and shade, its streams 
: where the deer comes to drmk, and green baunts in which 
adversity glows sweet, we think of the mountain country’ 
of Wales, and the salutations to the heaven of the royal 
youths whom Cymbeline had lost The air Avhich sur- 
rounds the island of Prospero is one of enchantment fit 
to breathe upon marvel and beauty — 

♦ 

The isle is fnll of noises 

Sounds and sweet airs that give deligiit and hurt not5 , * 

In the play of Pencles we are for ever in presence of 
the waters funous or serene, and their voices of tumult 

i 

; or of calm are for ever minghng with the human voices 
: with the sorrow of the bereaved father, and the magical 
singing of the sea-pure and sea-sensitit^ Manna Once 
I again, in Tiraon, we are in presence of the spa, — ^but at 
IS not the stormy waters of Pennies that ^ve gaze at , it 
IS not the yellow sandt. of Prospero’s island,* where the 
( sea-nyinphs dance, and curtsy, ^nd take hands , in 
^ Timon it IS neither the strength nor the beauty of the . 
naves we are made to feel — 
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Tjmon hath made his everlasting mansion 
Upon the beached verge of the salt flood , 

Who once a day vath his embossed frotli 
The torbnlent surge shall cover 

iWe fcee'tlie cold white lip of the wave curhng over, and 
curling over again, with hitter monotony upon the sand , 
and it IS the/e, touched hy. the salt and pitiless edge of 
the s5a, that the corpse of the desperate man must he 

abandoned * • 

• ^ 

Romeo is not the determiner of events in the play 
He does not stand prominently forward, a smgle figure 
in the first scene, as does Mailowe’s Rarahas, and Shak- 
spere’s Richard III , soliloquising about his oivn persons 
and his plans The first scene of the play prepaies a 
place for Romeo, it presents the moral environment of 
the hero, it exhibits the feud of the houses which deter- 
mines the lovers’ fate, although they for a brief space 
fo^^et^hese grim realities in the rapture of their joy 
The sVrife of the hdtises Capulet and Montague appears 
in this first scene in its trivial, ludicrous aspect , threat- 
eniifg, however, m a moment to become earnest and 
formidable The serving men Giegoiy and Samson 
biting thumbs at the serving-men Abraham and Bal- 
thasar, — this is the obverse of the tragic show Turn 
to the other side, ^nd what do we see ^ The dead bodies 
of^oung and beautiful human creatures, of Tybalt and 
Pans, of Juliet and Romeo, the bloody harvest of the 
strife This first scene, half ludicrous, but wholly grave, 
was wiitten not withoi/t a reference to the final scene. 
The bandying of vulgai wit between the servants must 
not hide from us a certain gum irony A\hich underlies 
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the opening of the play Here the two old rivals ^raeet, 
they will meet again And the prince appears in the 
last scene as in the first Then old Capulet and Mon- 
tague wdl he pacified , then they will consent to let 
then desolated lives decline to the grave m quietness 
Meanwhile serving-men with a sense of personal digmty 
must bite their thumbs, and other incidents may 
happen *■ ^ 

Few critics of the play have omitted to call attention 
to the fact that Shakspere represents Eomeo as already 
in love before he gives his heart to Juliet, in love 
with the pale-cheeked, dark-eyed, disdainful Kosabne 
“ If we are nght,” Colendge wrote, “ . in pronounc- 

ing this one of Shakspere’s early dramas, it affords a 
strong mstance of the fineness of his insight into the 
nature of the passions, that Komeo is introduced already 
love-bewildei ed ” The circumstance is not of Shaks- 
pere’s invention He has retained it from Hioolfc-’s 
poem, but that he thought fit to^^’ retain the orcumr 
stance, fearlessly declaimg that Romeo’s supreme love is 
not bis first love, is noteworthy The contrast me the 
mind of the earher poet between Rosalme, who , 

From her youth was fostered evermore 
With vertues foode, and taught m schole, of wisdomes skilfull lore, 

and Juhet, who yields to her passpn, and by it is 
destroyed, was a contrast which Shakspere vejected aH a 
piece of formal and barren morality Of what character 
IS the love of Romeo for Rosabne ? Romeo’s is not an 
active practical nature like Henry V , neither is he 
great by intellect, a thmker m any high sense of the 
word. But if he lives and moves and has his being 
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neitlier*beroically m the objective world* of action, like 
Henry Y, nor in the world of the mind like Hamlet, 
all the more be lives, moves, and has bis being in 
the world of mere emotion To him emotion which 
ennches and exalts itself with the imagination, emo- 
tion apart from thought, and apart from action, 
IS an end ift itself Therefore it delights him to 
hover •over his own seutpment, to brood upon it, to 
feed upon it richlf Romeo must needs steep liis whole 
nature in'feeling, and, if Juliet does not appear, he must 
love Rosaline 

Nevertheless the love of Rosaline cannot be to 
Romeo as is the love of Juliet It is a law in moral 
dynamics, too little recognised, that the breadth, and 
height, and permanence of a feeling depend in a certain 
degree at least upon the actual force of its external 
cause No ardour of self-piotection, no abandonment 
pre^enspc, no self-sustained energy, can create and shape 
a.passKjn of equal vo?lime, and possessmg a like certainty 
and directness of advance with a passion shaped, deter- 
mine^l, and for ever re-invigorated by positive, objective 
fact Shakspere had become assured that the facts of 
the world are vorthy to command our highest ardour, 
our most resolute action, our most solemn awe , and 
' that the more we^^enetrate into fact the more wiU our 
nature be qmckened, enriched, and exalted The play 1 
of Romeo and Juliet exhibits to us the deliverance of a , 
man from 3ieam into reality Tn Romeo^s love of 
Rosalme we find represented the dream-life as yet 
undisturbed, the abandonment to emotion for emotion’s 
sake Romeo nurses Lis love, be sheds tears, he culti- j 
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vates solitude , lie utters his groans m the hearing of the 
comfortable fnar, he stimulates his fancy with the 
sough t-out phrases, the cunous antitheses of the amorous 
dialect of the period 

Why, then, O biawling love ' 0 loving hate ’ 

O anything, of nothing first create i * 

0 heavy lightness * Serious vanity 1 
Mis-shapen chaos of welt seeming forms i 
Feather of lead, bright sn-obe, cold fire, sick healtfa ! 

He broods upon the luxury of*his sbrrow And then 
Romeo meets Juhet Juhet is an actual forcfe' beyond 
and above himself, a veritable fact of the world Never- 
theless there remams a certain chnging self-consciousness, 
an absence of perfect simphcity and directness even in 
Romeo’s very real love of Juliet This is placed by 
Shakspere in designed contrast with the singleness of 
Juliet’s nature, her direct unerroneous passion which 
goes straight to its object, and never broods upon itself 
It IS Romeo who says in the garden scene, — < 

How silver-sweet sound lovers’ ttjngues by nighty 
Like softest music to attend mg ears. ' 

He has overheard the voice of Juliet, and he cannot 
answer her call until he has drained the sweetness of 
the sound He is one of those men to w'hom the 
emotional atmosphere which is given out by the real 
object, and which suirounds it like c luminous mist, is. 
more important than the reality itself^: As he turns 
slowly away, loath to leave, E^meo exclaims, — 

, Love goes toward loye, as school-boys from tlmir books, 

But love from love, towards school with heavy looks 

* Mrs Jamieson has noticed that in “All’s Well that Ends Well ’’ 
Helena mockingly reproduces this style of amorous antitheses (Act i 
Sc 1, U ISO 189) Helena, who hves so effectively m the world of 
fact, IS contcmptuons towards all unreahty and affectation 
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But Juliet’s first thought is of the danger to which 
Borneo is exposed in her father’s grounds It is Juliet 
who will not allow the utterance of any oath because the , 
whole reality of that night’s eventj terrible in its joy, has 
flashed upon her, and she, who lives in no golden haze 
of luxurious feeling, is aroused and alarmed hy the 
sudden shock V too much happiness It is Juliet who 
uses direct and simple wofUs — 

, • Farewell compliment ^ 

Dost tHon love me ? I know thou wilt say '' Ay/^ 

And I will take thy word 

She has declared that her bounty is measureless, that 
her love is infinite, when a sudden prosaic interruption 
occurs, the nurse calls within, Juliet leaves the window, 
and Romeo is left alone Is this new joy a dream ^ 

0 blessed, blessed night 1 I am afeard, / 

Being m night, all this is hut a dream, 

^ Too flattering-sweet to be substantial 

But Jubet hastily ijpappears with words upon her lips 

# 

which make it evident that it is no dream of joy in 

which she lives 

# 

Three words, dear Borneo, and good night mdeed 
If that thy bent of love be honourable, 

Thy purpose marnage, send me word to-moiTow, 

By one that PU procure to come to thee. 

Where, and wbat time thou wilt perform the nte, 

And all m^ fortunes at thj^ foot PIl lay, 

• And foKow thee, my lord, throughout the world 

The wholeness and *ciystalline purity of Juliet's 
passion IS flawed by no double *self She is all and 
entire in each act of ^er soul While Borneo, on the 
contrary, is as yet but balf deliveied from self-con- 


sciousness 
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If Shakspere ventured upon any generalization about 
women, it was perhaps this — that the natures of women 
are usually made up of fewer elements than those of 
men, but that those elements are ordinarily m juster 
poise, more fully organized, more coherent and compact, 
and that, consequently, piompt and efficient action is 
more a woman’s gift than ‘a man’s " Man delights 
not me, noi woman neither,” confessed Hamlet , and the 
courtieis declare they smiled to think if he ^delighted 
not in man, what lenten entertainment the 'players 
would receive from hum The playeis — for the drama 
is founded on mere dehght in human personality Man 
deligh ted Shakspere, and woman also , but the chief 
problems of life seemed to lurk for Shakspere in the 
souls and in the bves of men, and therefore he was moie 
profoundly interested m the natures of men than in tliose 
of women His great tragedies are not Cordelia, 
Desdemona, Ophelia, Volumnia , but Lear, dtheQo, 
Hamlet, Conolauus Shakspere’s men have a Eustory, 
moral growth or moral decay , his women act and are 
acted upon, but seldom grow and are transformed ^We 
get from Shakspeie no histones of a woman’s sroul like 
the history of Komola, or of Maggie Tulliver, or of 
Dorothea Brooke , none — unless, perl^aps, that of Cleo- 
patra — at all so carefuUy studied andfcuriously detailed 
as may be found in the novels of Goethe * Shakspere 
creates his women by a single stiong pr exquisite 
! inspiration , but he studies his men His witty women 
' are not a complex of all various qualities like Falstaft j 
' his wicked women are simply wicked like' Gonenl and 
Regan, not an insciutable mystery of miquity bke lago 
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his woinen of intellect aie blight, are effective with| 
ideas which they use as the means of action or of enjoy-j 
mentj but among them there is not a female Hamlet * ,* 

Yet the women of Shakspere have almost always the 
advantage of his men Although then natures are 
made up of Vewer elements, yet because those elements 
are quite vffcal and coheient, his women are in the 
highdfet degiee direct m Tfeelmg and efficient in action 
All the half-organised* power of men is not a match for 
then directness and efficiency Portia in the Mei chant ; 
of Venice can bring all hei wits at a moment’s notice * 
into play , every faculty is instinct with a single and 
indivisible eneigy , set over against the great masculine ' 
force of Shylock she pioves more than a match for him 
In Helena (All’s "Well that Ends AVell) there is perfect 
rectitude of intellect and wdl, and a solid umt^ ol 
- character which enables her to shape events as she has 
desid^ it IS well they should be shaped, and secures hei ' 
from »11 distinction* and all illusion She imposes hei- 
self as a blessing upon the high-born youth, who, for his 
pari^ had been sufficiently blind and duU , at length he 

* See ^ tbia suT>jccfc Mrs Jameson’s Oharactcriatics of Women, 
Intioduction , also a remarkable passage in Mr Euskm’a Sesame and 
Lilies, pp 126 31 Rttmelm maintains that m consequence of his 
position as player, Shakspere was excluded from the acquaintance of 
women of fine cultor? and character, and therefore drew upon Ins 
' fancy for his fenyile portraits At the same time Shakspere sliared 
\ Avifli Goethe, PStrarcb, Baphael, Dante, Kousseau, Jean Paul (a strange 
'assemblage!) a mystical \eiftration for the feminine element of 
humanity as tile higher and more divme ^For a comparison of Shok- 
spore with Goethe in this respect, see Pumelin Shakespeare Studien, 
pp 288 292 It is clever artl superficial, like much of the '‘realistic, 
cnticism” of Eumelin Leo’s “Shakespeare’s Fraucn-Idcalo ” is a 
somewhat misleadmg title In the few pages on Shakspere’s uomen 
(pp 36 44), there is contained little tlmt is nen or \aluablc 
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perceives that while he stumbled and seemed to go 
astray, Helena was the providence which forced him to 
stumble into security, and strength, and the ahidmg- 
place of love Volumnia, by the unfaltermg insistence 
of her single moral motive subdues Coriolanus Macbeth 
IS brave and cowardly, sceptical and superstitious, loyal 
and treacherous, ambitious 9,nd capable hi service, at 
once restrained and stimulated by his imagufation 
Lady Macbeth is terribly efficient , af" one time a will 
“itrung tense, at another a conscience strung tense , 
possessed of only that active kind of imagination which 
masters practical difficulties She has violently wrenched 
her nature , and the wrench is fatal But Macbeth 
can live on, sinking farther and farther from reahty and 
strength and joy, dropping away into the shadow, under- 
gomg giadual extinction, decay, and dismtegration of 
his moral being, nevei a sudden and absolute rum 

Juhet at once takes the lead It is she who pro- ’ 
poses and urges on the sudden inarnage She is | 
impatient for complete self-surrender, eagei that the'i 
deed should become perfect and irreversible When, 
after the death of Tybalt, Borneo learns from fhe lips 
of the Friar that he has been condemned to banish- 
ment he is utterly unmanned He abandons himself 
to helpless and hopeless despair He^^tums the tender 
emotion upon himself, and extracts all the misery whtch 
is con tamed in that one word “'banished ” He throws , 
himself upon the grohnd and grovels pitifully m the 
ahjectness of his dismay His is unable rh deal 
with his own emotions so as to subdue oi contiol them 
Upon the next day, after her casting away of her own 
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bndred, after hei parting witli lier husband, Juliet ; 
comes to the same cell of Friar Laurence, her face pale 
and traces of tears upon it which she cannot hide 
Pans, the lovei whom her father ' and mother have 
designed for Juhet, is there She meets him with gay 
words, gallantly concealmg the heart which is eager and 
trembling, an’d upheld from desperation only by a high- 
strung fortitude Then when the door ls shut her heart 
reheves itself, and she urges the Fnar, with passionate 
energy, to devise forthwith a remedy for the evil that 
has befallen 

In her home Juhet is now ivithout adviser or sus- I 
tamer , a gul of fourteen years, she stands the centre of ! 
a circle of power which is tyrannous, and pledged to 
crush her resistance, old Capulet (the Capulets are a 
fiery self-willed race, unlike the milder Montagues) has 
vehemently mged upon her the marnage with Count 
PaJis ’ She turns her pale face upon her father, and 
uddreifces him appe^ingly* 

I Good father, I beseech you on my knees 
I Hear me witli patience hut to speak a word 

' She 1/m ns to her mother, — the proud Italian matron, 

> still young, w'ho had not mamed for love, whose hatred 
1 IS cold and deadly, and whose 1 elation wath the child, 

‘ who is dear to her, is pathetically imperfect f 

* ^ 

* Shakspere, as Mr Claik notices, contrives to bring before us the 
paleness of Ailief s face in tins great crisis of Lcr life, driinaticall}^ by 
means of old Capulet^s vituperative terms — 

Oat you green Jickness carrion I out 3"ou baggage I 
You tallow face 1 

t Shakspere reduces Juliet's age from tbe sixteen years of Brooke's 
poem to fourteen He lo\ed tbe years of budding i\oman}iood— 
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Is there no pity sitting in the clouds, 

That sees into the bottom of my gnef ? 

O sweet my mother, cast me not away ' 

Delay this mamage for a months a week. 

Last she looks for support to her Nurse, turning in 
that dreadful moment with the mstmct of childhood to 
the woman on whose breast she had lain, and uttenng 
words of desperate and simple earnestness — 

• C 

I 0 God. ! 0 nursel how shall this be prevented ? 

Some comfort, nurse * 

The same unfaltering seveniy with which a surgeon 
operates is shown bj Shakspere in his fidehty here to 
the nurse’s character The gross and wanton heart 
while the sun of prospenty is full, blossoms into broad 
vulgarity , and the raillery of Mercutio deals mth it 
sufficiently Now in the hour of trial hei grossness 
nses to the dignity of a crime “The Count is a 
lovely gentleman, Romeo’s a dishclout to bun, ^he 
second match excels the first, or i^ it does not, 5uhe±’s 
first is dead, or as good as dead, being away from her ” 
“ This moment,” Mrs Jameson has finely said, ' refeals 
J uliet to herself She does not break into upbnaidmgs , 
it is no moment for anger , it is mcredulous amazement, 

Mimnda is fifteen years of age, Manna fourteen? Lady Capnlet says to 
Juliet c 

By my count 

I 'Was your mother much upfli these years 
That you are now a maid Act\ ^ Bctne 3 i 
Therefore she is perhaps under thirty years of age But it is thirty 
years since old Capnlet last "v^ent masking Scene 6) Observe 

Lady Capulet’s manner of speech vnth her husband m Acliv , Scene 4, 
md note her announcement (intended to gratify Juliet) that she wnlJ 
df'spatch a messenger to Mantua to poison Borneo Act in , Scene 5 
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succeeded by the extremity of scorn and abhorrence, 
which takes possession of her mind She assumes at 
once and asserts all her oavh -superioiity, and nses to 
majesty in the strength of her despair ” Here Juhet 
enters into her sohtude ' 

The Friar has given Juliet a phial containing a 
strange, untried mixture; and she is alone m hei 
chaidber Juliet’s sohldquy ends with one of those 
tnumphant touches by which Sbakspere glonfied that 
which he appropriated from his onginals In Brooke’s 
poem, Juhet swallows the sleepmg-potion hastily lest 
her courage should fad. “ Shakspere,” Colendge 
wrote, “ provides for the finest decencies It would 
have been too bold a thmg for a girl of fifteen , — but 
she swallows the draught in a fit of fright” This 
deprives Juhet of all that is most cbaracteiistic in the 
act In the night and the solitude, with a desperate 
dt^*to do, her imagination is intensely and morbidly 
Qxcihjd All the hideous secrets of the tomb appear 
before her Suddenly in her disordered vision the 
figflre of the murdered Tybalt nses, and is manifestly 
in puBsmt of some one Of whom^ Not of Juhet, 
but of her lover who had slain him A moment before 


* *• The nurse has a certain AUilgansed air of rank and refinement, as if 
pilding hersel^n Ae confidence of her suponors, she had caught and 
aBSimilated their manners tocher own \nilgar nature In this mixturo 
of refinement and vulgarity both elements are made the worse for 
being togetlfer She abounds, hojre\ er, in serviceable qualities ” 

Hudson Sbakespere’s Life, Art and Characters, \ol ii , pp 214, 215 
hlrs Jameson observes that the sweetness and dignity of Jubet’s 

character could hardly ha“v e been preserv ed mviolate if Shakspere had 
placed her in connection wath any common-place dramatic waiting 
woman 
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Juliet had shi-unk wth horror from the thought of 
confronting Tybalt in the vault of the Oapulets But 
now Borneo is in danger All fear deserts her To 
stand by Borneo s side is her one necessity With a 
confused sense that this draught will' somehow place 
her close to the murderous Tybalt, and close to Borneo 
whom she would save, caUing aloud to Tybalt to delay 
one moment, ” Stay, Tybalt, stay ■ ” — she drams the 
phial, not “ in a fit of flight,’* but with t]je words 
Borneo I I come , this do I drmk to thee ” 

The brooding nature of Borneo, which cherishes 
emotion, and hves in it, is made sahent by contrast 
with Mercutio, who is all wit, and intellect, and vivacity, : 
an uncontrollable play of gleaming and glancmg hfe 
Upon the mommg after the betrothal “with Juliet, a 
meetmg happens between Borneo and Mercutio 
Previously, while lover of Bosahne, Borneo had culti- 
vated a lover-like melancholy But now, partly because 
his blood runs gladly, partly because the union ot sonf 
with Juliet has made the whole world more real and 
substantial, and thmgs have grown too sohd and lasting 
to be disturbed by a laugh, Borneo can contend’m jest 
TrVith Mercutio himself, and stretch his wit of chevenl 
from an inch narrow to an ell broad-” Mercutio and 
the nurse are Shakspere’s creations in «this play Bor 
the character of the former he ^ad but a j^ght hint in 
the poem of Aithur Brooke There we read o^ Mercutio 
as a courtier who was bold among the bashful maidens 
as a hon among la^s, and we are* told that he had an 
ice-cold hand ^ Putting together these two sugges- 
tions, discovering a significance in them, and animating 
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them with the breath of his own life, Shakspere created 
the brilliant figure which lights up the first half of 
Romeo and Juliet, and disappears when the colours 
become all too grave and sombre 

Romeo has accepted the great bond of love Mercutio, 
mth his ice-bold hand, the lion among maidens, chooses 
above aU things a defiaut bberty, a liberty of speech, 
gaily*at war with the propi'ieties, an airy freedom of fancy, 
a careless and rnasterful coturage in deabng mth life, as 
though it were a matter of sbght importance He will 
not attach himself to either of the houses He is invited 
by Capulet to the banquet , but he goes to the banquet 
in company with Romeo and the Montagues He can 
do generous and disinterested things , but he will not 
submit to the trammels of bemg lecognised as generous 
He dies mamtainmg his freedom, and defymg death 
with a jest To be made worm’s meat of so stupidly, 
by a*villam that fights by the book of arithmetic, and 
throifgb Romeo’s awkwardness, is enough to make a 
man impatient “A plague 0’ both your houses'” 
Tlfe death of Mercutio is like the lemoval of a shiftmg 
breadtji of sunhght, which sparkles on the sea , now the 
clouds close in upon one another, and the stress of the 
gale begins 

The momei^ that Romeo receives the false tidings of 
Juliet’s deSlh, is the moment of his assuming full man- 
hood Now, for the first time, he is completely delivered 
from the life of dream, completely adult, and able to act 

* The Gorruau ProfesA>r sometimes does not quite keep pace witb 
bliaksiiere, and is beard stumbling hea'Nily behind him Gervinus 
thus descnbes Mercutio ‘‘ A man \nthont culture, coarse and rude,* 
ugly, a scornful nrliculer of all sensibility and love*” 
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with an initiative in his own will, and with manly deter- 
mination Accordingly, he now speaks with mascuhno 
directness and energy — 

Is it even so 1 Then I defy you, stars ! 

Yes , he is now master of events , the ^tars cannot 

alter his course , ^ 

% 

Thou kaoVst my lodgmgs , get me ink and paper, , 

And hire post-horses , I will hence to-night, 

Bal I do beseech you, sir, have patieLce 

Your looks are pale and wild, and do import ^ 

Some misadventure 

Iio7?h Tush ! thou art deceiv’d 

Leave me, and do the thing I bid thee do 
Hhst thou no letters to me from the IViar? 

Bal No, my good lord. 

Bom No matter , get thee gone, 

And hire those horses , Til be with thee straight, 

f “ Nothing,” as Magmn has observed, can be more 
quiet than his final determmation, ^ 

'Well, Juliet, I mil he mth thee to-night 

It IS plain Juhet There is nothing about 

' Cupid’s arrow,’ or ^ Dian’s wit , ’ no honeyed wqrd 
escapes his lips, nor again does any accent of despair 
His mind is so made up , the whole course of the short 
remainder of his hfe so unalterably fixed that it is 
perfectly useless to thmk more about it These words 
because they are the simplest are amongs? tb? most me« 
morable that Romeo utters Is* this mdeed the same 
Romeo who sighed, and, wept, and spoke socfiaet-wise, 
and penned himself in his chamber, shutting the 
daylight out for love of Rosahne ? Now passion. 


• Shakespeare Papers, p 99 
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imagination, and will, are fused together, and Eomeo 
who was weak has at length become strong 

In. two noteworthy particulars Shakspere has varied 
from his oiigmal He has compressed the action from 
some months into four or five days Thus precipitancy 
IS added to ^the course of events and passions Shak- 
spere has also made the . catastrophe more calamitous 
than*it IS in Brooke's pbem ; It was his mvention to 
brmg Pans across Ktmeo in the church-yard Pans 
comes to strew his flowers, uttenng in a rhymed sextam, 
(such as might have fallen from Borneo’s bps in the 
first Act) his pretty lamentation. Borneo goes resol- 
utely forward to death. He is no longer "young 
Borneo,” hut adult, and Pans is the hoy He speaks 
with the gentleness, and with the authonty of one who 


knows what life and death are of one who has 


* following pissago quoted by H, H Furness (Variorum Romeo 
an3 Jubet, pp 226,27), from !Mr Clarko may be serviceable as givmg 
some 4 )f the notes of time wbicb occur in this play, “In Sctnt 1, 
tlie Prmce desires Capulet to go with him at once, and ^Montague to 
come to him, ‘this afternoon*’ In Bctm 2, Capulet speaks of Mon- 
tague bemg ‘bound’ as well as himself, which radicates that the 
Prmce’s charge has just been given to both of them, and shortly’’ after 
speaks hi the festival at his house ‘ this night ’ At this festival 
Romeo sees Jubet when she speaks of sendmg to him ‘to morrow,’ 
and on that ‘ morrow ’ the lovers are united by Fnar Laurence Act 
111 opens with the jyeno where Tybalt kil l s Mercutio, and during 
which scene Romeo’s words, “Tybalt, that an hour hath been my 
kinsman’ shoj* that the then tinjo is the afternoon of the same day 
The Fnor, at the close of ^cene 3 of that Act bids Romeo ‘good 
night and in the next scone. Pans, in reply to Capulct’s inquiry, 
‘mat da/ IB this?’ ropbes, ^ MondaiL my lord' This, by the way, 
denotes that the ‘old accustomed feast’ of the Capulcts, according to 
a usual practice m Catliobo countries, was celebrated on a Sunday 
evening In ■S'cene 6 of Act iii* comes the parting of the lovers at 
the dawn of Tuesday, and when at the close of the scene, Jubet says 
she shall repair to Fnar LaurenceJ cell Act iv commences with her 
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1 gained the supenor position of those who are about to 
' die over those who still may hve 

' Good, gentle youth, tempt not a desperate man 
Fly hence and leave me , think upon these gone , 

, Let them affright thee I beseech thee, youth. 

Fat not another sm upon my head, ^ 

By urgmg me to furj’’ 

He would save Pans if that might be Butmans 
still crosses Borneo, and he must needs ]ie dealt with 

Wilt thou provoke me? then have at thee, boy ' 

1 Borneo has now a definite object, he has a deed to do, 

' and he will not brook obstacles ’ 

Fnar Lauience remains to furnish the Pnnce with an 
explanation of the events It is impossible to agree 
with those critics, among others Gervinus, who represent 

appearance there, thus carrying on the action during the same day, 
Tuesday But the effect of long tune is introduced by the nienfaon of 
^ evening and by the Friar’s detailed directions and rcfeifaicPto 

Ho-morroVs night / so that %vhen the mind has been prepared by^ 
the change of scene, by Capulet’s anxious preparations for the wedding, 
and by Juliet’s return to filial submission, there seems no violence 
done to the imagination by Lady Capulet’s remarking, ^ ’Tis now ^ear 
night ’ • . Juliet retires to her own room jvvith the intention of 

selecting wedding attire for the next morning, which her father has 
said shall be that of the marnage, anticipatmg it by a whole day — 
Wednesday instead of Thursday ” The sleepmg-potion is expected by 
the Fnar to operate durmg two and forty hours, Acl iv Scene 1 
Juliet dnnks it upon Tuesday night, or rather in the mght hours of 
Wednesday morning — delaying as long as she dar€ ^ the mght pf 
Thursday she awakens in the tomb and dies Magmn beheved that 
there must he some mistake in the reading '^two and forty hours 
but there is no need to suppose this The play, as Jlagum observes, 

IS dated by Shakspere througiiout with a most exact attention to 
hours t 

* In the first quarto Benvoho dies. Montague, Acl v Scene 3, 
announces the death of his wife, — ^the quarto adds the Inie, ^*And 
5 oung Benvoho is deceased too ’ j 

i 
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tlie Fi‘iar as a kind of chorus expressing Shakspere’s 
own ethical ideas, and his opinions respecting the charac- 
ters and action It is not Shakspere’s practice to expound ; 
the moralities of his artistic creations , nor does he ever , 
by means of a chorus stand above and outside the men | 
and women of his plays, who are hone oi his bone and 1 
flesh of his flesh The nearest approach perhaps to a ! 
chorus, IS to he found in the person of Enoharhus in j 
Antony. and Cleopatfa Hamlet commissions Horatio , 
to report him and his cause anght to the unsatisfied , 
and Horatio placing the bodies of the dead upon a stage, 
is about, in judicial manner, to declare the causes of 
things , but Shakspere dechnes to put on record for us 
the explanations made by Horatio No * Fnar Laurence 
also IS moving m the cloud, and misled by error as well 
as the rest Shakspere has never made the moderate, 
self-possessed, sedate person, a final or absolute judge of 
the impulsive and the passionate , the one sees a side 
of trClth which is unseen by the other , but to neither 
is the whole truth visible The Fnar had supposed that 
by* virtue of his prudence, his moderation, his sage 
counsels, his amiable sophistnes, he could guide these 
two young, passionate lives, and do away the old tradi- 
tion of enmity between the houses There in the tomb 
of the Capulel^ is the return brought in by Ins invest- 
ment of kindly scheming Shakspere did not believe 
that the ^highest wisdom of human life was acquirable 
by mild, monastic meditatioiJ, and by gathenng of 
simples in the coolaess of the dawn Fnar Laurence 
too, old man, had his lesson to learn 

In accordance vith his vibw that the Fnar represents^ 
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' the chorus m this tragedy, Gervinus discovers as the 
leading idea of the piece a lesson of moderation ‘ the 
poet makes his confession that “ excess in any enjoy- 
ment, ho-wever pure in itself, transforms its sweet mto 
bitterness, that devotion to any smgle feeling, however 
noble, bespeaks its ascendancy, that thi^ ascendancy 
moves the man and woman out of then- natural spheres 
It IS somewhat hard upon Shakgiere to^ suppose that he 
secreted m each of his dramas a central idea fpr a Ger- 
man critic to discover But if there be a central idea in 
Romeo and Jubet can this be itl What' did Shaks- 
pere then mean that Romeo and Juhet loved too well ? 
That all would have been better if they had surrendered 
their hves each to the other less rapturously, less abso- 
lutely ^ At what precise pomt ought a discreet legard 
for another human soul to check itself and say, “ Thus 
far towards complete umon will I advance, but here _it is 
prudent to stop Or are not Romeo’s words at least 
as true as the Fnar’s ^ 

Come what sorrow can, 

It cannot countervail the exchange of joy 
That one short minute gives me m her siglit 
Do thou but close our hands with holy words, 

Then love-devourmg Death do what he dare, 

It IS enough I may but call her mipe 

^ Dou btless, also. Cordeha misunderstood the tiue nii - 
fture of the fihal relation , upon , perceiving a possibihty 
of defeat, she ought to have retreated to the ^afe coast 
’’jof France Portia upon hearmg that the enemies of 
[Brutus were making head, weakly ' 'fell distract,” and 

' * Shakespeare Commentanes, by .Gervinus, translated by F E Bun 

Mett 1863 Vol 1 p 293 1 
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swallowed fire^ not having learned that a well-halanced 
heart bestows upon a husband only a regulated modera- 
tion of love, Shakspere, by the example of Portia, 
would teach us that a penalty is paid for excess of wifely 
loyalty! l!^o , this method of judgmg characters and 
acti ons by^o^s awards of pleasure and pam as m easured 
by the senses does not mtamret the ethi c s or the art of 
Shakspere, or of any great met . Shakspere was aware 
that ever^ strong emotion which exalts and quickens the 
mner hfe of man at the same time exposes the outer 
hfe of accident and circumstance to increased iisk But 
the theme of tragedy, as conceived by the poet, is not 
material prosperity 01 failure., it is spmtual , fulfilment 

Hillin' 

or tailure of a destmy higher than that which is related 
to the art of getting on in life To die under certain 
conditions may be a higher rapture than to live 

Shakspere did not intend that the feeling evoked by 
the last scene of this tragedy of Romeo and J uhet should 
be one* of hopeless sorrow or despair m presence of failure, 
rum, and miserable collapse * Juhet and Romeo, to whom 

* Kre^saig ^mtes xnth roferenco to this tragedy — '‘2^‘iclit znfaUig 
jst die ideaJe, leidenscliaftliche Jugcndliebe la Sago tmd Gedicht aller 
Volker die Schwester des Leides Sie hat ihren l^olin m sich selbst 
Baa Leben hat ihr hTichts weiter zn bieten. — Shakespeare TVagen, p 
120 In tbo Shakesp^re Jahrbnch, \oL ix, p 328, inll bo found a 
notice of a study of Jtomeo and Juliet (Leipzic, 1874) by the celebrated 
aufhor of the **^ilosophi 0 desT 7 nbeTrussten,” B ron Hartmann Ho 
pronounces that the lore betl^'een Juliet and Borneo is not tbo deep, 
sinntual, Gei^pan ideal of love, but a sensuous play of passionate fancj 
(Did not this latest leader of German thought previously teach that Jovo 
at its best and truest is an illusion imposed upon the individual by the 
Unconscious Somewhat wlSch displays itself through nature and man, 
an illusion which serves the important purpose of seonnng the contmu 
ance of the species?) To such cntmism the true answer was given 
long since by Pranz Horn, — Shak^eare knows nothing, and chooses 
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Verona has been a harsh step-mother, have accomplished 
their hves They loved perfectly Borneo had attamed 
to manhood. iTuhet had suddenly blossomed into heroic 
womanhood Through her, and through anguish and\ 
joy, her lover had emerged from the life of dream mto! 
the waking life of truth Juhet had sa|/ed his soul,( 
' she had rescued him from abandonment to spurious feel- 
ing, from abandonment to morbid self-consciousness, and 
the enervating luxury of emotifln for emotipn’s sake. 
What more was needed ? And as secondary to all this, 
the enmity of the houses is appeased ? Montague will 
raise in pure gold the statue of true and faithful Juhet, 
Capulet will place Borneo by her side Their hves are 
accomplished , they go to take up their place in the 
large history of the world, which contams many such 
thmgs Shakspere m this last scene carries forward our 
imagination from the horror of the tomb to the better 
hfe of man, when such love as that of Juhet and iSimeo 
will be pubhcly honoured, and remembeied by a Inemo- 
nal aU gold 

f 

to kno'vv nothing, of that false division of love into spiritual and sen- 
sual , or rather, he knows of it only when he purposely take^ notice of 
it, that IS, when he wishes to depict affectation striving after a miscon- 
ceived platonism , or on the other hand, when he portrays a coarse, 
brutish, merely earthly passion (Translated #n Fumess^s Eomeo and 
Juliet, p 446 ) Contrast Juliet wuth Cressida , ^r Goethe’s ^Iignon 
with his Philina See Shakespeare Jahrbucb, vol vuf^p 16 , and Mrs 
Jameson’s ‘^Characteristics of Woman, ’’^specially the passage in which 
she comments upon JuhePs Bolilo(iuy, “Gallop apace.” 

* Among the cntics of this^lay, one of the most intelh^ently appre- 
ciative IS George Fletcher in his Studies of Shakespeare, 1847 Flet- 
cher’s mtei 3 )retation of Juliet’s soliloquy befere she drmks the sleeping- 
potion differs from that gi\ en above , and I will not assert that Fletcher 
may not he right, pp 349-355 It may he worth while to add a note 
on the chief critical crux of the (ilay, “Runnawaycs Eyes,” Act im 
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II 

When Hamlet was wntten Shakspere Lad passed 
through his years of apprenticeship, and become a 
master-dramatist In point of style the play stands 
midway between his early and his latest woiks The 
studious superintendence of the poet over the develop- 
ment •of his thought and% imagimngs, very apparent in 
Shakspere’s early writjugs, now conceals itself, but the 
action 6f ^magmation and thought has not yet become em- 
barrassing m its swiftness and multiplicity of direction ^ , 
Rapid dialogue m verse, admirable for its combmation 
of vensimihtude with artistic metrical effects occurs in 
the scene m which Hamlet questions his friends respect- 
mg the appearance of the ghost (Act 1 Scene 2 ) , the 
soliloquies of Hamlet are excellent examples of the 
slow, dwelling verse which Shakspeie appropriates to the 
utt^«m.ce of thought in sohtude, and nowhere did 

Seme. 2® /> 6 Tlie notes on tins passage m Mr Furness’s edition of tlie 
pfay fill nearly thirty closely printed pages Die Zeit ist unendheh 
long,” said Goethe I add my stone to this caim, under which the 
mei%ing lies buned^ In The Merchant of Vemce, Act ii Scent 6, there 
13 an echo of the sense and of the language of this passage which con- 
firms th5 reading Runnaicayea Gratiano and Salanno have spoken of 
the eagerness of lovers out running tune This set Shakspere thinking 
of the passage m Romeo and Joliet Jessica, m her boy’s disguise, 
says — ^ 

Love IS blind, and lovers cannot see 

• e^pretty follies that themseh es commit 

Lorenzo — ^But come at offee , 

^ For the dose mgld doth play the runaxoay 

Compare the first ten Imes of Jnbet’s Obloquy , and observe the echo 
of sense and speech 

• The characteristics of ^Shokspere’s latest style are described b^** Mr 
hpedding in the followmg masterly piece of onticism The opening 
of [Henry VllL] seemed to l|l^e the full stamp of Shakspere 
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Shakspeie write a nobler piece of prose than tbe speech 

in which Hamlet describes to Rosencrantz and Gmlden- 
stern his melancholy But such particulars as these do 
not constitute the chief evidence which proves that the 
poet had now attained maturity The mystery, the 
baffling, vital obscurity of the play, and/ m particulai 
of the character of its chipf person, make it evident 
that Shakspere had left far behmd him that* early 
stage of development when an artist* obtrades his m- 
tentions, or distrustmg his own abihty to keep sight 
of one unifoim design, deliberately and with effort 
holds that design persistently before him. When Shak- 
spere completed Hamlet he must have trusted himself 
and trusted his audience, he trusts himself to enter 
mto relation with his subject, highly complex as that 
subject was, in a pure, emotional manner Hamlet 
might so easily have been manufactured mto an enigma, 
or a puzzle , and then the puzzle, if sufficienlf^^ptims 
w'ere bestowed, could be completely taken to pieaes and 
explained But Shakspere created it a mystery, and 
therefore it is for ever suggestive , for ever suggestive, 
and never wholly exphcable 

in his latest manner , the same close packed expression , the same life, 
and reality, and freshness , the same rapid and abrupt turnings of 
thought, so quick that language can hardly f jUow fast enough , the 
same impatient activity of intellect and fancy, which having once dis- 
closed an idea, cannot wait to work it orderly oift , same dai^ng 
conBdence in the resources of language, ^which plunges headlong into a 
sentence without knowing how it is to come forth , the same careless 
metre which disdains to produce its harmomous effects bj^the ordinary 
devices, yet is evidently suh/ect to a master of harmony , the same 
entire freedom from hook-language and componplaco On the several 
shares of Shakspere and Fletcher in the play of Henry YIII , b> James 
Speddmg , reprinted in Transactions of the New Shakspere Society from 
Tlie Gentleinavi^s Magazine for Aulust 1850 
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It must not be supposed, then, that any %dea, any magic 
phrase wiU solve the difficulties presented by the play, 
or suddenly illuminate eveiything in it ■which is obscme 
The obscurity itself is a -vital part of the work of art 
which deals not with a pioblem, but with a life, and 
in that life, the history of a soul which moved through 
shado-wy boilerlands between the night and day, there 
is nmch (as m many a life that is real) to elude and 
baffle enqmry • It ig a remarkable circumstance that 
while tha length of the play m the second quaito con- 
siderably exceeds its length in the earliei form of 1G03, 
and thus materials for the interpretation of Shakspeic’s 
purpose in the play are offered in greatei abundance, 
the obscurity does not dimmish, but, on the contrar}^ 
deepens, and if some questions appear to be solved, 
other questions m greater number spring into existence 

We may at once set aside as misdirected a certain 
clq^fi^f Hamlet interpretations, those which would tians- 
form this tragedy of an individual life into a dramatic 
study of some general social phenomenon, or of some 
pejiod m the history of ci'vilization A writer, who has 
apphed an admirable genius for cnticism, comprehen- 
sive and penetrative, to the study of this play*^ describes 
it as Shakspere’s artistic presentation of a phenomenon 
recurrent in the •world with the regularity of a law of 
iV.ture, thq«plfenomenon of revolutions Hamlet can- 
not escape from the forld which sunoimds him In 
the wieck of a society, which is rotten to the core, he 

goes down , vuth the accession of Fortinbras a ne'\\ and 

« 

* H A. Weraor T7et)er das Dnnkel m der Hnmlet-Trngodic ^ 
Jalirbuch der Doutsclien Sh'vkespeaje Gesellscbaft, vol \ pp 37 SI 

/ 
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sounder era opens We must not allow any theory, 
however ingenious, to divert our attention fioui fixing 
itself on this fact, that Hamlet is the central pomt of 
the play of Hamlet It is not the general cataclysm in 
which a decayed ordei of things is swept away to 
give place to new rough mafcenal, iti is not the 
downfall of the Danish monarchy, and i)f a corrupt 
society, together with the accession of a new dynasty 
and of a hardier civilization that chiefly interested 
Shakspere The vital heart of the tragedy Ox Hamlet 
cannot be an idea , neither can it he a fragment of 
political philosophy Out of Shakspere’s profound 
sympathy with an mdividual soul and a personal hfe, 
the wonderful creation came mto bemg 

It IS true, however, as the cntic referred to 
mamtams, that the weakness of Hamlet is not to he 
wholly set down to his own account The world is 
agamst hun There is no such thmg as naked^smn- 
hood Shakspere, who felt so truly the significance of 
external nature as the environing medium of human 
passion, understood also that no man is independen^r of 
the social and moral conditions under which he lives 
and acts Goethe in the celebrated criticism upon this 
play contained m his “Wflhehn Meister” has only 
offered a half interpretation of its difficulties , and sub- 
sequent criticism, under the influence of»..Goethe, hns 
exhibited a tendency too exclusively subjective “To 
( me,” wiote Goethe, “it i§ clear that Shakspere faeant 
; to represent the effects of a great action laid upon a 
soul unfit for the performance of it In this view the 
whole piece seems to be pmposed There is an oak 
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tree planted m a costly jai, wbicli should have home 
pleasant flowers in its bosom the roots expand, the jar 
IS shivered ” 

This IS one half of the truth , but only one half In 
several of the tragedies of Shakspere the tragic disturb- 
ance of charac'^r and life is caused by the subjection of 
the chief person of the drama to some dominant passion, 
essentiSlly antipathetic to his nature, though proceeding 
from some mherent ’weakness or imperfection, — a 
passion from which the victim cannot delivei himself, 
and which finally works out his destruction Thus 
Othello, whose nature is mstmctively trustful and con- 
fiding, with a noble child-like trust, a man 

Of a free and open nature 
That thinks men honest that but seem to be so, 

a man "not easily jealous,” Othello is moculated with the 
poison of jealousy and suspicion, and the poison maddens 
and d^'troys him Macbe^'h, made for subordination, is 
the victim of a temble and unnatural ambition Lear, 
ignorant of true love, yet with a supreme need of loving 
and ^f being loved, is compelled to hatred, and dnves 
from his presence the one being who could have 
satisfied the hunger of his heart Timon, who would 
fam indulge an imiversal, lax benevolence is tiaiiuformed 
to a revolter fronj humanity, "I am Misanthropes and 
hate manland^’ We may reasonably conjecture that the 
Hamlet of the old play, — a play at least as old as that 
group of bloody tragedies inspired by the earlier works 
of Marlowe, — was actually what Shakspere’s Hamlet,^ 
mth a bitter pleasuie in misrepresenting his oun 
nature, desenbes himself as being, "very proud, revenge* 
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ful, ambitious” This revengeful Hamlet of the old 
play exhibited, we may suppose, a close kinship to 'the 
Hamlet of the French novelist, Belleforest, and of the 
English " Histone,” — the Hamlet who m the banquet- 
hall burns to death his uncle’s courtiers, whom he had 
previously stupefied with strong drink. Shakspere, 

m accordance with his dramatic method, and his mterest 
as artist in complex rather lihan simple phenonfena of 
human passion and expen ence, ’when re-creatmg the 
character of the Danish Pnnce, fashions him as a man 
to whom persistent action, and in an especial de^ee the 
duty of dehberate revenge is peculiarly antipathetic 
Under the pitiless burden imposed upon him Hamlet 
trembles, totters, falls Thus far Goethe is nght 
' But the tragic nod/m m Shakspere’s first tragedy — 
Romeo a nd Juhet — was not wholly of a subjective 
I character The two lovers are m harmony with one 
‘ another, and with the purest and highest impulses ^Isbeir 
own hearts The discord comes from the outer*world 
they are a pair of " star-crossed lovers ” Their love is 
enveloped in the hatred of the houses Their life‘s had 
' grown upon a larger hfe, a tradition and inheritance of 
hostility and crime , against this they rebelled, and the 
larger hfe subdued them The world fought against. 
Romeo and Juhet, and they feU m tl^e unequal strife 
Now Goethe failed to obse^e, or dii" not observe 
sufiSciently, that this is also the case with Hamlet 

The time is oht of jomt 0 cursed spite. 

That ever I ivas bora to s^t it right 

' Hamlet is called upon to assert moral order m a 
world of moral confusion ^nd obscurity He has not an 
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open plain or a hillside on vrhich to fight his battle, but' 
a place dangerous and misleading, with dim and winding ’ 
ways He is made for honesty, and he is compelled to 
use the weapons of his adversanes, compelled to practise 
a shiftmg and subtle stratagem ; thus he comes to waste ' 
himself in mgcjuuity, and crafty device All the strength 
which he possesses would have become organised and' 
available had Ins world been one of honesty, of happi- 
ness, of human love JBut a world of deceit, of espion - 
f ag e, of selfishness surrounds him , Ins idealism, at thirty 
years of age, almost takes the form of pessimism , his 
life and his heart become sterile ; he loses the energy 
which sound and joyous feehng supplies, and in the 
wide-spreading waste of corruption which hes around 
him, he is tempted to understand and detest things, 
lather than accomplish some limited practical service 
In the unweeded garden of the world, why should he task 
his hie to, uproot a single weed ^ v 
• Jf Goethe's study of the play, admirable as it was, 
misled cnticism in one way by directing attention too 
excltfeively upon the inner nature of Hamlet, the 
studies hy Schlegel and by Coleridge tended to mislead 
criticism in another, hy attaching an exaggerated import- 
ance to one element of Hamlet’s character “ The » 
whole,” wrote Schlegel, “is intended to show that a 
calculating consideration, which exhausts all the relations 
and possible consequences of a deed, must cripple the 
power of acting” It is true that Hamlet’s power of 
acting was cnppled by bis habit of “thmkmg too 
precisely on the event , ” and it is true, as Coleridge 
said, that in Hamlet we see “a great, an almost 
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enormous mtellectual activity, and a proportionate 
aveision to real action consequent upon it” But 
Hamlet is not merely or chiefly mtellectual , the 
emotional side of his character is quite as important as 
the intellectual , his malady is as deep-seated m his 
sensibilities and m his heart as it is m ^he brain, If 
all his feelings tianslate themselves into thoughts, it is 
no less true that all his thoughts are impregnated with 
feehng To represent Hamlet a^ a man of preponderat- 
ing power of reflection, and to disregard h^ cravmg, 
sensitive heart is to make the whole play mcoherent and 
umntelligible ^ 

It IS Hamlet’s mtellect, however, together with his 
deep and abiding sense of the moral quabties of things, 
which distmguishes him, upon the glance of a moment, 
from the hero of Shakspere’s first tragedy, Borneo If 
Borneo fail to retam a sense of fact and of the real 
world because the fact, as it were, melts away and 
disappears in a solvent of delicious emotion, Hamlet 
equally loses a sense of fact because with him each 
object and event transforms and expands itself infr> an 
idea When the play opens he has reached the age of 
thirty years, — the age, it has been said, when the ^ 
ideahty of youth ought to become o^e with and mform 
the practical tendencies of manhood, — and he has 
received culture of every kmd except Ihe culture of 
active hfe Durmg the reign of the strong-wiUed elder 
Hamlet there was no 'call to action for his meditative 

t 

• See W OeUmaim’s article Die Genttthsseite des Hamlet - Char- 
acters in Jahrbnch der Deutsc^en Shakespeare Gesellschaft, voL lu 
p 208 
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son He has shpped on into years of full manhood still 
a haunter of the university, a student of philosophies, an 
amateur m art, a ponderer on the things of life and 
death, who has nevei formed a resolution or executed 
a deed 

This long^ course of thinking, apart from action, 
has destroyed Hamlet’s veiy capacity for hehef, since I 
m bekef there exists a certam element contributed by 
the will HamlSt canBot adjust the infinite part of bun ; 
to the finite , the one mvades the other and infects it , ' 
or rather the finite dishmns and dissolves, and leaves 
hun only m presence of the idea. He cannot make real 
to himseK the actual world, even while he supposes 
himself a matenahst, he cannot steadily keep alive 
within himself a sense of the importance of any positive, 
hmited thmg, — a deed for example Things m then 
actual, phenomenal aspect flit before him as trausitoiy, 
accidbiital and unreaL And the absolute truth of thmgs 
16 so hard to attam and only, if at all, is to be attained 
in the 'rrivnd Accordingly Hamlet can lay hold of 
nothing with calm, lesolved energy , he cannot even 
retain a thought in mdefeasible possession Thus all 
through the play he wavers between materiahsm and 5 
spiritualism, between belief in immortality and dis- 
behef, between re^ance upon providence and a bowmg 
unfler fate 5i presence of the ghost a sense of his 

* In Shatspere-EorscliungGn L HamJet, by Benno Tschisclnntz (Halle, 
1868), tlie author ondeavours to pro\0 that Shakspore was acquainted 
with tho philosophy of Bruno, and embodied portions of it in tho pla> 
of Hamlet Giordano Bruno b\cd in London from tho 3^ear 15S3 to 
1586 where ho seems to have received tho patronage of Sir P Sidney, 
I/)rd* Buckhurst, and the Earl of Leicester Ho became professor at 
Wittenberg 
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own spintnal existence, and the immortal life of the 
soul grows strong withm him In presence of spmt he 
IS hi m self a spirit — 

I I do not set my life at a pm’s fee , 

And for my soul, what can it do to that, 

\ Being a thing immortal as itself? 

When left to his private thought! he wavers 
uncertainly to and fro , death is a sleep, a sleep, it may 
he, troubled with dreams In * the graveyard, in the 
presence of human dust, the base affinities of our 
bodily nature prove irresistibly attractive to the curiosity 
of Hamlet’s imagination , and he cannot choose hut 
pursue the history of human dust through all its senes 
of hideous metamorphoses Thus, as Romeo’s emotions, 
while he lived in abandonment to the life of feehng for 
feehng’s sake, are not genmne emotions, so Hamlet’s 
thoughts, while he is given over to the life of broodmg 
meditation, are hardly even so much as real thon^ts, 
but are rather phantom ideas which dissolve, yefomj, 
and dissolve again, changmg forever with every wmd of 
circumstance He is incapable of certitude. < 

When Hamlet first stands before us, his father has 
been two months dead , his mother has been for a month 
the wife of Claudius He is solitary m the midst of 
the court A mass of sorrow, and of wounded feehng, 
of shame and of disgust has been thxo’rim back upon 
him , and this secretion of feehng which obtains no vent 
is busy in producmg a* -wide-spreading, morbid humour 
The misery of self-suppression leaves him m a state of 
weak and mtense imtabdity Every word uttered 
pucks him, and he is l&ngmg to be alone. A little 
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I bitterness escapes in bis brief acrid answers to the 
, king, and ivben his motbei, in her insensibility to true 
feeling, chances upon the word “ seems " Ins irritation 
breaks forth, and after his fashion (that of one ivlio 
relieves himself by speech rather than by deeds) he 
unpacks his heart m words The queen who is soft and 
sensual, a lover of ease, mthal a httle sentimental, and 
there^re incapable of genuine passion, does not resent 
the outbreak of her strange son , and Hamlet, somewhai 
ashamed -of his demonstration, which has the look of a 
display of supenor feeling, endures in silence his uncle's 
tedious moralizing on the duties of mourners Then 
with grave courtesy he yields to his mother's request 
that he should renounce his mtention of returning to 
Wittenberg, 

I Bhall in all my best obe y you, madam 

What matters it whether he go or stay 1 Life is all 
so Sat, stale, and unprofitable, that the difference 
between Wittenberg and Elsinore cannot be worth 
contending for* But when at length he is alone, 
Hatalet feels himself enfranchised, — ^free to shed abroad 
his sorrow, to gaze intensely and mournfully upon his 
own aiidity of spirit, and to compensate in the idea 
for the expendituie of kindness lu act made on his 
mothei’s behalf^ A ftail mother, an incestuous mother, 
a ^mother endowed with less discourse of reason than 
the beasts 1 He has satisfied the queen vith an act, 

« 

* Ol)sor% e tho contrast botweca Hamlet and Laertes. The latter 
wrings by Inboursome petition lea\e from lus father to return to Pans 
Laertes had come from Pans t<) the coroiiatiuii , il oratio, from 
Wittenberg to Ibe late king’s fnnera.^ 
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and action, this T^ay or that, is profoundly insigni- 
ficant to Hamlet But in his mind she shall get no 
advantage of him He "will see her as she is, and if he 
IS gracious to her in his deeds, he 'will, m his thoughts, 
be stem and mexorable 

In this scene we make acquaintance with two impor- 
tant persons m Hamlet’s world SomeAnng is rotten 
in the state of Denmark,” exclaimed Marcellus father 
all IS rotten — the whole head /s sick and the whole 
heart famt On the throne, the heart of ;the hvmg 
organism of a state, reigns the appearance of a king, 
but under this kingly appearance is hidden a wretched, 
corrupt, and cowardly soul, a poisoner of the true king 
and of true kingship, incestuous, gross and wanton, a 
fierce drinker, a palterer with his conscience, and as 
Hamlet vehemently urging the fact describes him "a 
vice of kings,” "a villam and a cut-purse,” "a pad- 
dock, a bat, a gib ” Such is kingship in Denmark^ 

And the queen, Hamlet’s mother, one of the two 
women from whom Hamlet must infer what womanhood 
IS, what is she? For thirty years she had given«the 
appearance, the simuLacrv/m of true love to her husband, 
one on whom 

Every god did seem to set his seal j 
To give the world assurance of*a man, 

one who even m the place of penancd still retains his j 
sohcitude for her , and this show of thirty years’ love 
had proved to be without reality or root m her hemg , 
it had been no more than a smkmg down upon the 
accidental things of life, its comfort and pleasures, her 
''usband had passed out of her existence like any other 
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casual object, during all those years of blameless -nufe- 

bood she had never once conceived the possibility of a 
love which is founded upon the essential, not the acci- 
dental elements of life , she had never once known what 
IS the bond of life to life, and of soul to soul The 
timid, self-mdulgent, sensuous, sentimental queen is as^ 
remote from tine woman’s virtue as Claudius is from' 
the vuiues of royal manhood } 

The third scene of J;he first act introduces another 
group of personages, distinguished figures of the Danish 
Court Laertes is the cultured young gentleman of the 
penod He is accomplished, chivalnc, gallant , but 
the accomphshments are superficial, the chivah}’^ theatn- 
cal, the -gallantry of a showy kind He is master of 
events up to a certain point, because he sees their 
coarse, gaudy, superficial significance It is his part to 
do fine things and make fine speeches, to enter the 
kingi?^ presence gallantly demanding atonement for his 
filther’s, murder , to leap into his sister’s grave and utter 
a theatrical rant of sonow Hamlet sees m his own 
cans® an image of that of Laertes Each has lost a 
father by foul means, and Laertes delays not to seek 
revenge But Shakspere does not make the contrast 
between Hamlet and Laertes favourable to the latter 

No overweight of tBought, no susceptibility of conscience 

• 

* Gervinus has described Hamlet as a man of a civilized penod 
Btandmg in tbe centre of a heroic ago of rough manners and physical 
danng — Shakespeare Commentaries, vol il, p IGl No piece of 
cnticism could fall more wide of the Aark- The age of Claudius, 
Polonius, Laertes, Osne, and of the students of philosophy at Witten- 
berg is an age complex and refined, and m all things the reverse of 
heroic See Kreyssig, Vorlesimgen tl^r Shakespeare, vol u p 222 
(ed. 1862 ) 
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I retard the action of the young gallant He readily falls 
I in ^vlth the king’s scheme of assassmation, and adds his 
S private contribution of villainy — the venom on his rajner’s 
point Laertes has been no student of philosophic Wit- 
tenberg * The French capital^ so dear to the average, 
sensual man,” is Laertes’ school of education What 
lessons he learnt there wq may conjecture from the 
conversation of Polonius with his servant Reynaldo 
Laertes’ httle sister, Opheha, isdoved'^hy the Lord Ham- 
let What IS Ophelia? Can she contribute to the dehvei- 
ance of Hamlet from his sad life of brooding thought, from 
his weakness and his melancholy? Juhet had dehvered 
Romeo from his dream of self-conscious egoistic feehng 
mto the reality of anguish and of joy What can 
Ophelia do ? Nothing She is a tender httle fragile 
soul, who might have grown to her slight perfection in 
some neat garden-plat of life Hamlet falls into the too 
frequent error of supposing that a man gains reSv and J 
composure through the presence of a naturq weak, 
gentle, and chnging , and that the very incapacity of j 
such a nature to share the troubles of heart and brain | 
which beset one must he a source of refreshment and , 
repose And so it is, for moments, when the pathos of ' 
slender joy, unaware of the great mterests and sorrows 
of the world, touches us But a strong nature was what 
Hamlet really needed. All the comfort he ever got in 
life came from one who was “ more an antique Roman 
than a Dane,” his fiiej?d Horatio If he had found one ' 

* SLakspere remembered Luther, thmts Gervums He had Gior 
dano Bruno in his mind, Tschischmtz, The University nas 

famous Giordano Bruno namw it the Athens of Germanj 
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who to Horatio’s fortitude, his passive stiength, had 
added ardour and enthusiasm, Hamlet’s melancholy 
must have vanished away, he would have been lifted 
up into the light and strength of the good facts of the 
world, and then he could not have faltered upon his way 
As thmgs were Hamlet quickly learned, and the 
knowledge embittered him,, that Ophelia could neither 
receive great gifts of soul, 'nor in return render equiva- 
lent gifts There is arP exchange of httle tokens betwef n 
the lovers, “ but of the large exchange of soul there is 
none, and Hamlet in his bitter mood can truthfully 
exclaim, “ I never gave you aught ” Hamlet was con- ’ 
scious of no constraining power to prevent him, when he 
thought of his mother’s frailty, from extending his woids 
to her whole sex, “Fradty, thy name is woman ” Had a 
noble nature stood in Ophelia’s place to utter such words 
would have been treason agamst his inmost conscious- 
ness^'’ Let the reader contrast Juhet’s commanding 
energyoof feeling, of imagination, of will with Ophelia’s 
timidity and self-distrust, the incapable sweetness and 
gentleness of her heart, her docdity to all lawful 
guardians and governors Juliet throws off father, 
mother, and nurse, and stands in solitary stiength of 
Jove , she always uses the directest word, always counsels 
the bravest actmn In his later plays Shakspere can 
still bo seen"Jo rejoice and expand in presence of the 
courage of tiue love Desdemona, 

A maiden ne'f’er bold , 

Of spint so^ill and qmet that ber motion 
Blush’d at herself, j 

standing bj Othello’s side can confiont her indignant 
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fatlier, with the Duke and magnificoes Imogen, for 
Posthumns’ sake, can shoot against the king her shafts 
of indignant scorn, so keen and exquisite, yet heavily 
timbered enough to wing forward through the wmd of 
Cymbehne’s anger But Opheha is decorous and timid, 
with no initiative m her own heart , unimaginative , 
choosing her phrases with, a sense of maidenly pro- 
priety — ^ o 

He hath, my lord, of late idkde many tenders 

Of his affection to me 


And Polonms inquues, “ Do you believe his tenders, as 
you call them ? ” “I do not know, my lord, what I 
should thmk ” It may be that her brother and father 
are right , that the “ holy vows ” of Hamlet on which 
she, poor httle soul, had rehed, are hut springes to 
catch woodcocks ” In her madness, the impression 
made upon her by the words of Polonms and Laertes, 
which she had untd then concealed, finds uttefimce 
"She says she hears there’s tricks 1’ the world "e Juliet 
resolved her doubts, not by consultmg old Oapulet or 
her nurse, but by pressing forv^ard to perfect knowledge 
of the heart of Borneo, and by occupymg that heart with 
a purity of passion only less than her own Opheha, 
■when her father directs her to distrust the man she • 
loves, to deny him her presence, to rep^el his letters, has 
only her meek, httle submission to utter,*^‘ I shall obey, 
my lord ” 

The comic element jn this scene is present, but is not 
obtruded Shakspere, "der feme Shakspere, der Schalk,”* 


*1" TluVisclier, in Jahrbncli^'erDeutsclien Shakespeare GeseUschaft, 
voL u., p 149 
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smiles visibly, but restrains bimself from downnght 
laughter Laertes has read bis moral lecture to Opbeba, 
and sbe m turn ventures upon a gentle, bttle piece of 
sisterly advice Laertes suddenly discoveis that be ought 
to be aboard his ship “ I stay too long ” Ophelia " is 
giving the conveisation a needless and inconvenient 
turn , for sisters to lecture brothera is an inversion 

of the Natural order of things ” * But at this moment 
the venerable ch^berl&in appears Laertes, ■who was 
supposed t^ have gone, is caught There is only one 
mode of escape from the imminent scoldmg — to kneel 
and ask a second blessing What matter that it has all 
been said once before ? Start the old man on his hobby 
of uttermg -wisdom, and off he -will go — 

A double bleseiug is a double grace , 

Occasion smiles upon a second leave 

The advice of Polonius is a cento of quotations from 
Lyly’^ “ Euphues ” “j* Its sigmficance must be looked 
for less*m the matter than m the sententious manner 
Polonius has been -wise -with the httle wisdom of worldly 
prudence He has been a master of indirect means of 
gettmg at the truth, " wmdlaces and assays of bias ” In 
the shallow lore of life he has been learned Of true 

* C E Moberly Rugby edition of H&mlet,” p 21 
t Mr W lu Rusbton, in his “ Shakespeare’s Eupbmsm,” pp 44-47 
(Lon€.on, 1871), jiiaces side by side the precepts of Polonius and of 
Euphues “PoZ Give thy thoughts no tongue. Eiiph Be not lavish 
of thy tongue Pol Do not dull thy palm, &c Eitph E\cry one 
that shaketh thee by the hand is not joijjcil to thee in heart. Pol 
Beware of entrance to a quarrel, 6Lc. LitpJt Be not quarrellous for 
every light occasion Pol Jjive every man thine car, but few tli^ 
voice Euph It shall be there bettor jto hear what tlic} say, than to 
tjpeak what thou thinkest ” Both Polc^ius and Euphues speak of the 
ad^uce given as ** these few precepts ” 
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wisdom he has never had a gleam And what Shaks- 
pere wishes to signify m this speech is that wisdom of 
Polomus’ kind consists of a set of maxims, all such 
ivisdom might he set down for the headhnes of copy- 
books That IS to say, his wisdom is not the outflow of 
a nch or deep nature, hut the httle, accumulated hoard 
of a long and superficial experience This is what the 
sententious manner signified And very nglitly'Shaks- 
pere has put mto Polomus’ moul^i the noble Imes, 

To thine own self be true, 

And it must follow as the night the day 
Tliou canst not then be false to any man 

Yes , Polomus has got one great truth among his copy- 
book maxims, but it comes m as a httle bit of hard, un- 
vital wisdom like the rest " Dress well, don’t lend 01 
hon ow money , to thine own self he true ” * 

But to appreciate and enjoy fuUy the Chamherlam’s 
morality, we must observe him m the first scene ^f the 
second act Beynaldo is despatched as a spy ujion the 
conduct of the son on whom the paternal blessmg had 
been so tenderly bestowed Polomus does not expect 
morahty of an ideal kind from the boy As is natural, 
Laertes m Pans will sow his wild oats If he come 
back the accomplished cavaher, skilful in manage of his ^ 
horse, a master of fencing, able to finger a lute, Polomus 
wull treasure up m ius heart, not disconVeijted, the kijow- 
ledge of his son’s “ wild shps and salhes ” f 

* Compare and contrast with the advnce of Polomus the parting 
uords of the Countess to Befbrvm— (All’s Well that Ends Well, Ad i , 
Scene 1 ) Observe how the speech of the Countess opens and ends wuth 
motherly passion of fear and pride, m -^hich lies enclosed her httle 
effort at moral precept y 

t The last words of Polomus to Reynaldo arc — '‘And let him 
' [Laertes] ply his music On these words Yischer observes— “ Pie 
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Meanwliile Hamlet, m the midst of his sterile world- 
weaiiness, has received a shock, hut not the shock of 
joy His father’s spint is ahioad With Horatio and 
Marcellus, Hamlet on the platform at night is awaiting 
the appearance of the ghost The sounds of Claudius’ 
revelry reach their ears Hamlet is started upon a series 
of reflections suggested by the Danish drinking customs , 
Ins suifoundmgs disappear * he has ceased to remember 
the purpose with which* he has come hither , he is lost 
m his oivft thoughts The Ghost is present before \ 
Hamlet is aware , it is Horatio who internipts his medi- . 
tation, and rouses him to behold the appantion Ho 
sooner has Hamlet heard the word “Murder” upon his i 
father’s bps than he is addrest to “sweep to his re- 
venge,” — in the idea, — 

With wings as swift 
As meditation or the thoughts of love 

I Ho vfill change his entire mental stock and store , he will 
I forget his arts and his philosophies , he will i etain no 
thought save of his murdeied father And when the 
ghosif departs he draws — “not his sword, but his note- 
book ” * There at least he can get it down in black and 
white that the smiling Claudius is a villam, can put that 
fact beyond the reach of doubt or vicissitude , for sub- 
jective impressions, Hamlet is too well aware, do not 
retain the cel^itude which during one wud moment 

p'lar Wdrtclicn erst onthnltm den gnnzen ScblUsselt der Sohn darf 
apicien, tnnken, raufen, fiuchca, zanken, in aaubre IHuscr, t uhhccl 
Bordelle*' gohcn, "wcnn er nur Mnsik trcibt , achtc Ca\ alicrscrzicbung 
Die realistische Sb'ikcspeare-JLvntik and Hamlet, ^ou F Tli Vischcr m 
Jabrbueb dor deutschen Shakespeare-GlsellscbaXk vol n , p 145) 

* W Oehlmauu, Jabrbucb der DeutiCben Shakespeare GescliRcbaft 
vok in p 211, 
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seemed to characterise them He ■will henceforth re- 
member nothing but the ghost, and to assure himself of 
th/it, he sets doivn his father’s parting "words, “Adieu, 
adieu ! remember me ” That is to say, “ he puts a 
knot upoD his handkerchief ” * He is conscious that he 
IS not made for the world of action , that the fact is 
always m process of ghding- away from him and hemg 
replaced by an idea And hh is resolved to guard *against 
this in the present mstance ° 

It is now in a sudden inspiration of excited feelmg 
that Hamlet conceives the possibility of his assuming an 
antic disposition What is Hamlet’s purpose m this; 
He finds that he is involuntarily conductmg himself in a 
■wild and unintelhgihle fashion He has escaped “ from 
his o"wn feelings of the overwhelming and supernatural 
by a "Wild transition to the ludicrous, — a sort of cuumng 
bravado, bordenuff on the flights of delirium ” His mmd 
I struggles “ 'to resume its accustomed course, and efiect a 
’ dominion over the a"wful shapes and sounds that have 
usurped its sovereignty ” *f* He assumes madness as 
a means of concealing his acfaal disturban ce— of—^md 
His over-excitabflity may betray him , but if it be a re- 
ceived opinion that his mind is unhmged, such an access of 

* Hebler, AufsUtze Uber Shakespeare {Bem/a 1865), p 138 

*J The first quotation is from S T Coleridge ^ the second from an 
essay by Hartley Coleridge, “On the Character of^Hamlet ” B^a^s 
and Marginaha, vol 1 pp 151171 An earlier writer than S T Cole 
ndge had well said, “ Hamlet was fully sensible how strange those in 
voluntary improprieties mu^t appear to others he was conscious he 
could not suppress them he knew he was surrounded with spies , and 
he was justly apprehensive lest his suspicions or purposes should be dis- 
covered But how are these cJosequences to be prevented ? By coun- 
terfeiting an insanity which ur part exists ” — Bichardeon’s Essays on 
Shakespeare’s Dramatic Characters (1786), p 163 
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over-exditement will pass unobserved and unstudied At 
this moment Hamlet’s immediate need is to calm him- 
self, to escape into solitude, there to recover self-mastery, 
and come to a clear understanding of the altered state 
’ of thmgs In the light of the court he is persecuted by 
the eyes of the curious and the suspicious , he is ” too 
much i’ the sun ” To be in. presence of all, and j’^et to 
be hidden, — to be intelbgible to himself, and a perplexity 
to others, to be wMiin reach of everyone, and to be him- 
self inaccessible, that would be ap. enviable position ! 
Madness possesses exquisite immunities and pnvileges 
From the safe vantage of unmteUigibility he can delight 
himself by uttering his whole mind and sending forth 
Ills words among the words of others, with then mean- 
ing disguised, as he himself must be, clothed in an antic 
garb of parable, dark sayings which speak the truth in a 
mystery 

Hamlet does not assume madness to conceal any plan 
of. revenge He possesses no such plan And as far as 
his active powers aie concerned, the assumed madness is 
a misfortune Instead of assisting him to achieve any- 
thing, It IS one of the causes which tend to retard his 
action For now, instead of forcing himself upon the 
» world, and compellmg it to accept a mandate of his 11111, 
he can enjoy the delight of a mere observer and critic , 
an observer {LhiT cntic both of himself and of others 
He can understand and mock , whereas he ought to set 
himself sternly to his piece of woidc He utters himself 
henceforth at large, because he is unmtelligible He 
does not aim at produemg any] effect with his speech, 
except in the instance of his appeal to Gertude’s con- 

K 
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science His words are not deeds They are uttered 
self-indulgently to please the intellectual or artistic part 
of him, or to gratify bis passing mood of melancholy, of 
irritation or of scorn He bewilders Polonius with 
mockery, which effects nothing, hut which bitterly de- 
lights Hamlet by its subtlety and cleverness He speaks 
with singular openness to Jiis courtier fiiends, because 
they, filled with thoughts o^ worldly advancement and 
ambition, read aU his meanmga upside down, and the 
heart of his mystery is absolutely maccessiWe to tlieu 
shallow wits When he describes to them his melan- 
choly he IS m truth speakmg in sobtude to himself 
Nothmg IS easier than to throw them off the scent '' A 
knavish speech sleeps in a foolish ear ” The exquisite 
cleverness of his mimetics and his mockery is some com- 
pensation to Hamlet for his inaction , this intellectual 
versatility, this agibty flatters his consciousness , and it 
IS only on occasions that he is compelled to observe mto 
what a swoon or syncope his will has fallen , 

Yet it has been truly said that only one who feels 
Hamlet’s strength should venture to speak of Ha*ilet’s 
weakness That m spite of difficulties without, and in- 
ward difficulties, he still chngs to his terrible duty, — 
letting it go indeed for a time, but retummg to it again, «- 
and m the end accomplishing it — imphes strength fie 
IS not mcapable of vigorous action, — if only he be aUcJwed 
no chance of thinking the fact away into an idea, fie 
IS the first to board thq pirate , be stabs Polonius through 
the arras , be suddenly alters the sealed commission, and 
sends his schoclfellows Jo the English headsman, be 
finally executes justice upon the king But all his ac- 
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tion IB sudden and fragmentary , it is not continuous 
and colierent His violent excitability exhausts him , 

, after the night of encounter with the ghost a fit of abject 
! despondency, we may be certain, ensued, which had begun 
,‘to set in when the words were uttered, — 

I The time ib out of jomt , 0, cursed spite 
' That ever I i\aB bopi to set it right 

After he has^ slain Polonius, he weeps , after his 
struggle mth Laertes in Ophelia’s grave a mood of de 
pression en’sues — 

Thus awhile the fit will work on him, 

Anon as patient as the female dove. 

When that her golden couplets are disclosed. 

His silence will sit droopmg 

His feehngs are not under contioL They quickly 
fatigue themselves, like a dog who now hurries before 
his master, and now drops behind, but will not advance 
steadily * 

At ^e moment when Polonius has dismissed Rey- 1 
naldo, Opheha comes running to her father, ” Alas, my 
lord,J[ have been so affrighted ! ” Such is the piteously 
inadequate response of Opheha to Hamlet’s mute con- ! 
fession of his sorrow His letters have been repelled , 

» her presence has been demed to him Hamlet resolves 
that he will see h’er, and hear her speak He goes, 
profoundly agrtated, m the disordered attire which is 
now nothiug unusual with him, and which constitutes 
part of Hamlet’s “ transformation,” He is not in the 
mood to consider very attentively particulars of the 
toilet He discovers 6pheha slnvmg in her closet He 
' The iDustration jb Hcbler’s. 
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stands unable to speak, holding her band, gazing in her 
face, trying to discover if there be m her any virtue or 
strength, anything which can give a shadow of hope 
that the widening gulf between them is not quite im- 
passable He endeavours to make a new study of her 
soul through her eyes And in her eyes he reads — 
fright The most piteous part of the mcident is that 
Opheha is wholly blameless "She is shocked, bewildered, 
alarmed, anxious to run away, an'J get under the protec- 
tion of her father No wonder Hamlet canifot utter a 
word I No wonder that his gesture expresses absolute 
confirmation of his unhappy fears, utter despair of find- 
mg virtue in her ’ A sigh rises from the depths of his 
spirit He feels that all is over He knows how strange 
and remote his voice would sound And as Hamlet can 
feel nothing without generahsmg he recogmses m this 
failure of heart to answer heart a type of one great sor- ^ 
row of the world 

Polonius receives from the docile Opheha the* lettfis 
of Hamlet She does not shnnk from betraying the 
secrets of his weakness and his melancholy confidetl to 
her The oddest of the letters, that which seemed most 
incoherent, is earned off to be read aloud to the king, — 
Opheha consenting What is the puiport of this letter ? 

Was it meant as a kind of test ? Hid Hamlet wish to 

* » 

ascertam whether Opheha would be puzzled by the 
superficial oddity of it, or would penetrate to the gnef 
and the love which lay beneath it ? “He that hath 
ears to hear let him hear” — upon^this principle Hamlet 
constantly acts. He is (^Sntent that the feeble-hearted 
and dull wilted should hud him a puzzle and an offence 
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Tlie Pnnce comes by reading Polomus accosts him, 
assuming that Hamlet is downnght mad Hamlet’s 
irony here consists in his adoption and exaggeration of 
the ideas of Polomus “You have immured your 
daughter , you have repelled my letters, and denied me 
sight of her , 0 wise old man ! for woman’s virtue is 
the frailest of things, and there is no male creature who 
IS not* a corrupter of virtife If the most glonous and 
vivifymg thing m thb universe, the sun, will breed 
maggots dut of camon, truly Pnnce Hamlet may be 
suspected ' Beware of your daughter , Friend look 
to’t ” And then, in more direct fashion, Hamlet breaks 
forth into a satire on old men with their weak hams and 
most plentiful lack of wit Polomus retires bewildered, 
and two new persecutojs appear 

In Goethe’s novel, Wilhelm Meister,” the hero, when 
adapting the play of Hamlet to the German stage, alters 
it m certain particulars Serlo, the manager of the 
theatre, suggests that Rosencrantz and Guildenstem should 
be “ compressed into one ” “ Heaven keep me from all 

sucft curtailments,” exclaims Wdhelm , “ they destroy at 
once the sense and the effect What these two persons 
are and do, it is impossible to represent by one In 
such small mattera, we discover Shakspere’s greatness 
These soft approaches, this smirking and bowing, this 
assenting, wlTeedlmg, flattermg, this whisking agility, 
this wagging of the tail, this allness and emptmess, this 
legal knavery, this ineptitude and msipidity, how can 
they be expressed by ja, smgle man ^ There ought to be 
at least a dozen of these pc^ople if they could be had , 
for It 13 only m society that they are anythmg , they 
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I are society itself, and Shakspere showed no httle 

1 wisdom and discernment m bringing m a pair of them ” 
What Goethe admirably expresses, Shakspere “ der 
Schalk,” has perhaps hmted in the address of the 
king and queen to the pair of courtiers 

Tbanka, Eosencmitz and gentle Guildenstem 

Queen Thanks, Gmldenstem and gentle Eosencrantz 

^ € 

That IS, “six to one, and half »a doz^n to the other” 
With no tie of friendship, 01 capacity for tnie human 
comradeship, the companions hunt m a couple, and 
they go with the same indistinguishable smirking and 
bowing to their fate in England There is gnm irony 
m this end mg of the courtiers’ histoiy " They were 
lovely, and pleasant m their lives,” after the taste of 
Claudius’ court, “and m their death they were not 
divided ” Q 

I In the first scene of the third act Opheha is stationed 
as a decoy to expose to her father and the kipg, the 
disease of the man she loves It will assist, sh6 
IS assured, to bnng about Hamlet’s restoration , «and 
Opheha is docile, and does not question her instructors 
A book of devotions is placed m her hand * Hamlet 
comes by, brooding upon suicide, upon the manifold ills ' 

t 

• Polonius (giving tlie book), says . — 

Read on this book , 

That show of such an exerase may colour 
Your lonebness TVe are oft to blame in this, — 

’Tifl too much proved-^that with do\ otion's visagCj 
And pious action, we do sugar o’er 
The de\'il himsclL % 

Hamlet seeing her at prayei?[exclaims, 

Nymph, m thy orisons 
Be all my sms remembered. 
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of tlie woild, and his own weakness He sees Oplieba, 
so lovely, so child-like, so innocent, praying She is for 
a moment somethmg better and more beautiful thar. 
woman, somethmg “afar fiom the sphere of his sorrow,” 
and he mvoluntanly exclaims, 


Nymph, in tliy orisons [ 

Be all my sins remembered 

• » 

But Opheba plays her.part vutli a manner that betrays 
her Obspj-ve the four rhymed Imes, ending with the 
little set sentence (which looks as if prepared before- 
hand) 

Nor to the noble mind 

Eich gifts wax poor when givers prove unkmd 


And then, upon the spot, the Pimce’s presents aie pro- 
duced Hoav could Hamlet, endowed with swift pene- 
tration as he is, fail to detect the fraud ? He had 
unmasked Eosencrantz and Guildenstern, and thereby his 
suspiCKjns had been quickened. And as for a moment 
he had been touched and exalted by the presence of 
Oph^ba’s innocence and piety, he is now proportionately 
mdignant 

One of the deepest characteristics of Hamlet’s nature, 
IS a longmg for smcenty, for truth m mind and manners, 
an aversion born all’that is false, affected or exaggerated * 
lOpheha is jesf^d with the rest of them, she is an 
impostor, a spy, mcapable of truth, of honour, of love 
\ Have they desired to observe an qutbreak of Ins insanity ? 
He will give it to them with a vengeance With an 


* False, as the bearmg of RosencrJntz and Guildenstern , affected 
as the manner of Osne , exaggerated, ns Laertes' theatrical rant in 
Ophelia’s grav e 
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almost savage zeal, which is undemeaih nothing hul 
bitter pam, he pounces upon Opheha’s deceit “Ha 
ha, are you honest His cruelty is that of an idealist, 
who cannot precisely measure the effect of his words 
upon his hearer, but who requires to hberate his nund. 
And agam Hamlet plays bitterly at approvmg of the 
prmciples and conduct of Polomus m tln§ matter of his 
relations with Opheha “TOu have been secluded from 
that dangerous corrupter of youth. Prince Hamlet , you 
love to devote yourself to prayer and sohttide Most 
wise and right 1 I am all that your father has repre- 
sented me, and worse — ^veiy proud, revengeful, ambi- 
tious [all that Hamlet ivas not] And yet there ^s m 
the world such a thing as calumny , it may happen to 
touch yourself some day You who are so fair and 
frail, so pious m appearance, so false m deed, do you 
look on us men as dangerous to virtue ? I have heard 
a httle of women’s domgs too keep your precious 
virtue, if you can, and let us male monsters he (3et 
thee to a nunnery !” And to complete the starthng 
effect of this outbreak of msamty, sohcited by his ^rse- 
outors, he sends a shaft after the Chamberlam, and a 
shaft after the K in g — 
ffam WLere’s yom father 1 

Oph [Coming out mih her docile little At home, my lonl 
Sam Let the doors be shut upon him, that L^may play ^ 

the fool nowhere but m ’s own house ' 

Tins for Polomus , and for the King with menacmg 
emphasis the words are uttered, “ I say we will have 
no more marriages those that are married aheady, aU 
but one, shall live , the Jest shall keep as they ara To 
a nunnery, go >” 
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Hamlet bursts out of the lobby witli a triumphant 
and yet bittei sense of having turned the tables upon 
bis tormentors He has thrown into sudden con- 
fusion the ranks of the enemy Ophelia remains to 
weep In the pauses of Hamlet’s cruel invective, she 
had uttered her piteous, little appeals to heaven “ Hea- 
venly powers, restore him ! •’ “ 0 help him, you sweet 

heavens 1 ” When he abruptly departs, the poor girl’s 
sorrow overflows In l!er lament, Hamlet’s noble reason, ' 
which IS overthrown, somehow gets mixed up with the 
elegance of his costume, which has sufi’ered equal nun. 

who W&8 hhe g}ass oH&shioo,” oohco.d hy every om, 
“the observed of all observers,” is a hopeless lunatic 
She has no bitter thought about her lover She is “ of 
ladies most deject and wretched , ” all her emotion is 
helpless tenderness and sorrow. Her gnof is as deep as 
her soul is deep 

Hamlet now bmds himself more closely than ever to 
HoratnJ This friend and feUow-scholar is the one stei- 
hng thmg in the rotten state of Denmark There is a 
touc&mg devotion shown by Hamlet to Horatio in the 
meeting which follows the scene in the lobby with Ophe- 
lia , a devotion which is the overflow of gratitude for 
the comfort and refygo he finds with liis fnend after the 
recent proof oyj.e incapacity and want of integrity in 
the woman he had loved Horatio’s equammity, his 
evenness of temper, is like solid land to Hamlet after the 
tossings and tumult of his own heart The Prince apo- 
logises with beautiful, dehcacy^ for seemmg to flatter 
Horatio It is not flattery , what can he expect from a 
man so poor ? It is genuine delight m the sanity, the 
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strength, the constancy of Horatio’s character Yet all 
the while Shakspere compels us to feel that it is Hamlet 
with his mamfold weakness, and ill- commingled blood 
and judgment, who is the rarer nature of the two , and 
that Horatio is made to be his helpmate, recognismg m 
service his highest duty 

There is no Fnar Laurenfie in this play To him the 
Catholic children of \’"eiona earned t]ieir troubles, and 

C 

received from their father comfort and counsel Hamlet 
is hardly the man to seek for wisdom or for succour from 
a pnest Let them resolve Eis doubts about the soul, 
about immortahty, about God first But Shakspere has 
taken care to show us in the effete society of Denmark, 
Avhere everything needs renewmg, what religion is To 
Opheha’s funeral the Church reluctantly sends her re- 
presentative All that the occasion suggests of harsh, 
formal, and essentially inhuman dogmatics, is uttered by 
the Pnest The distracted girl has by untimely accident 
met her death , and therefore, mstead of clfaritable 
prayers, ^ 

Shards, flmts, and pebbles should be thrown on her 
These are the sacred words of truth, of peace, of consola- 
tion which Beligion has to whisper to wounded hearts ! ^ 

"We should profane the service ^f the dead, 

To smg a requiem and such rest to her 

As to peace-parted souls ' 

This IS the religion which helps to make Claudius a 
palterer mth^his conscience, and Hamlet an aimless 
wanderer after truth Better consort m Denmaik with 

^ I 

players than with pnests^! 

* H K. Werner Jahrbuch der Dentschen Shakspere GescU 
ficliaft, voL V , p 56 
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Wlien the play is about to be enacted Hamlet decbnes 
a seat near bis mother, because be wishes to occupy a 
position from ■which he can scrutinize the king's counte- 
nance He IS now fully roused, every nerve high-strung 
Just at present Ophelia is nothing to him If he say 
anythmg to her it wiU be for the sake of staying his 
own heart m its tremulous intensity, and getting through 
the eager moment^ of suspense It wiU be something 
issumg from the bitter upper surface of his soul — a 
bitter jest * most likely Hamlet derives an acnd 
pleasure from perplexing and embarrassing Polonius, and 
Rosenci antz, and Guildenstem How it pleases him 
to embarrass Opheha -with half-ambiguous obscenities 
These are the electrical sparks which scintillate and snap 
while the current is streaming to its receptacle Witli 
Opheha, who cherished the proprieties as though they 
constituted the moral law, Hamlet finds himself tempted 
to be intolerably improper Opheha understands hia 
words, 5nd ventures to dehver a gentle reprimand 
“ You are naught, you are naught , I’U mark the play ” 
But fiamlet continues his persecutiom All this comes 
from the superficial part of Hamlet , as one toys ■with 
^some tnfle while a doom is impending His passion is 
concentrated m -watching the countenance of the king * 
This is the m^t of Hamlet’s triumph The king’s \ 
guilt is unkennelled , Hamlet disposes of one after | 
another of his tormentors, he has superabundant t 
energy, he -takes each m turn, ‘and is equal to all ^ 

* On the speech of “some dozen or^ si'cteen hues” which Hamlet 
mserta m the play, see the discnssion hy Prof Seeley, Jlr jrhllcson end 
others, “Now Shak. Soc. Trans 1S74 ” 
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And jet Hamlet is for ever -walking over the ice , his 
power of self-control is never quite to be trusted The 
success of his device for ascertammg the guilt of Claudius 
IS followed bj the same mood of wild excitement which 
followed the encounter -with his father’s spirit , again he 
seems incoherently, extravagantly gay , again his words 
are “ wild and whirlmg words ” ^ And as on that 
occasion Hamlet had felt the need of calming ‘himself, 
and in his somewhat fantastic ‘way had expressed that 
need, ‘'For my own poor part, look you. I’ll go pray,” 
so now he calls for music, “ Come, some music , 
come the recorders • ” But he is haunted by the 
irrepressible Bosencrantz and Guildenstem With them 
Hamlet is now 'severely and imperiously courteous, now 
enigmatical, now iromcal At last, when he advances to 
mterpret his parable of the recorders, he becomes tembly 
direct and frank The courtiers are silenced , they have 
not the spirit even to mutter a lie And havmg dis 
posed of them, Hamlet takes m hand Polomus' Bfe u 
assuming the offensive with his foes He steps forwarc 
to assist the old chamberlam to expose liis folfy , h( 
lends hiTTi a hand to render himself contemptible 
Next Hamlet hastens to his mother’s closet *f' He has 

* On the Lne A reiy, very — pajock/’ see the article on Shakspen 
in Edinburgh Retiera, October 1872, pp 3G1, t 

+ Of the speech in presence of the praying Claudius, Eichardson had 
said ^hat S T Colendge, in other Trords, repeated^ venture to 
aflSnn that these are not Hamlet’s real sentiments ” Notice that the 
ghost appears precisely at t5io point where Hamlet's words respecting 
Claudius are most vituperative. Hamlet is immediately sensible that 
he IS weakening his heart witfi words, and has neglected deeds The 
air, which had been so heated, seems to grow icy, and the temperatnro 
of Hhmiet’s passion suddenly falls — ^to nse again by-and*by 
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, words that must he spoken He has a grea 
■ make towards the deliverance of a human soul from 
j bondage of corruption. The slaughter 0 0 omus 

‘appears to him a tnnal incident by the way, 1 
‘•Pot affect him until he has spent his powers m the 
effort to uplift his mother’s weak soul, and breathe into 
it strength and courage and constancy Then m le 
exhaustwn which succeeds h»s effort, his teais fiow fas 
In the dawn hf tho following mormng Hamlet is 
despatched io England From this time forward he 
acts, if not with contmuity and with a plan, a eas 
with energy He has fallen m love with action, biff the 
action 18 sudden, convulsive, and intenupted e is 
abandonmg himself more than previously to his chances 
of achieving thmgs , and thinks less of forming any 
consistent scheme The death of Polonius was acciden- 
tal, and Hamlet recognised, or toed to recognise m it 
(smee in his own will the deed had no origin) 

* pleasure heaven 

I do repent but heaven hath pleased it so, 

, To punish me with this, and this with me, 

That I must be their scourge and minister 

■When about to depart for England, Hamlet accepts the 
.necessity mth as resolute a spmt as may he, believ g, 
or trjmg to believe, that he and his concerns are m 

hand* of God 

Ham. PorEngUnd' 

^ - At, Hamlet 

Good 

^ng So IS it, if thou kneVst our piuposes 
Ham. J see a cherul that sees nem 

That IS, M} times are m God’s hand Again, w 
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reflects that acting upon a sudden impulse, m •winch 
there was nothing voluntary (for the deed was accom- 
plished before he had conceived what it was), he had 
sent his two schoolfellows to death, Hamlet’s thoughts 
go on to discover the divine purpose in the event 


Let us know 

Our indiscretion sometimes serves us well. 

When our deep plots do- paU , and that should tfech us 
There’s a divmity that shapes our ends, 

Eough-hew them how we ■will 
Horatw That is most certain ' 


Once more, when Horatio bids the prince yield to the 
secret misgiving which troubled his heart before he went 
to the trial of skill with Laertes, Hamlet puts aside his ^ 
friend’s advice with the woids, “We defy augury, there’s ‘ 
a special prcvidence in the fall of a sparrow If it be 
now, ’tis not to come , if it be not to come, it wiU be 
now, if it be not now, yet it •will come, the leadiness 
^_all ” , ‘ 

Hoes Shakspere accept the interpretation of events 
which Hamlet is led to adopt? No, the pro'vidence 
in which Shakspere beheved is a moral order which m- 
cludes man’s highest exercise of foresight, energy, and 
resolution. The disposition of Hamlet to reduce to a*- 
mimmum the share which man’s conscious -will and fore- 
sight have in the disposing of events, a'hd'-to enlarge the 
sphere of the action of powers outside the will has a 
dramatic, not a theobgical significance Helena, who 
clearly sees what she resolves to do, and accomplishes 
neither less nor more than she has resolved, professes a 
different creed 
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Oiir i’emedies oft m ourselves do he, 

Which ve ascribe to heaven , the fated sky 
Gives us free scope, only dotli backward pull 
Our slow designs when we ourselves are dull* 

Hoiatio, a believer in the divinity that shapes onr 
ends/’ bj bis promised explanation of the events, deb vers 
us from the transcendental optimism of Hamlet, and re- 
stores the purely human way of viewing things 
# • 

Give or^er that these bodies 
High on a stage be placed to the view , 

And let me speak to the yet unknowing woild 
How these thmgs came about so shall you he^ir 
Of caraal, bloody, and unuatoral acts, 

Of accidental judgments, casual slaughters, 

Of deaths put on by cunning and forced cause, 

And m this upshot purposes mistook, 

Tall’n on the inventors’ heads all this can 1 
Tinly deliver 

The arrival of Fortinbras contributes also to the 
restoration of a practical and positive feehng With 
♦ none of the rare quahties of the Danish Prince, he 
excfels liim in plain grasp of ordinary fact Shakspere 
knows that the success of these men who are hmited, 
definite, positive, will do no dishonoui to the failure 
of the rarer natures, to whom the problem of iivmg 
js more emharrassing, and for whom the tests of the 
world are stncter an^ more dehcate Shakspere “ beats 
tnuqiphant mjyjdiies ” not ior successful persons alone, 
hut also “ for conqueied and slam persons ” 

Does Hamlet finally attam deliverance from his 
disease of will ? Shakspere has left the answer to that 
question doubtful PK)bably lU anj'thing could supply 


* AU’b Well that Ends Well, Act i Sc 1 
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the link which was wanting between the purpose and 
the deed, it was the achievement of some supieme 
action The last moments of Hamlet’s life are well 
spent, and for energy and foresight are the noblest 
moments of his existence , he snatches the poisoned ‘ 
bowl from Horatio, and saves his friend , he gives his 
dying voice for Fortmbras, qnd saves his country The 
rest IS silence « t- 

Had I but time — as this fell sergeaut, death, 

Is stiict m his arrest — 0, I could tell you 

But he has not told Let us not too readily assume 
that we '‘know the stops” of Hamlet, that we can 
“ pluck out the heart of Ins mystery ” 

' One thmg, however, we do know — that the man who 
wrote the play of Hamlet had obtained a thorough com- 
prehension of Hamlet’s malady And assured, as we 
- are by abundant evidence, that Shakspere transformed 
With energetic will his knowledge into fact, we may be 
confident that when Hamlet was written, Shakspere had 
gamed a further stage in his culture of self-control, and 
that he had become not only adult as an author, bttu had 
entered upon the full maturity of his manhood 

* To refer even to the best portion of the immense Hamlet hterature 
w ould require considerable space I beheve my study of the play 
indebted chieOy to the article by H A ^"Werner in Jahrbuch der 
Deutschen Shakesiieare Gesellschaft, voL v , an^to an essay by my 
fnend, J Todhunter, hLD , read before the^Hublin University 
Shakspere Society The doctors of the insane have been studious of 
the state of Hamlet’s mmd — Doctors Bay, Kellogg, Conolly, Maudsley, 
BucLnilL They are unancmous m mshing to put Hamlet under 
judicious medical treatment , but they find it harder than Polomus did 
to hit upon a defimtion of madness — « 

For to define true madness 
What is’t but to be not hi ng else but mad 2 
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The critics are nearly equally (li\idcd m their estimates of Ophcha 
Flathe is extravagantly Y tile to the Polonius family Mr JKuskin 
(Sesame and Lilies) may ho mentioned among English uTiters as form- 
ing no favourable estimate of Opheha , and against Mrs Jameson's 
authority, ore may set the authority of a lady “vyriter in Jahrbuch dcr 
Deutschen Shakespeare Gesollschaft, voL in, pp IG 3G Vischer 
^chivalrously defends Opheha, and Hebler comcidcs The study of 
Hamlet, by Benuo Tschischwitz, is learned and ingenious H von 
Fnesen’s “Bnefe liber Shakespeare's Hamlet" contains much more 
than its name implies, and is indeed a study of the entire development 
of Shak^erc Sir Edward Straclie 3 's “ Shakspeare’s Hamlet," 1848, 
mteiqirets the play tlg'oughout in a different sense from the interpre- 
tation attempted m this chapter See especially what is called 
‘‘Hamlet's final discovery,” pp 91 93 
Worder’s “Yorlesungen liber Shakespeare's Hamlet” 1875, presents 
with remarkable force the viQvr that Hamlet’s was not a u eak nature 
Mr Frank Marshall's “ A Stndy of Hamlet” if less brilliant is, I think, 
more sound Last must bo mentioned Mr Furness’s magnificent 
Vanorum edition of the play in two volumes, 1877 



CHAPTER IV. 


THE ENGLISH HISTOEICAL PLAYS 

• 

The historical plays of Shakspere may be approached 
from many sides It would be interestmg to endeavom 
to ascertain from them what was Shakspere’s pohtical 
creed * It would be mterestmg to compare his method 
as artist when han dlin g historical matter with that 
of some other great dramatist, — with that of Schiller 
when writing “ WaUenstem,” or Goethe when writing 
'' Egmont/’ or Victor Hugo when writing " Crom- 
well ” Shakspere’s opmions, however, and Shakspere's 
method as artist arc less than Shakspere himself It is 
the man we are still seekmg to discover — behind his r 
works, behmd his opinions, behmd his artistic* process 
I Shakspere’s life, we must beheve, ran on below his art, 
and was to himself of deeper import than his woik as 
I artist Not perhaps his material hfe, though to this also 

1 ( he contrived to make hig art contribute, but the life of 
^ his inmost being To him art wa* not, as it has be6n 

* See on tins subject Shakspe^c-Fo^schuDgeI^2^^ Benno Tsohisch- 
TTitr, m — Shakspere’s Stoat und Konigthum The imter dwells on 
the moral and religious character of the relation between Inng and 
i^eople as conceived by Shakspere Ho says well, ^'PUr Shakspere 
namhch ist das Konigthum durchaus nicht die gehrOntc Sjpxizc emcr 
Pyramided sondem der le'jjcndigo Mi^telpunkt eincs orgonischcn 
Ganxen, nach velchem zu das Gesammtlebcn des Organismus pulsirfc,” 
p 84 See the subsequent chapter in this volume upon “ The Eoroon 
Plays,” pp 276-336 
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to some poets and painters and musicianSj a temple- 
worship , a devotion of self, a surrender which is at once 
blissful and pathetic to some presence greater and nobler 
than oneself Of such pathos we discover none in 
’Shakspere’s hfe He possessed his art, and was not 
possessed by it With him poetry was not, as it was 
with Keats, or as it was with Shelley, a passion from 
which Tlehverance was impo'fesible Sliakspere delivered 
himself fiom his life as* artist with quiet determination, 
and found it well to enjoy his store of worldly success, 
and learn to possess his soul among the fields and 
streams of Stratford, before there came an end of all 
The main question therefore which it is desirable to put 
m the case of the historical plays now to be considered 
IS this — ^What was Shakspere gaining for himself of 
wisdom or of strength while these were the organs 
through which his faculties of thought and imagination 
nourished themselves, mhalmg and exhaling their breath 
of life ? • That Shakspere should have accomplished so 
great an achievement towards the interpreting of history 
IS muJh, — that ^e^ should hav e grasped in thought the 
national hfe of England durmg a century and upwaids, 
m her periods of disaster and collapse, of civil embroil- • 
hient, and of heroic ujuon and exaltation, — -t his is much 
But that by his study of history Shakspere sliould have 
built*up his owa. moral nature, and have fortified him- 
self for the conduct of hfe, was, we may surmise, to 
Shakspere the chief outcome of hi? toil 

And certainly not tl^e least remarkable thing about 
these historical plays is that while each is an efibrt so 
earnest to reahse objective fact, at the same time thei 
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disclose so much of the writer’s personality Even 
Shakspere cannot transcend himself jEactTihust ^oup 
and orgamse themselves before they become available for 
the service of art, and for each artist they group them-^ 
selves around his strongest feelmgs and most chenshed’* 
convictions respectmg human life ; If by favourable' | 
chance hands at work among confused slips of ancient 
parchment were to lay hold of the inventory o^ Shak- 
spere’s goods and chattels, if il were ascertamed what 
household stuff the poet had gathered around him at 
Stratford, the information would he eagerly welcomed as 
throwmg light upon the obscure stoiy of his worldly 
career But here m these historical plays and m all his 
plays, are documents written over everywhere with facts 
about Shakspere The facts axe there, — must he theie 
What is required to ascertam them can he nothing hut 
eyes to which those facts will disclose themselves 

K the outlme of Shakspere’s character sketched m , 
these pages he at all a genume hkeness, we shall. iiot 
think of him merely or chiefly as the gay, genial quick- 
witted haunter of the Mermaid, careermg m* hght 
defiance around the hulk of Ben J onson’s mmd , we 
shall not rememher him as the Shakspere about whose 
deer-steahng expeditions in th^ country, and less 
innocent adventures m town, stories ofMuhious authority 
have come down to us We shall rather think of him 
as a man possessmg immense potential strength, hut 
aware of certain weaknesses of bis own nature , resolved 
therefore to he stem ivith hinyself and to master those 
w eaknesses , resolved to realise all that potential strength 
which lay within him That his sensitiveness to 
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pleasure and to pain was of extraordinary range and 
delicacy we are certain , we are certain also that he 
determined he would not leave himself to he the play- 
thing, the thrall or the victim of that sensitiveness 
We aie accustomed to speak of the tenderness, the 
infinite tolerance of the genius of Shakspere The 
impartial student must sur.ely he no less impressed hy 
the u»yielding justice of Shakspere, his stem fidehty 
to fact , and hy^the Mge demands he makes upon hu- 
man character By much of our passionate intolerance 
founded upon piejudice, and personal or class-feehng, 
Shakspere remained wholly untouched When we come 
to Shakspere and miss our own little bitterness and 
violences, and find him so large and human, we 
naturally describe him as tolerant Shakspere's tolerance , 
however, 13 no t hing else hut lustice. and e ve n his 
humour, th e humour of a man framed for ab u ndant loy 
and soiTow, has in it something of seventy ^ because 
he empjoys it to recover himself from the narrowmg 
intensity of his enthusiasms, and to restore h im to the 
level *0! everj'^day fact. In the characters of the weak or 
the wicked whom he condemns, Shakspere denies no 
beautiful or tendei trait , but he condemns them without 
•reprieve 

The characters m the historical plays are conceived 
chidfly mth i^ierence to action The woild represented ' 
in these plays is not so much the world of feehng or of ' 
thought, as the limited world of the practicable In the 
great tragedies we are CQnceme(^ mor e with what man ' 
than with what he At the close of each tragedy I 

we are left with a sense of measureless failure, or with 1 
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tlie stem joy of absolute and concluded attainment. 
There is something infinite in thought and emotion. We 
do not think so far, and then stop , beyond the known 
our thoughts must travel until they are confronted by 
the unknowable We do not love, we do not suffer so 
much and no more , our love is without limitation, and 
our anguish and our joy cannot be weighed in the bal- 
ances of earth But our deeds are defimte An(l each 
man when tested by deeds can Be brought to a positive 
standard The question in this case is not. What has 
been the life of your soul, what have you thought and 
suffered and enjoyed ? The question is. What have you 
done? And accordmgl y m the historical plays we are 
conscious of a certam limitatio n, a certam measuring of 
men by positive achievements and results 


( Action IS transitoiy — a step, a blow. 

The motion of a mnscle — this way or that — 

’Tis done , and m the after-vacancy 
We wonder at ourselves like men betrayed 
Suffermg is permanent, obscure, and dark, * , ‘ 

And has the nature of infimty 

Tbo histones, like the tragedies, are for the reader a 
school of disciplme , but the issues with which they deal 
are not the infini te issues of life and death , the impres- 
sion each leaves at the close is not an impiession of' 
measureless pathos, or of pain dissolved m perfect joy 
They deal with the finite issues of failurfe or success in 
the achieving of practical ends , and the feeling which 


thev leave with us is that of a wholesome, mundane pity 


and terror, or a sane and strong mundane satisfaction 


ut it the historical plays cannot compete with the 





) by their breadth and comprehepsivenesa The hfe of 
man, good or evil, is not seen in its infinite significance 
for the indmdualj but its consequences are shown m a 
* definite senes of event?, as a sanative virtue in society, 
or as a spreading infection. The mystery of evil is not 
here an awful shadow, befone which we stand appalled, 
stnvuig to accept the darkness which is not understood 
for the hght’s sake, !7hich authenticates and justifies 
itself Evil m the histoncal plavs is wrnhy-rlmTig wTnph 
IS followed b y inevitab le retnbution _ Sir Walter Ealeigh, 
In the preface to the History of World,” has traced 
m a remarkable passage, written possibly to vindicate 
bis own orthodoxy, the justice of God m the fives of 
English Kings " Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall 
he also reap ” “ The sms of the fathers shall be visited 

upon the children to the third and fourth generation,” 
these are the texts of Ealeigh’s theology of history 
Gqmg qver the same period of history, Shakspere, with | 
an unfalteiing hand, exposes the consequences of weak- • 
ness,*of error, and of crime Our greatest living novelist 
has msisted with dreadful emphasis upon the irreparable, i 
irreversible issue still developmg itself, of every base j 
•or evd. deed Shakspere demes fact as Little as George 
Eliot But he shows us also how the Sources of good 
are Incalculaljle , he shows us how the Consequences of 
ill deeds may at a later time be caught up by a flood of 
blessmg, and may really be borne away for ever mto 
oblivion It IS indeed demonstrably true that the power J 
which survives an evil act can be subdued or transformed 
only at the expense of so much of the virtuous force of 
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the ■world Still it is -well to he assured that evil even 
at the expense of good can be subdued , such an assur- 
ance buoys us above despair. In the stem justice of 
George Ehot there is a certain idealism "which proceeds 
from a desire for scientific rigour, definiteness, and certi- • 
itude Shakspere, possessmg himself of the concrete 

* facts of the ■world ■with a larger grasp, shows us the mm- 
gled ■web of good and e^vil, as it actually is , and tc> draw 

jfthe threads asunder, and observe eacfr one apart from 

• the rest is hardly less difficult to accomplish in Shaks- 
' pere’s world of imagination than in that of the veritable 

life of man. 

Setting aside Henry Vill , a play ■written probably 
for some special occasion, or upon some special occasion 
handed over to the dramatist Fletcher to complete , set- 
tmg aside also the somewhat slight sketch of Edward IV , 
which appears in King Henry VI , Part ui., and in the 
openmg scenes of King Eichard HI , six full-length por- j 
traits of kmgs of England have been left by Shakspere 
These six fall mto two groups of three each, — one group , 
consisting of studies of kmgly weakness, the other group | 
of studies of kingly strength In the one group stand ^ 
King John, Kmg Richard II , and King Henry VI , in J 
the other King Henry IV, King Henry V, and Kingj 
Richard IIL John is the royal cnmmal, iveak in his 
cnmmahty , Heniy VI is the royal saint,*- weak in* his i 
samthness The feebleness of Richard IL cannot be ' 
charactensed m a woi^ , he is a graceful, sentimental 
monarcL Richard III^, m the other group, is a royal 
cnmmal, strong in his cnme H'eniy IV , the usurpmg 1 
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Bokngbroke, is strong by a fine craft in dealing with ( 
events, by resolution and policy, by equal caution and ' 
daring The strength of Henry V is that of plain heroic 
magnitude, thoroughly sound and substantial, founded 
•upon the eternal verities Here, then, we may recog- 
nise the one dominant subject of the histones, viz , liow 
I a man may fail, and how a pian may succeed in attaming 

! a practical mastery of the world These plays are, as 
Schlegel has -named tlfem, a "mirror for kings,” and 
I the characters of these plays all lead up to Bfenry V , 

I the man framed for the most noble and joyous mastery 
I of things 

I 

King John the hour of utmost ebb in the national 
bfe of England is investigated by the imagination of the 
poet The king reigns neither by warrant of a just title, 
nor, like Bohngbroke, by warrant of the right of the 
strongest. He knows that his house is founded upon 
tlrg sand , he knows that he has no justice of God and 
no virtue of man on which to rely. Therefore he as- { 
sume *5 an air of authonty and regal grandeur But 
within all IS rottenness and shame Unlike the bold 
usurper Richard, John endeavours to turn away his eyes 
*from facts of whiqfi he is yet aware , he dare not 
gaze into his 0151 wretched and cowardly soul Wlien 
threatened by France with war, and now alone with his 
mother, John exclaims, making an effort to fortify his 

heart, — • 

Our strong possession ani^ our right for us 
But Ehnor, with a woman’s courage and directness, fui- 
bids the unavailmg self-deceit, — 
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Four strong possession mncli more than your right, 

Or else it must go irrong ■with you and me 

King Richard, when he ■would make away "svith the 
young prmcea, summons Tyrrel to his presence, and 
enquires "with cynical mdifference ■to human sentiment, 

Dar’st thou resolve to kill a fnend of mme ? 

c 

and when Tyrrel accepts the commission, Richard, ifl a mo- 
ment of undisguised exul^tation, breaks forth with " Thou 
sing’st sweet music 1 ” J ohn would mspire Hubert with 
his murderous purpose rather like some vague mfluence 
than like a personal ■will, obscurely as some pale mist 
works which creeps across the helds, and leaves blight 
behmd it m the sunshine He trembles lest he should 
have said too much , he trembles lest he should not 
have said enough , at last the nearer fear prevails, and 
the words “death,” “a grave,” form themselves upon his 
bps Havmg ■touched a spring which wdl produce 
assassmation he furtively ■withdraws himself from t-ke 
mechanism of crime It suits the king’s interest after- 
wards that Arthur should be hvmg, and John adds to 
his dime the baseness of a miserable attempt by 
chicanery and timorous sophisms to transfer the re- 
sponsibihty of murder from himsejf to his instrument*' 
and accomplice He would fain darken the e3'es of his 
conscience and of his understanding 

The show of kmgly strength and digmty m which John 
is clothed in the earher.scenes of the play, must theiefore 
be recognised (although tShakspere does not obtrude the 
fact), as no more than a poor pretence of true regal strength 
and honour The fact, only hinted m these earlier scenes, 
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becomes aftei’wards all the more impressive, "when the 
time comes to show this dastard kmg, who had been so 
great m the barter of territory, in the sale of cities, in 
the sacrifice of love and maniage-truth to pobcy , now 
‘changing from pale to red in the presence of his own 
nobles, now vainly trying to tread back the path of 
cnme, now incapable of enduring the physical sufiTenng 
of th^ hour of death Sensible that he is a king with 
no inward strength o? justice or of virtue, J ohn en- 
deavours to buttress up his power with external suppoiis, 
agamst the advice of his nobles he celebrates a second 
coronation, only forthwith to remove the crown from his 
head and place it m the hands of an Italian priest 
Pandulph “ of fau MiUaine cardinal,” who possesses the 
astuteness and skill to direct the various conflictmg forces 
of the time to his own advantage, Pandulph is the de 
facto master of England, and as he pleases makes peace 
or announces war 

• The <;ountiy, as in periods of doubt and danger, was 
“ possessed with rumours, full of idle dreams ” Peter 
of PiJtofret had announced that before Ascension day at 
noon the king should deliver up his crown John sub- 
mits to the degradation demanded of him, and has the 
"incredible baseness to be pleased that he has done so of 
his own free will 

* Is tCis Ascension -day ? did not the prophet 

Say that before Ascension-day at noon 
My crown I should give off 1 Even so I have 
I did suppose it should be oft. constraint , 

But, heaven be thank’d 1 is but voluntary 

After this we are not surprised that when the Bastard 
endeavours to louse him to manliness and resolution, 
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A'way and glister like tlie god of Tvar 
\V ben he intendeth to become the field, 

J ohn IS not ashamed to announce the “ happy peace ’’ 
which he has made with the Papal legate, on whom he 
rehes for protection agamst the invaders of England 
Faulconhndge still urges the duty of an effort at self- 
defence, for the sake of honour, and of safety, and the 
King, mcapahle of acceptingchis own responsibilities and 
privileges, hands over the care ofi England to his illegiti- 
mate nephew, " Have thou the ordenng of this present 
tune ” 

There is httle m the play of King John which 
strengthens or gladdens the heart In the tug of selfish 
power, hither and thither, amid the struggle of kingly 
greeds, and priestly pnde, amid the sales of cities, the love- 
less marriage of prmces, the rumours and confusion of the 
people, a pathetic beauty illummes the hojush figure of 
Arthur, so gracious, so passive, untouched by the adult 
lapacities and cnmes of the others 

Good, my mother, peace ! 

I wotdd that I were low laid m my grave , 

I am not worth tins coil that’s made for me 

The voice of maternal passion, a woman’s voice 
impotent and shnll, among the unheedmg male forces,* 
goes up also from the play There is the pity of stem, 
armed men for the nun of a child’s Me Tnese, and' the 
boisterous but genuine and hearty patriotism of Faulcon- 
bndge, are the only presences of human nrtue or beauty 
which are to be percc^ived m the degenerate world 
depicted by Shakspere And ‘the end, hke what 
preceded it, is miserable The King lies poisoned, over- 
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mastered by mere physical agony, agony which leaves 
httle room for any pangs of conscience, were the palsied 
moral nature of the criminal capable of such nobler 

suffering 

» 

I am a scnbbled form, drawn ^ylth a pen 
Upon a parchment, <uk1 against this fire 
Do I shrmk np ^ 

IL 

Whether any poitions of the first part of Henry YI 
be from the hand of Sbakspere, and if there be, what 
those portions are, need not be here mvestigated The 
play belongs, in the mam, to the pre-Shakspenan school 
Shakspere finds his own genius for the dramatic render- 
mg of history for the fiist time distmctly m the second 
and third paits of Henry YI The writer of the first 
part does not stand above the characters which he creates, 
he IS violently prejudiced agamst some, and he feels a 
lyrical delight m singing the praises of others But m 
the treatment of the chaiacters of the King, of Gloster, 
of Y(frk, of Bichard, m the later parts of the tnlogy the 
Shakspenan impaikiahty and irony are cleaily discern- 
ible Shakspere does not hate Kmg Henry , he is as 
'favourably disposed to him as is possible , but he says, 
with the same clear and definite expression in which the 
historical fact uttered itself, that this samt of a feeble 
type upon the throne of England was a curse to the land 
and to the time only less than a. royal criminal as weak 
as Henry would have been , 

The heroic days of the fifth Henry, when the 
play opens, belong to the past , but their memory 
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survives in the hearts and in the vigorous muscles 
of the great lords and earls who surround the 
king He only, who most should have treasured 
and augmented his inheritance of glory and of power, 
is insensible to the large responsihihties and privileges 
of his place He is cold in great affairs , his supreme 
concern is to remam blampless Free from all greeds 
and ambitions, be yet is possessed by egoism, the<egoism 
of timid samthness His virtlie is negative, because 
there is no vigorous basis of manhood withm him out 
of which heroic samthness might develop itself For 
fear of what is wrong, he shrinks from what is right. 
This is not the virtue ascribed to the nearest followers 
of “ the Faithful and True ” who in his nghteousness doth 
ludge and make war Henry is passive m the pre- 
sence of evil, and weeps He would keep his garments 
clean , but the garments of God’s soldier-samts, who do 
not fear the soils of struggle, gleam with a higher, in- 
tenser punty “ His eyes were as a flame of .fire, and 
on his head were many crowns, And the armies 

which were m heaven followed him upon white horses, 
clothed m fine hnen, white and clean” These soldiers 
m heaven have their representatives m earth , and Henry 
was not one of these Zeal must come before chanty,* 
and then when chanty comes it will appear as a self- 
deniaL^ But Henry knows nothing of zeal , and he is 
amiable, not chantable 

There is somethmg.of irony m the scene with which 
the second part of Henry VI opens Suffolk, the Lance- 
lot of fhis tragedy, has brought from France the Pimcess 
J H Newman. Verses on Vanons Occasions, p CO 
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Margaret, and the joy of the blameless king upon re- 
ceiving, at the cost of two hard-won provinces, this ter- 
rible wrtfe, who will dandle him like a baby,” has m it 
something pitiable, something pathetic, and something 
•ludicrous The relations of the King to Margaret 
throughout the play are delicately and profoimdly con- 
ceived He chngs to her as to something stronger than 
himsetf ; he dreads her as a boy might dread some for- 
midable master * • 

Exeter Here comes the Queen, whose looks betray her anger 
m steal away 

Henry And so will L 

Yet through his own freedom from passion, he denves a 
sense of superiority to his wife , and after she has dashed 
him all over with the spray of her violent anger and her 
scorn, Henry may be seen mildly wipmg away the drops, 
insufferably placable, offermg excuses for the vitupera- 

• tion and the insults which he has received 

*. • 

Poor Queen, how love to me and to her son 
* Hath made her break out mto terms of rage. 

Among his "wolfish Earls” Henry is m constant 
jterror, not of being himself tom to pieces, but of then 
flying at one another's throats Violent scenes, disturb- 
ing the cloistoal^peace which it would please him to see 
reign throughout the imiverse, are hateful and terrible 
to Henry He ndes out hawkii^ with his Queen and 
Suffolk, the Cardinal and Glostei , some of the riders 
hardly able for an hour ii> conceal their emulation ancl their 
hate Henry takes a languid interest in the sport, hut 
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all occasions supply food for his contemplative piety , 
he suffers from a certain incontinence of devout feelmg, 
and now the falcons set him moralisingf 

But whdt a point, my lord, yonr falcon made. 

And Tvliat a pitch she flew above the rest ' » 

To see how God m all lua creatures works ' 

A moment after, and the peers, with Margaret among 
them, are bandying furious words Henry’s an^iish is 
extreme, but he hopes that something may be done by a 
few moral reflections smtable to the occasion 

I pi’ythee, peace. 

Good Queen, and whet not on these furious peers, 

For blessed are the peacemakers on earth 
Cardinal Let me be blessed for the peace I make 

Against this proud Protector with my sword 

The angry colloquy is presently silenced by the cry, 
“A miracle ! a miracle !” and the impostor Simcox and 
his wife appear Henry, with his fatuous proclivity to- 
wards the edifying, rejoices m this manifestation of God’s 
grace in the restoration to sight of a man bom bhnd^ 

Great is his comfort in this earthly vale, 

Although by his sight his sin be multiphed , ^ 

(That IS to say, " K we had the good fortune to be de- 
prived of all our senses and appetites, we should have a 
fair chance of being quite spotless , yet let us thank God 
for his mysterious goodness to this man '”) And once 
more, when the Protector, by a slight exer€.ise of shrewd- 
ness and common sense, has unmasked the rogue, and 
has had him whipt, e^rerae is the anguish of the King 

K Hen 0 God ' secft Tliou this, and bearest so long? 

Queen It made me laugh to sec the villam run 

But the feeble saint, who is cast down upon the occui- 
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rence of a piece of vulgar knavery, can himself abandon 
to butchers the noblest life in England His conscience 
assures him that Gloster is innocent , be hopes the Duke 
will be able to clear himself, but Gloster’s judges are 
Suffolk, “with bis cloudy brow,” sharp Buckmgbam, 
And dogged York, that reaches at the moon 
Henry is not equal to confrontmg such teinble faces as 
these , *and so ti^isting to God, who vail do all thmgs 
well, be slinks out of the Parbament shedding tears, and 
leaves Gloster to bis fate 

My lords, what to your wisdom seemeth best, 

Do, or undo, as if ourself were here 

Wlien Henry hears that Ins uncle is dead be swoons , 
be suspects that the noble old man has been foully dealt 
with , but judgment belongs to God , possibly bis sus- 
picion may be a false one , bow terrible if be should 
sully bis purity of heart with a false suspicion , may 
,God forgive him if be do so ! And thus humouring bis 
timorous,* irritable conscience, Henry is mcapable of 
action, and allows things to take then course 

This morbid scrupulosity of conscience which charac- 
terizes Henry while be neglects the high duties of bis 
position, sets him speculatmg uneasdy about the vabdity 
of bis title to the throne — a title which has descended 
tliroiigh the ^gr<8at victor of Agmcourt from Henry’s 
grandfather He turns from York to Warwick, from 
Warwick to Northumberland, uncertam what be ought 
to think. Clifford boldly cuts tb*e knot , and Henry’s 
courage revives ^ ’ 

King Heury, be thy title nght or wrong, 

Tiord Clifford vows to fight m thy defence. 
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But the king, in the presence of armed force, cannot 
maintain his resolution, and ends by a compromise, 
which, upon condition of the forfeiture of his son’s rights, 
will secure peace in days We sympathize with the 
indignant Margaret Tet m Henry’s conduct there has* 
been no active selfishness , he has only accepted peace 
at the price required. • 

Between York on the otie hand, and York’s Instru- 
ment. Jack Cade, on the other, the unhappy kmg is 
hard set Not that it is of himself he chiefly thinks , 
he suffers on account of the rebels as much as on his 
own account He will pailey with Cade , still better, 
he will send “ some holy bishop ” to entreat with the 
rebels York, meanwhde, is approaching, and demands 
that the king’s adviser, Somerset, be removed Heniy, 
with placid acquiescence, sees Somerset piepared to 
sacnfice himself, and despatches Buckingham to confer 
m gentle language with his antagonist At least the 
virtue to refrain from disguising, as John (ksguiped, 
under high-soundmg words, the abjectness of his state 
belongs to Henry ' 

I pray tbee, Buckingliam, go and meet him. 

And ask him what’s the reason of these arms 
Tell him I’ll send Duke Edmund to the Tower , 

And, Somerset, we will commit thee hither 
Until his army he dismissed fiom hnn. 

Som My lord, • 

ni yield myself to prison wilhngly, 

Oi imto death, to do my country good 
K Hen In any case he^not too i ough m terms, 

Eor he is fierce, jind cannot brook hard l.iuguage 
BucX I will, my lord , and doubttnot so to deal 
As all things shall redound unto your good 
K Hen Come, wife, let’s in and learn to govern bettei. 

Forget may England curse m} ■vivtchcd reign 
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At length the wi etched reign ap pi caches its end 
Hemj has longed to he a subject, and he is such foi 
some short time befoie his death From the battle in 
which Richard, blood-hound-wise, is puisuing Ch£fbrd, 
Henry withdraws, and, seating himself upon a mole-hiil, 
meditates on the happy life of shepherd -swains, and 
plays that to whom God wiBs the victory may fall He 
mildly *begs the fiigitives to take him along with them 
Nay, take me with* thee, good sweet Exeter , 

Not that I fear to stay, hut love to go 
Whither the queen mtends 

"When the keepers make him their pnsoner, Henry is 
smcerely concerned about the puiity of conscience of his 
captors He enquires, ivith unfeigned and dismterested 
anmety, whether they have taken an oath of allegiance 
to him At all events he will not now command them 
to release him, and so they cannot offend His own 
fate does not concern him , he wears his crown Content , 
, and he is sure that the new king wdl execute neither 
mol?e nof less than God wills 

In pnson Henry at last is really happy, now he 
IS responsible for nothmg , he enjoys for the first 
time tianquil solitude , he is a bird who smgs in 
his cage His latter days he will spend, to the re- 
buke of sm and the praise of his creator, in devo- 
tion ^ Henryh equanimity is not of the highest kmd , 
he IS mcapable of commotion His peace is not that 
which underbes wholesome agitation, a peace which 
passes understanding “ Quietness is a grade, not m 
itself , only when it is grafted on the stem of faith, seal, 
self-abasement, and ddigence”* If Henry had known 
^ T H Newman Parocliial and Plain Sermons, vol v , p 71 
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the nobleness of true kingship, his content in prison 
might he admirable , as it is, the beauty of that content 
does not strike us as of a rich or vmd kind But the 
end is come, and that is a gam. Henry has yielded to 
the house of York, and the evil time is growmg shorter 
The words of the great Duke of York are confirmed h) 
our sense of fact and right ' 

King did I call thee 1 nay, thou ai-t uat king 

Give place , by heaven thou shalt rale no more 
O’er him whom heaven created for thy ruler * 

in 

Certam quabties which make it unique among the 
dramas of Shakspere charactenze the play of King 
Richard HI Its manner of conceivmg and presenting 
character has a certam resemblance, not elsewhere to be 
found m Shakspere ’s writings, to the ideal manner of 
Marlowe As m the plays of Marlowe, there is here one • 
dommant figure distinguished by a few strongly* marked 
and mordmately developed quabties There is in the 

* Without entering into the controversy as to the authorship of the 
“First Part of the Contention/’ and “The True Tragedie” (the old plays 
corresponding to the second and third parts of Kmg Henry VX), it may 
be instructive to mention how authorities are divided In favour o^ 
Shahspere’s authorship of these plays, Jcftinson, Steevens, Knight, 
Schlegel, Tieck, Ulnci, Debus, Oechelbiinser, H \oa Fnesen In 
favour of Greene’s or Marlowe's authorship, ilalonft, CoUier, Dyce, 
Courtenay, Gervinns, Kreyssig and the French enhes Clark and 
Wnght, Halbwell, Lloyd, and others beheve that a portion of Shak 
spere’a work maj be fonn(^ m these old plays See the note from 
which I partly obtain this list of authorities in Jahrbuch der Dent- 
schen Shakespeare Gesellschalt, voL lu , p 42 See also m voL n 
the article by TJlnci, “Chnstopber Mariiwe und Shakespeare's Ver 
hkltniss zu ihm ” See the previous notes, p bC, and pp 07, OS, for the 
opinions of Mr Grant Whitt, and Miss T Leo 
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charactenzation no mystery, but much of a dsemonic 
intensity Certain passages are entirely m tbe lyncal- 
dramatic style , an emotion wbicb is one and the same, 
occupying at the same moment two or three of the per- 
sonages, and obtaming utterance through them almost 
simultaneously, or m immediate succession , as a musical 
motive IS mterpreted by an prchestra, or taken up smgly 
by sucJcessive mstruments 

Q Ehz ^aa nevtr widow had so dear a loss 1 
ChUdrm Were never orphans had so dear a loss 1 
Duchess Was never mother had so dear a loss 1 
Alas ! I am the mother of these griefs 

Mere verisimilitude m the play of King Richard HI 
becomes at times subordmate to effects of symphomc 
orchestration, or of statuesque composition. There is a 
Blake-hke terror and beauty m the scene m which the 
three women, — queens and a duchess, — seat themselves 
upon the ground in their desolation and despair, and cry 
aloud m utter anguish of spirit First by the mother of 
two kings, then by Edward’s widow, last by the terrible 
Medusa-bke Queen Margaret, the same attitude is 
assumed, and the same gnef is poured forth Misery 
has made them mdifferent to all ceremony of queenship, 
and for a time to their private differences , they are 
'seated, a rigid yet tqmultuously passionate group, m the 
majesty of mere womanhood and supreme calamity 
Rea'ders acquainted with Blake’s illustrations to the Book 
of Job will remember what effects, sublime and appalling, 
the artist produces by animating a group of Ijgures with 
one common passion, which sp»ntaneously pioduces in 
each individual the same extravagant movement of head 
and limbs 
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I The dsemomc intensity which distinguishes the play 
proceeds from the character of Richard, as from its source 
and centre As with the chief personages of Marlowe’s 
.plays, so Richard in this play rather occupies the 
’ imagination by audacity and force, than insinuates him* 
_ self through some subtle solvent, some magic and 
mystery of art His charaqter does not grow upon us, 
from the first it is complete We are not curious to 
discover what Richard is, as we 5j:e curious to come into 
presence of the soul of Hamlet We are in no doubt 
about Richard , but it yields us a strong sensation to 
observe him m various circumstances and situations , we 
are roused and animated by the presence of almost i 
superhuman energy and power, even though that power ; 
and that energy be mahgn ! 

I Oolendge has said of Richard that pnde of intellect is 
I his charactenstic This is true, but his dommant char- 
j actenstic is not mtellectual , it is rather a dsemonic 
energy of will The same cause which pi oduces, tempest 
and shipwreck pioduces Richard , he is a fieice elemental 
powei ragmg through the woild, but this elemental 
power is concentrated in a human will The need of 
action is with Richard an appetite to which all the 
other appetites are subordinate He reqmres space jn' * 
the world to bustle in , his wiU must wieak itself on 
men and things All that is done m the 'play proceeds 
from Richard , theie is, as has been observed by Mr 
Hudson, i\o interaction “ The drama is not so much a I 
composition of co-operative characters, mutually develop- 
ing and developed, as the piolonged yet hurried outcome 
of a single character, to which the other persons serve 1 
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but as exponents and conductors , as if be were a volume 
of electricity disclosing bimself by means of others, and 
quencbmg their active powers m the very process q 1 
doing so 

Richard, with his distorted and withered body, 
his arm shrunk hke “a blasted saphng,” is yet a 
subhme figure by virtue ,of his eneigy of will and 
tremdhdous power of intellect All obstacles give way 
before him , — the courage of men, and the bitter 
ammosity of women And Richard has a passionate 
scorn of men, because they are weaker and more obtuse 
than he, the deformed outcast of nature He practises 
hypocrisy not merely for the sake of success, but because 
his hypocrisy is a cynical jest, or a gross insult to 
humanity The Mayor of London has a bourgeois 
veneration for piety and established forms of rehgion 
Richard advances to meet him reading a book of prayers, 
and supported on each side by a bishop The grun 
jojce, the contemptuous msult to the citizen faith in 
church and king, flatters his malignant sense of power 
To cheat a gull, a coarse hypocrisy suffices *}* 

Towaids his tool Buckingham, when occasion suits, 
Richard can be frankly contemptuous Buckmgham is 
unable to keep pjice with Richard in his headlong 

career , he falls behind and is scant of breath 

. . 

* H N Hudson, Shakespeare, his Life, Art and Characters, vol u , 

p 166 

+ The plan originates "with Buckinghtftn, but Richard plays his part 
mth manifest delight Shakspere hail no historical authority for the 
presence of the Bishops See Skottowe’s Life of Shakspeare,*\ ol i , pp 
195 96 
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I The deep-revolving, Tvitty Bnckmgham 

No more shall be the neighbour to my counsel , 

Hath he so long held out with me untired 
And stops he now for breath ? 

The duke, '"bis other self, bos counsers consistory^ 
bis oracle, bis prophet,” comes before the king claimmg^ 
the fulfilment of a promise, that be should receive the 
Earldom of Hereford HiQbard becomes suddenly deaf 
and, contemptuously disregarding the mterpeUations of 
Buckingham, continues bis talk 'on mdiflferent matters 
At length be turns to "bis other self, — 

Bucl, My lord * 

K Rich Ay, whaf s o’clock ? 

Bucl. I am thus bold to put your Grace m mmd 
Of what you promised me 

K Rich Well, but what’s o’clock? 

Buck Upon the stroke of ten 

K Rich Well, let it strike 

Buck Why let it strike ? 

K Rich Because that like a Jack thou keep’st the stroke 
Betwixt thy begging and my meditation 
I am not m the giving vem to-day 

Richaxd’s cymcism and insolence have in them a kind of 
gnm mirth, such a bonhomie as might be met with 
among the humourists of Pandemomum. Hi s brutality 
is a manner of jokmg with a purpose When his 
mother, with Queen Elizabeth, comes by "copious in‘ 
exclaims,” ready to " smother her damned son m the 
breath of bitter words,” the mu'thful Richald calls f&r a 
flourish of trumpets to drown these shnll female voices 

1 A, flourisli trumpets ' strike alarum, drums ' 

^ Let not the heaveps hear these tell-tale women 
«• Eail on the Lord's anomted , Strike, I say ' 

On an occasion when hypocnsy is more serviceable 
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than brutality, Richard kneels to implore his mother’s 
blessing, but has a characteristic word of contemptuous 
impiety to utter aside 


Duchess God bless tbee and put meekness m tby breast, 
Love, chanty, obedience, and true duty 
Richard Amen I and make me die a good old man I 
That IS the butt-end of a mother’s blessmg , 

I marvel that her grace did leave it out 


He plays his ^art before his future wife, the Lady 
Anne, laying open his breast to the sword’s pomt with a 
mahcious confidenca He knows the measure of woman’s 
frailty, and relies on the spiritual force of his audacity 
and dissimulation to subdue the weak hand, which tries 
to lift the sword With no friends to back his smt, 
with nothmg but '‘the plain devil, and dissembhng 
looks,” he wins his bnde The hideous irony of such a 
courtship, the mockery it imphes of human love, is 
enough to make a man " your only jigmaker,” and sends 
•Richard’s blood dancmg along his vems 

While^ichard is plotting for the croivn. Lord Hastmgs 
threatens to prove an obstacle m the way What is to 


be done 1 


Buckmgham is dubious and tentative 


Now, my lord, what shall we do, if we perceive 
• Lord Hastmgs will not yield to our complots 1 

B 

With sharp detonation, quickly begun and qiuckly over, 
Richard’s answer is discharged, ” Chop off his head, man ” 
There can be no beg innin g, middle, or end to a deed so 
simple and so summary Presently Hastm^ makmg 
sundry small assignations for frituse days and weeks, goes, 
a murdered man, to the dbnference at the Tower Richard, 
whose starthng figure emerges from the background t hrough - 
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out the play "with small regard for vensmuhtude and 
always at the most effective moment^ is suddenly on the 
spot, just as Hastings is about to give his voice m the 
conference as though he were the lepresentative of the 
absent Duke Richard is prepared, when the oppoitune 
instant has arrived, to sprmg a mine under Hastmgs’ 
feet But meanwhile a , matter of equal importance 
concerns hun, — my Lord* of Ely’s ^strawberries the 
flavour of Holbom strawbemes is exquisite, and the fruit 
must be sent for Richard’s desire to appear disengaged 
from sinister thought is less important to note than 
Richard’s need of mdulging a cynical contempt of human 
life The explosion takes place , Hastings is seized , 
and the dehcacies are reserved imtil the head of 
Richard’s enemy is off There is a wantonness of 
dwhlen le m this mcident 

Talk’st thou to me oi ifs^ Thou art a traitor — 

Off with his head I Now by Samt Paul I swear 
I will not dine until I see the same * 

The fiery energy of Richard is at its simplest, un- 
mmgled with irony or dissimulation m great days of 
military movement and of battle Then the force 
within him expends itself in a paroxysm which has all 
the mtensity of ungovernable spasmodic action, add 
wbich IS yet orgamsed and conti oiled by his intellect 
Then he is engaged at his truest devotiont, and nuinbers 
his Ave-Manes, not with beads but with ringing strokes 
upon the helmets of bis foes y He is inspired with 

* This scene, inclading tBe incident of tlio dish, of Btmwbcrne*^, i« 
from ^ir T More’s Instory See Conrtlna} 'b Commcntanes on Shnk 
speare, yoL in, pp 84-87 

+ 3 Henry VI , Act in. Scene 1 
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“ the spleen of fiery dragons , ” “a thousand hearts are 
great within his bosom ” On the eve of the battle of 
Bosworth field, Richard, with uncontrollable eagerness, 
urges his enquiry into the mmutios of preparation which 
may ensure success He lacks his usual alacrity of 
spirit, yet a dozen subalterns would hardly suffice to 
receive the orders which he Rapidly enunciates He is 
upon tlie wmg of," fiery expedition 

I Will not sup to-mght Give me some ink and paper 
Wliat, is my beaver easiei than it was? 

And all my armour laid withm my tent? 

Catesby It is, my liege, and all things are m readiness 
K Rich Gk)od Norfolk, hie thee to thy charge , 

Use careful watch, choose trusty sentinels 
Norfoll I go, my lord 

K Ridu Stir with the lark to-morrow, gentle Norfolk 
Norfoll I warrant you, my lord 
K Rich^ Catesby • 

Cateshy My Lord ? 

K Rich Send out a pursuivant at arms 

To Stanley’s regiment , bid him brmg his power 
Before sun-nBing, lest his son George fall 
Into the blmd cave of eternal night 
Eill me a bowl of wine Give me a watch 

[Exit Cateslrj 

Saddle White Surrey for the field to-morrow 
Look that my staves be sound, and not too heavy, 

Eatcliff ! 

• 

And learning from Ratcliff, that Northumberland 
and Surrey are alert, givmg his last direction that his 
attendant should return at midnight to help him to arm, 
Kmg Richard retires into his tent , 

In all his mditary movements, as in the^ whole 
of Richard’s career, * there is something else than 
Belf-seekmg It is true that Richard, like Ed- 
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mimd, like lago, is solitary, he has no friend, no 
brother , “ I am myself alone , ” and all that Bichard 
achieves tends to his own supremacy Neverthe- 
less, the central characteristic of Richard is not self- 
seeking or ambition It is the necessity of releasing 
and lettmg loose upon the world the force withmchim 
(mere force in which there is nothmg moral), the 
necessity of deploying before himself and others the 
terrible resources of his will One human tie Sliakspere 
attributes to Richard , contemptuous to his mother, 
indifferent to the life or death of Clarence and Edward, 
except as their life or death may serve his own attempt 
upon the crown, cymcally loveless towards his feeble and 
unhappy wife, Richard admires with an enthusiastic 
admiration his great father 

Metltinks ’tis pme enongli to be bis son. 

And the memory of his father supphes him with a 
family pride which, however, does not imply attachment 
or loyalty to any member of his house , 

But I was bom so high , 

Our aeiy bmldetb m the cedar’s top, 

And daUies with the wind and scorns the sun 

History supphed Shakspere with the figure of his 
Richard He has been accused of darkenmg the colour^, 
and exaggerating the deformity of the character of the 
historical Richard found in More and Holinshed , The 
fact IS precisely the contrary The mythic Richard of 
the histonans (and there must have been some appallmg 
fact to ojigmate such a myth) is made somewhat less 
gnm jind bloody by tlie dramatist * Essentially, how- 

* Sec the detailed study of tliis play by W OcchclhauBer m Jahr 
buch der DentBchon Shakespeare GescUschaft, vol in. pp 37*39, aud 
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ever, Shalcspere’s Eichard is of the diabolical (something 
more dreadful than the criminal) class He is not weak 
because he is smgle-hearted m his devotion to evil 
Richard does not serve two masters He is not like 
J5hn, a dastardly criminal , he is not like Macbeth, joy- 
less and faithless because he has deserted loyalty and 
honour He has a fierce joy^ and he is an mtense he- 
hever,— *-m the creed of hell • And therefore he is strong 
He inverts the moral ord^r of thmgs, and tnes to hve in 
this mverted system He does not succeed , he dashes 
himself to pieces against the laws of the world which he 
has outraged Yet, while John is wholly despicable, we 
cannot refram from yielding a certain tribute of admira- 
tion to the holder malefactor, who ventures on the daring 
experiment of choosing evil for his good 

Such an experiment, Shakspere declares emphatically, 
as expenence and history declare, must in the end fail 
The ghosts of the usurper’s victims rise between the 
camps, aryl are to Richard the Ennnyes, to Richmond 
mspners of hope and victorious courage At length 
Richard trembles on the brink of annihilation, trembles 
over the loveless gulf — 

I shall despair , there is no creature loves me , 

• And if I die, no soul shall pity me 

— ^ • 

PP 47, 63 Holinslied’s treatment of the character of Eichard is hardly 
m harmony with itsOSL From the death of Edward lY onwaitls the 
Richard of Holinshed resembles Shakspore's Richard, but possesses 
fainter traces of humanity “Wenn hiemach also thatsUchlich zwei 
Holinshed^sche Versionen des Charaktera und der Handlungon Rich 
ard’s Torhegen, so hat Shakespeare allerdingS die auf More basirte, also 
die schwarzere gewahlt, liber diese 1st ei* aber mcht, wie so 
behauptet wird, hmausgegangaifi, sondem erhat sie sogar gemildert, a 
die Fftden, welche daa IJngeheuer noch mit der Menschheit \ erkntlp en, 
\crstarkt, statt sie ganz zu Ibsen ’’ , 
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But tlie stir of battle restores him to resolute thoughts, 
“ Come, bustle, bustle, capanson my horse,” aud he dies 
m a fierce paroxysm of action Richmond conquers, and 
he conquers expressly as the champion and representative 
of the moral order of the world, which Ricbard had efi- 
deavoured to set aside , 

0 Thou, whose capt^ I account myself, 

Xiook on my forces wth a gracious ey^e , * 

Put in their hands thy brvismg ir5ns of wrath, 

That they may crush down with a heavy faU 
The usurpmg helmets of our adversaries ' 

Make us thy ministers of chastisement. 

That we may praise thee m thy victoiy^ 

The female figures of this jilay, — Queen Elizabeth, 
Queen Margaret, the Duchess of York, the Lady Anne, 
and with these the women of Shakspere's otbei historical 
plays, would form an mterestmg subject for a separate 
study The women of the bistones do not attam the 
best happiness of women In the rough struggle of m- 
terests, of parties, of nations, tbej'^ are defrauded of their' 
joy, and of its objects lake Constance, like Ehzabeth, 
like Margaret, hke the Queen of the Second Richard, 
like Katharine of Arragon, they mourn some the loss of 
children, some of husbands, some of brothers, and all of 
love Or else, hke Harry Percy’s wnfe (vho also Iiyife 
to lament her husband^s death, and to tremble for her 
fn fher’s fateV^ they are the wives of men of acti6n to 
whom they are dear, but "in sort or limitation.” dwell- 
in? but in the subuibs of their husbands’ gnn^-plcnsmc. 

° I i ii I— 

To keep with yau at meals, comfort your lied, 

«• And talk -with you sometmies 


* See the pathetic scene, 2 Heniy It'" Act u , Sceiit 3 
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The wooing of the French Kathanne by King Heniy 
V IS business-like, and soundly affectionate, but by no 
means of the kind which is most satisfying to the heart 
of a sensitive or ardent woman That Shakspere him- 
self loved in another fashion than that of Hotspur or 
Henp^ might be inferred, if no othei sufficient evidence 
were forthcoming, from the admirable mockery of the 
love given by men of letters, ^nd men of imagination — 
poets m chief — ^which •he puts into Heniy’s mouth 
“ And while thou hvest, dear Knte, take a fellov’^ of plain 
and uncoined constancy , for he perforce must do thee 
right, because he hath not the gift to woo in other places , 
for these fellows of infimte tongue, that can rhyme 
t-hemselves into ladies’ favours, they do always' reason 
themselves out .again ” Was this a skit by Shakspeie 
against himself, or against an inteqiretation of himself 
for which he perceived there was a good deal to be said, 
from a point of view other than his oivn ? A^Hiile the 
^oet. was buymg up land neai Stratfoid, he could de- 
sciibe his courtier Osne as 'Wery spacious in the pos- 
session of dirt ” Is this a piece of irony similar m 
kmd ? 

The figure of Queen Maigaiet is painfuUy persistent 
upon the mind’s eye, and tyrannises, almost as much as 
the figure of King Ricliaxd himself, over the imagmation 
"Although basii^ed upon pain of death, she leturns to 
Encrland to assist at the intestine conflicts of the House 

O 

of York Shahspere personifies ^m her the ancient 
Nemesis, he gives her moie th^n human proportions, 
and represents her as a« sort of supernatural appafitiom 
She penetrates freely into the palace of Edward W , she 
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there breathes forth her hatred m presence of the family 
of York, and its conrtier attendants No one dreams of 
arresting her, although she is an exiled woman, and she 
goes forth, meeting no obstacle, as she had entered 
The same magic ring, which on the first occasion opened 
the doors of the royal mansion, opens them for her pnce 
again, when Edward IV is dead, and his sons have been 
assassmated in the Tower by the order of Kichard She 
came, the first time, to curse *her enemies , she comes 
now to gather the fruits of her malediction Like an 
avenging ^ury, or the classical Fate, she has announced 
to each his doom 

The play must not be dismissed without one word 
spoken of King Edward IV He did not mterest the 
imagmation of Shakspere Edward is the self-mdulgent, 
luxurious king. The one thmg which Shakspere cared 
to say about him was, that his pleasant delusion of peace- 
makmg shortly before his death, was a poor and insuffi- 
cient compensation for a hfe spent in ease apd luxuiy' 
rather than m laying the hard and strong bases of a sub- 
stantial peace A few soft words, and placmg of hands 
in hands will not repair the ravage of fierce years, and 
the decay of sound human bonds dunng soft, effeminate 
years Just as the peace-makmg^ is perfect, KicharJ ft 
present on the scene — 

c ‘ 

There v anteth now onr brother Gloster here 

To make the blessed period of our peace 

And Gloster stands befoie the dying king to announce 
that piarence hes murdered m the Tmver This is 


*■ A Mteifcres, Shaksjieare, ses CEnvxes ct ses Critiques, p 119 
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Shakspere’s comment upon and condemnation of the 
self-indulgent Ehng 

IV. 

^ The play of King Kichard IE possesses none of the 
titanic stormy force which breathes through King Richard 
in ,’but in dehcate cunnmg m the rendering of charac- 
ter it excels the more popular^play The two principal 
figures m Eang Richard II , that of the king who fell, 
and that of the kmg who rose — the usurping Boling- 
broke — ^grow before us insensibly through a senes of fine 
and charactenstic strokes They do not, hke the figures ' 
m Kmg Richard III , forcibly possess themselves of our 
imagination, but engage it before it is aware, and by de- 
grees advance stronger claims upon us, and make good 
those claims It will be worth while to try to ascertain 
what Shakspere looked upon as most sigmficant m the 
characters of these two royal persons, — ^the weak kmg 
jvho could not rule, and the strong kmg who pressed ' 
him •from *his place 

There is a condition of the intellect which we descnbe 
by the word “boyishness” The mind in the boyish 
stage of growth “ has no discriminating convictions, and 
no grasp of consequences ” It has not as yet got hold 
of I'eahties , it is “ mefely dazzled by phenomena instead 
of pejceivmg thiags as they are ” The talk of a person 

* Otto Ludwig notices tlie ideal treatment of time m JRicJiard 
III Bat does it differ from the treatment of time in other historical 
plays of Shakspere ? “ "Wie in keinem and^en semer StUc^e die Bege 

benheiten gewaltsamer zusammengeruckt ^md, so ist auch in kemem 
anderen die Zeit so ideal hehandelt als hier Hier giebt ea kom Ges 
tern, kein Morgen, keine Ulir,^ und kemen Kalendar ” — Shakespeare 
Studien, pp 450, 451 
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I who remains in this sense boyish is often clever, hut it 
' IS unreal , now he will say brilliant things upon this side 
1 of a question, and now upon the opposite side He has 
, no consistently of view He is wanting as yet m serious- 
I ness of mtellect , in the adult mind ^ Now if we extend 
this charactenstic of boyishness, from the mtellect to the 
entire character, we may understand much of what Shak- 
spere meant to represent jn the person of Richard H. 
Not alone his mtellect, but his tfeelmgs* live m the world 
of phenomena, and altogether fail to lay hold of thmgs 
as they are; they have no consistency and no contmuity 
His will 18 entirely unformed , it possesses no authority 
and no executive power , he is at the mercy of every 
chance impulse and transitory mood- He has a kmd of 
artistic relation to life, without being an artist An 
artist m life seizes upon the stuff of circumstance, and 
with strenuous will, and strong creative power, shapes 
some new and noble form of human existence 

Richard, to whom all thmgs are unreal, has a fine 

^ • 

feelmg for "situations” Without true kingly strength 
or dignity, he has a fine feehng for the royal situation 
Without any making real to himself what God or what 
death is, he can put himself, if need be, m the appro- 
pnate attitude towards God and towards death Instead 
of comprehendmg thmgs as they are, and achieving 
heroic deeds, he satiates his heart -wifh ^he graoe, the 
tenderness, the beauty, or the pathos of situations Life 
IS to Richard a show, a succession of images , and to put 
himself into accord wijth the msthetic requirements of his 
positibn IS Richard’s first necessity He is equal 
• John Hear} l^e-mnnn Idea of n University — Preface. 
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pla3n.ng any part gracefully Tvlucli he is called upon by 
circumstances to enact But when he has exhausted the 
ffisthetic satisfaction to he derived from the situations of 
his hfe, he is left with nothmg further to do He is an 
amateur m livmg , not an artist 

Nothmg had disturbed the graceful dream of Richard's 
adolescence The son of the Black Pnnce, beautiful in 
face and form, though now past his youth, a king smce 
boyhood, he has known’ no antagomem of men or cir- 
cumstance which might arouse the wilL He has an 
mdescnbable charm of person and presence, Hotspm 
remembers him as “ Richard, that sweet, lovely rose ” 
But a kmg who rules a discontented people and turbulent 
nobles needs to be somethmg more than a beautiful 
blossoming flower Richard has abandoned his nature 
to self-mdulgence, and therefore the world becomes to 
him more unreal than ever He has been surrounded 
by flatterers, who helped to make his atmosphere a 
luminous mist, through which the facts of life appeared 
With all their ragged outlines smoothed away In the 
first scene of the play he enacts the part of a king with 
a fine show of dignity , his heaiing is splendid and irre- 
proachable Mowbray is obstinate, and will not throw 
db^yn the gage of Bohnghroke , Richard exclaims — 

!Rage must he withstood 

o Give gage hons maie leopards tame 

* ‘‘Die gnten Eigenschaften semer Katnr werden ilim unnlltz, ja 
gefahrhch , or gewthrt das erschUtternde Schauspiel ernes beispiellosen, 
geistigen uud gemUthlichen mcht weniger ajis aiisserhcheiiBankerntts 
m Folge des emen Dmstandes — dass die VN’atur ihn nut emem Dilet- 
tantencharaoter auf erne Stello berufon, die melir als jede ondefe omen 
Klinstleriordert Kreysaig, Vorlesnngen Uber Shakespeare (cd 1S74), 
vol 1 , p 1S9 See what follows on Eichard’s “Dilettantismus 
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But Mowbray retains the gage “ We were not bom to 
sue, but to command,” declares Bichard with royal 
i^jssty , yet he admits that to command exceeds his 
power What of that ? Has not Richard borne him- 
self splendidly, and uttered himself in a royal metaphor 
“ Lions make leopards tame ^ ” 

At this very moment Bolmgbroke, with eye set 
upon his purpose afar o\T, has resolutely taken the 
first step towards attaining ‘it ^he challenge of 
Mowbray conceals a deeper purpose So httle does 
Bohngbroke really feel of hostility to his antagonist, 
that one of his first acts, as soon as he is m a position 
to act with authority, is to declare Mowbray’s repeal* 
But to stand forward as champion of the wrongs of 
England, to make hiihself the emment justiciary by 
nght of nature, this is the initial step towards future 
kingship , and Bolmgbroke perceives clearly that the 
fact of Gloster’s death may serve as fulcrum for the 
lever which is to shake the throne of England Noi* 
is the King quite insensible of the tendency of his cousm’s 
action. Already he begins to quail before his bold anta- 
gonist : 

How higli a pitch his resolution soars 

m 

Richard tries gracefully to conceal his discomposure, and 
to deceive Bolmgbroke , but he is not,^like Richard the 
hunchback, a danng and efScient hypocrite He betrays 
his weakness and bis distrust, admmistenng to the two 
men decreed to exile an oath which pledges them never to 

f 

* Krtyssig eaggests that this piece of magnanimity was really a 
piece of fine hypocrisy , Bolmgbroke w^ perhaps aware of Norfolk’s 
death at the time that ho ga\ e order for his repeal 
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reconcile themselves in their banishment, and never to 
plot against the king 

Bohnghroke accepts hib exde, parts from the English 
crowd with an air of gracions, condescendmg famdianty, 
iThich flatters (whereas Richard’s undignified famdianty 
only displeases),* and bids farewell to his country as a 
son bids farewell to the mother with whom his natural 
loyaltj* remains, and whom{ in due time, he will see 
agam Jolin of Gaunt*is lying on his death-bed. The 
last of the great race of the time of Edward III, no 
English spirit wdl breathe such patnotism as his untd 
the days of Agincourt With the prophetic inspiration 
of a dying man he dares to warn his giaud-nephew, and 
to rebuke him for his treason against the ancient honour 
of England Richard, who, with his characteristic sensi- 
bdity of a superficial land, turns pale as he listens, re- 
covers himself by a transition from overawed alarm to 
boyish insolenca The white-haired warrior, now a pro- 
* phet, wlyi hes dying before him, is 


A liinatic, lean-witted fool, 
Presuming on an ague’s privilege 


who dares with a frozen admomtiou to make pale the 
joyal cheek of Richard The facts are very disagreeable, 

* The skipping King, he ambled up and down 
• With^shSllow jesters and rash bavin wits, 

Soon kindled and soon burnt , carded his state, 

I Mingled his royalty with capering fools, ^ 

* Grew a companion to the common streets * 

Thus Henry IV describes h^ predecessor as a lesson to Pnnc^ Henry, 
whose famihanty with his future subjects is neither m his father's 
manner nor in that of Richard II s 
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and Tvliy should a king admit mto his consciousness an 
ugly or disagreeable fact ? 

By and by, bemg infoimed that John of Gaunt is 
dead, Richard has the most graceful and appropriate 
word leady for so solemn an occasion * 

The ripest fruit first falls, and so doth he , • 

His tune is spent, our pilgrunage must he 

In which pilgrimage the firs\i step is to geize upon" 

The plate, com, revenues, and moveables, 

Whereof our uncle Gaunt did stand possessed 

Even York, the temponsmg York, who would fam be 
aU thmgs to all men if by any means he might save 
himself, is amazed and ventures to remonstrate against 
the cnmmal folly of this act But Richard, hke all self- 
indulgent natures, has only a half belief in any possible 
future , he chooses to make the present time easy, and 
let the future provide for itself , he has been hving upon 
chances too long , he has too long been mortgagmg the ^ 
health of to-morrow for the pleasure of to-day • ' 

Thmk what you w31, we seize mto our hands 
His plate, his goods, his money, and his lands 

But now the tempest begins to smg Bohngbroke ' 
(before he can possibly have heard of his father’s death 
and the seizure by Richard of ' his own rights and 
royalties) has equipped an expedition, end is aboyt to 
land upon the English coast The Kmg makes a hasty 
return from his " military promenade ” in Ireland ♦ The 
first words''of each, as ‘he touches his native soil, are cha- 
racteristic, and were, doubtless, j^laced by Shakspere in 

^ Fr KrejESig Vorlcsnngca Ul^cr Sliakcspcarc, \ol i , ]> 191 
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designed contrast “ How fat ^s my lot cl, to So keley 
now?” The banished man has no tender phrases to 
bestow upon English earth, now that he sets foot upon 
it once more All his faculties are firm set, and bent 


upon achievement But Kichard, who has been absent 
for £j, few days in Ireland, enters with all possible zeal 
into the sentiment of his situation 

• '1 weep for joy 

To stand upon my Istngdom once again 
Dear earth, I do salute thee with my hand. 

Though rebels wound thee with them horses’ hoofs , 

As a long-parted mother with her child 

Plays fondly with her tears and smiles in meetmg, 

So weeping, smiling, greet I thee, my earth. 

And do thee favours with my royal hands 


Which sentimental favours form a graceful incident in 
the play of Richard’s life, but can hardly compensate the 
want of true and manly patriotism This same earth 
which Richard caressed with extravagant sensibihty was 
the England which John of Glaunt with strong enthu- 
siasto had apostrophised 

This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England, 

This nurse, this teemmg womb of royal longs, 

Pear’d by their breed, and famous for them bmth, 

Renowned for them deeds 


• It was the England which Richard had alienated 
from himself and leased out “like to a tenement orpeltmg 
farm*” ^Vhart tif that, however ? Did not Richard ad- 
dress his England with phrases full of tender sensibihty, 
and render her mockery favours wjth his royal hands ? 

Bolingbroke has already gamed the support of the 
Welsh Richard has u^on his side powers higher than 
natural flesh and blood Shall he not rise like the sun 
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m the eastern sky, and with the majesty of his royal 
appantion scare away the treasons of the night ? Is he 
not the anointed deputy of God ? 

Not all the water m the rough rude sea 

Can wash the halm from an anomted long * 

The breath of worldly men cannot depose 

The deputy elected by the Lord ‘ 

Yes ; he will rely on God ,^it is devout , it is nqt labo- 
rious For every armed man who fight§ for Bohnghroke, 

God for his "Richard hath in heavenly pay 
A glonons angeh 

And at this moment Salisbury enters to announce the 
revolt of Wales Richard has been slack m action, and 
arrived a day too lata Remorseless comment upon the 
rhetorical piety of the King 1 A company of angels 
fight upon his side, true, but the sturdy Welshmen 
stand for Bohnghroke ! He is the deputy elected by the 
Lord , hut the Lord’s deputy has arrived a day too late I 
And now Richard alternates between abject despond-^ 
ency (reheved by acceptmg all the aesthetic satisfaction 
derivable from the situation of vanquished king) and an 
airy, unreal confidence There is in Richard, as Cole- 
ridge has finely observed, a constant overflow of emo- 
tions from a total incapabfiity of controUmg them, and 
thence a waste of that energy, which should have been 
reserved for actions, m the passion and efibrt of mere 
resolves and menaces The consequence is moral ex- 
haustion and rapid alternations of unmanly despair and 
ungrounded hope, every feebng being abandoned for its 
direct Opposite upon the pressurq of external accident”* 

• Lectures upon Sliakcspeare (c(L 1849), vol i , p 178 
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A certain unreality infects every motion of E-icha^ , his 
feelings are hut the shadows of true feehng Now he 
•will he great and a king , no'W what matters it to lose a 
kingdom ? If Bolinghroke and he alike serve God, 
Bolmghroke can he no more than his fellow-servant 
No'W he plays the wanton with his pnde, and now with 
his misery 

• Of c^fcofort no man speak 

Let’s tail of grav^, of worms and epitaphs , 


For Grod’s sake, let ns sit upon the ground 
And tell sad stones of the death of kmgs 

At one moment he pictures God mustering armies of 
pestilence m his clouds to strike the usurper and his 
descendan'ts , m the next he yields to Bohughroke’s de- 
mands, and welcomes his " nght nohle cousm ” He is 
proud, and he is pious , he is courageous and cowardly , 
and pnde and piety, cowardice and courage, are all the 
passions of a dream 

. 1 Yet Shakspere has thrown over the figure of Richard 
I a certain atmosphere of charm K only the world were 
(. not a real world, to which senous hearts are due, we 
, could find m Richard some wavenng, vague attraction. 
There is a certam •wistfulness about him , -without any 
genuine kmgly powei; he has a feehng for what kingly 
power must he , "without any ventable rehgion, he has a 
pale shadow* of rehgiosity An d few of us have our- 
selves wholly escaped from unreahty “ It takes a long 
."tune really to feel and understar«i things as they are , 
we learn to do so only gradually ” * Into what ghm- 

•Jolm H. Newman. I^aroohin.1 and Plain Sermons “Unreal 
Words,” Tol ■? , p 43 
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menngxlimbo mil sucb a soul as that of Eicbard pass 
when the hreath leaves the body ? The pains of liell 
and the joys of heaven belong to those who have senons 
hearts Eichard has been a graceful phantom Is there 
some tenuous, unsubstantial world of spirits reserved fSr 
the sentimentalist, the dreamer, and the dilettante * 
Richard is, as it were, fadmg out of existence Bohng- 
broke seems not only to haVe robbed him of his'autho- 

c 

nty, but to have enci cached upon his very personahty, 
and to have usurped his understanding and his mil 
Richard is discovering that he is no more than a shadow , 
but the discovery itself has something unreal and shadowy 
about it Is not some such fact as this symbolised by 
the incident of the mirror ? Before he qmte ceases to 
be king, Richard, mth his taste for "pseudo-poetic 
pathos,” would once more look upon the image of his 
face, and see what wrinkles have been traced upon it by 
sorrow And Bolmgbroke, suppressing his inward feel- 
mg of disdain, directs that the mirror be ^ brought 
Richard gazes agamst it, and finds that sorrow has 
wrought no change upon the beautiful bps and forehead 
And then exclaimmg, 

A brittle glory sbrnetb m tins face. 

As brittle as tlie glory is tbe face, 

be dashes the glass against the ground 

For there it is crack’d in a hundred <ihnjfnj, 

Mark, sdent King, the moral of this sport, 

How soon my sorrow hath destroj^’d my face 
Boling Tlie shadow of your sorrow hath destroy’d 
The shadow of j'our face 
K High Say that again 

The shadow of ray sorrow ’ (ha ’ let’s see 


* lareyssig 
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Does Richard, as Professor Plathe (coiitem;^ously 
dismissing tlie cnticisms of Gervinus and of Kreyssig) 
mamtams, rise morally from his humiliation as a king ? 
Is he heartily sorry for hxs misdoings ? T\Tiile drinking 
the mne and eatmg the bread of sorrow, does he truly 
and. earnestly repent, and intend to lead a new hfe? 
The habit of his nature is not so quickly unlearnt 
Richard m pnson remains i/tie same person as Richaid 


^ on the throne Calamity is no more real to him now 
than prosperity had been m brighter days The sohloquy 
of Richard m Pomfret Castle {Act v , Beene 3) might 
almost be transferred, as far as tone and manner are con- 
cerned, to one other personage m Shakspere’s plays — to 
Jacques The curious mtellect of Jacques gives him his 
distinction He plays his parts for the sake of under- 
standmg the world m his way of superficial fool’s-wisdom 
Richard plays his parts to possess himself of the aesthetic 
satisfaction of an amateur in life, with a fine feeling for 
situation^ But each hves m the world of shadow, in 
the world of mockery wisdom, or the world of mockery 
passion Mr Hudson is right when he says, “ Richard 
is so steeped m voluptuous habits that he must needs be 
a voluptuary even m his sorrow, and make a luxury of 
woe itself, pleasure^ has so thoroughly mastered his 
spirit, that he cannot think of beanng pam as a duty or 
an honour, iTu'^ merely as a hcense for the pleasure of 
maudlin self- compassion, so he hangs over his gnefs, 
Jiugs them, nurses them, buries Jjimself in them, as if 
\ the sweet agony thereof were to ’him a glad refuge from 
the stmgs of self-repipach, or a dear release from the 
* exercise of manly thought ” 


* Sliakespeare his Isfe, Art and Character, vol u. p 55 
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YeWto tlie last a little of real lore is reserved 

by one heart or two for the shadowy, attractive 
Ricliard , the love of a wife who is filled "with a 
piteous sense of her husband’s mental and moral efface- 
ment, seemg her “fair rose wither,” and the love ofra 
groom whose loyalty to his master is associated with 
loyalty to his master’s horse, roan Barbary This inci- 
dent of roan Barbary is afi^ invention of the poet. Did 
Shakspere mtend only a httle»bit of ^helpless pathos? 
Or IS there a touch of hidden irony here ? A poor spark 
of aflPection remains for Richard, but it has been kindled 
half by Richard, and half by Richard’s horse The fancy 
of the fallen king disports itself for the last tune, and 
hangs its latest wreath around this mcident. Then sud- 
denly comes the darkness Suddenly the hectic passion 
of Richard flares , he snatches an axe from a servant, 
and deals about him deadly blows In another moment 
he IS extinct , the graceful futile existence has ceased 


Bohugbroke utters few words m the play of Richard II , 
yet we feel that from the fii-st the chief force centres in 
him He possesses every element of power except those 
which a re spontaneous and unconsc ious He is dauntless, 
but his courage is under the control of his judgment , it 
nev er becomes a glorious mart ial rage ^ihe that of the 
^eek Achil les, or like that of the Eng hsh — Henr y, 
Bohngbroke’s son.. He is ambitious, but his ambition is 
not an inordmate desire to wreak his ivill upon the 
world,'and expend a fiery ener^ like that of Richard 
nX ; it IS an ambition which aims at definite ends, and 
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can "be lield in reserve until these seem attamablo^ ^Eo 
IS studious to obtain the good graces of nobles and of 
people, and be succeeds because, Avedded to bis end, be 
does not become impatient of tbe means , but be is 
Avbolly lacking m gemus of tbe beart , and tbereiore be 
obtains tbe love of no man He is indeed formidable , 
his enemies describe England as 

• ^ i. bleeding land. 

Grasping for life»under great Bobngbroke , 


and be is aware of bis strength , but there is in bis 
nature no fund of mcalculable strength of which be can- 
not be aware All bis faculties are well-organized, and 
help one another , be is embarrassed by no throng of 
conflicting desires or sympathies He is resolved to 
wm the throne, and has no personal bostdity to tbe king 
to divide or waste bis energies , only a little of contempt 
In tbe deposition scene be gives as httle pain as may 
Jie to Bicbard , be controls and checks Northumberland, 
wbtf imtfttes and excites tbe king by requiring him to 
read tbe articles of bis accusation Because Bobngbroke 
IS strong, he is not cruel* He decides when to augment 
• bis power by clemency, and when by seventy Aumerle 
l\,e can pardon, who will bve to fight and fall gallantly 
for Henry’s son at Agmeourt He can dismiss to a 
dignified retr^^ tbe Bishop, who, loyal to tbe hereditary 
pnnciple, bad pleaded against Henry’s title to tbe throne 
But Busby, Green, and such hke caterpillars of the 
^Commonwealth, Henry has sworn to weed «nd pluck 

* Mtoferes, ShaLspeare ses fEti vres et ses Cntiques, p 205 ICreyssig, 
VorlesTingeB liber Shakespeare, aoI p 194 (ed, 1874) 



